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To the Right Honourable 

Philip Lord Hardwicke, 

Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain*. 

My Lord, 

AS no one has exercifed 
the Powers of Speech 
withjufter and more univerfal 
applaufe, than yourfelf; I 
have prefumed to infcribe the 
following Treatife to your 
Lord (hip, its End being to 
inveftigate the Principles of 
thofe Powers, It has a far- 
ther claim to your Lord- 
(hip's Patronage, by being 
connected in fome degree with 
that politer Literature, which, 
in the mod important fcenes 
A 2 of 

• The above Dedication is printed as it originally flood, 
the Author being deiiroas that what he intended asieal Ra- 
fpcfl to the noble Lord, when living, fhould no* be coa- 
fwlered, as a TeiUmony of Gratitude to his Memory. 



Dedication. 

of Bufinefs, you have ftill 
found time to cultivate. With 
regard to myfelf, if what I have 
written be the fruits of that 
Security and Leiiure, obtained 
by living under a mUdand free 
Government - 7 to whom for this 
am I more indebted, than to 
your Lordfhip, whether I con- 
sider you as a Legiflator, or 
as a Magiftrate, the firft both 
in dignity and reputation? 
Permit me therefore thus pub-* 
licly to afliire your Lordihip, 
that with the greateftgratitude 
and refpe£ 1 am, My Lord, 

Tew Leriftntfs mtfi Mgtd t 

and mep ebiditni hunklt Smmwf, 

tm. i, 1751. 

James Harris. 
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PREFACE. 



*T*HE chief End, propofed by the 
-*- Author of this Treat ife in mak- 
ing it public^ has been to excite his 
Readers to curioftty and inquiry \ 
not to teach them himfelf by prolix 
and formal LeBures y (from the effi- 
cacy of which he has little expectation) 
but to induce them, if poffible, to be- 
come Teachers to themfelves, by an im- 
partial ufe of their own undtrjland- 
ings* He thinks nothing more abfurd 
than the common notion of Inflru£tion % 
as if Science were to be poured into 
the Mind, like water into a cifern, 
that pajftvely waits to receive all that 
comes* The growth of Knowlege he 
rather thinks to refemble the growth 
of Fruit ; however external caufes 
may infome degree co-operate^ it is 
the internal vigour ■, and virtue of 
A 3 tk$ 
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the treiy that tnujl ripen the juices tm 
their jufl maturity. 



This thirty namely^ the exciting 
men te inquire for themfehes into 
fubje&s worthy of their contemplation 
this the Author dec/ares to have been 
his firji and principal motive for 
appearing in print* Next to that f 
as he has always been a lover of 
Letters^ be would willingly approve 
bis Jiudies to the liberal and inge- 
nuous* He has particularly named 
thefe % in diftinBion to others ; becaufe y 
as his Jiudies were never prof ecu ted 
with the leaf regard to lucre \fo they 
are no way calculated for any lucra- 
tive End, The liberal therefore and 
ingenuous (whom he has mentioned 
already) are thofe y to whofe perufal 
he offers what he has written* Should 
they judge favourably of his attempt , 
he may not perhaps heft ate to confefs 9 

Hoc juvat et melli eft.- 

7 iV 










Forthd he hopes % he cannot be charged 
with the foolijh love of vain Praife r 
he has no defire to he thought indif- 
ferent t or infenfible to honeji Fame* 

From the influence of thefefenti* 
ments % he has endeavoured to treat his 
fubjeEl with as much order ^ correEi- 
nefs f and perfpicuity as in his power ; 
and if he has failed \ he can fafely 
fay (according to the vulgar phrafe) 
that the failure has been his misfor- 
tune*, and not his fault* He fcorns 
thofe trite and contemptible methods 
of anticipating pardon for a bad per- 
fonnance y that M it was the hafty 
" fruits of a few idle hours ; written 
u merely for private amufemcnt ; 
11 never revifed; publifbsd againft 
" confetti t at the importunity of 
H friends^ copies (God knows how J 
f< having by fiealth gotten abroad^* 
with other ft ale jargon of equal falf- 
hood and inanity* May we not ajk 
fuch Prefacers* If what they allege 
A 4 be 
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be true, what has the world to do 
with them and their crudities ? 

As to the Book itfelf, it can fay 
this in its behalf, that it does not 
merely confine itfelf to what its title 
promifes, hut expatiates freely into 
whatever is collateral-, aiming on 
every occafion to rife in its inquiries, 
and to pajs, as far as pofftble, from 
fmall matters to the greatef. Nor 
is it formed merely upon fentiments 
that are now infafhion, orfupported 
only by fuch authorities as are modern. 
Many Authors are quoted, that now 
a- days are but little Jludied; and 
fome perhaps, whofe very names are 
hardly known. 

The Fate indeed of antrent Authors 
(as we have happened to mention them) 
is not unworthy of our notice. A 
few of them furvive in the Libraries 
of the learned, where fome venerable 
Folio, that fill goes by their name, 
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juftfuffices to give them a kind of 
nominal exiftence* The reft have 
long fallen into a deeper obfcuriiy, 
their very names* when mentioned, 
ajfe&ing us as little, as the names, 
when we read them, of thofefubordi- 
nate Heroes, 

Alcandrumque, Haliumque, No- 
emonaque, Prytanimque. 

Now if an Author, not content 
with the more eminent of antient 
Writers^ Jhould venture to bring his 
reader into fuch company as thefe 
loft, among people fin the fajhion- 
able phrafe) that no body knows j 
what ufage, what quarter can he 
have reafon to expeSi ? — Should the 
Author of thefe fpeculations have 
done this (and it is to be feared he 
has) what method had he heft take in 
a circum fiance fo critical f — Let us 
fuppofe him to apologize in the heft 
manner he can, and in confluence 
of this, to Juggeft as follows — 

* J Hi 
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perfeElion with our/elves, and that it 
is fuperfluous to fearch farther. 






The Author of this Treat ije would 
by no means detraEi from the juji 
honours due to thofe cf his Country* 
men, who either in the prefent t or 
preceding age, have fa illuflrioufly 
adorned it. But tho he can with 
fleafure and ftncerity join in celebra- 
ting their deferts, he would not have 
the admiration of thefe, or of any 
other few, to pafs thro* blind excefs 
into a contempt of all others. Were 
fuch Admiration to become univerfal y 
an odd event would follow ; a few 
learned Men, without any fault of 
their own, would contribute in a man- 
ner to the extinction of Letters* 

A like evil to that of admiring 
only the authors of our own age, is 
that of admiring only the authors of 
one particular Science* Tloere is in- 
deed in this lafl prejudice fomethi?ig 

peeu- 
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peculiarly unfortunate, and that is, 
the more excellent the Science, the 
more likely it will be found to produce 
this effebl. 

There are feiv Sciences more in- 
trinfically valuable-, than Mathe- 
matics, It is hard indeed to fay , 
to which they have more contributed, 
whether to the Utilities of Life, or to 
the fublimefl parts of Science, They 
are the noblefl Praxis of Logic, or 
universal Reasoning. It is thro* 
them we may perceive, how the flat ed 
Forms of Syllogifm are exemplified in 
one SubjeEl, namely the Predicament 
of Quantity. By marking the force 
of thefe Forms, as they are applied 
here, we may be enabled to apply 
them of ourfehes elfewhere. Nay 
farther Jlill — by viewing the Mind, 
during its proccfs in thefe fy llogiftic 
employments, we may come to know 
in part, what kind of Being it is ; 
Jince Mind, like other Powers, can 

be 
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be only known from, its Operations. 
Whoever therefore willfiudy Mathe- 
matics in this view, will become not 
only by Mathematics a more expert 
Logician, and by Logic a more ra- 
tional Mathematician, but a wifer 
Philofopher, and an acuter Reafomr* 
in ail the pofftble fubjeEIs either of 
fcience or deliberation. 

But when Mathematics, inftead of 
being applied to this excellent purpofe y 
are ufed not to exemplify Logic, but 
to fupply its place ; no wonder if 
Logic pafs into contempt, and if 
Mathematics, infiead of furthering 
fcience, become in faEl an obfacle. 
For when men, knowing nothing of 
that Reafoning which is univcrial, 
come to attach themfelves for years 
to a fingle Species, a fpecies wholly 
involved in Lines and Numbers 
only ; they grow infenfbly to believe 
thefe lafl as infeparable from all Rea- 
foning, as the poor Indians thought 

every 
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every borfeman to be infepar able from 
bis horje* 

And thus we fee the ufe, nay the 
necejfity of enlarging our literary 
views, left even Knowlege itfelf 
fhould obfiruSi its own growth^ and 
perform infome meafure the part of 
ignorance and barbarity. 

Such then is the Apology made by 
the Author of this Treat tfe y for the 
multiplicity of antient quotations^ 
with which be has filled his Book If 
he can excite in his readers a proper 
fpirit of curiofity ; if he can help in 
the leafi degree to enlarge the bounds 
of Science ; to revive the decaying 
tafile of antient Literature ; to lejfen 
the btgotted contempt of every thing 
not modem j and to ajfert to Authors 
of every age their jujl portion of 
efleem ; if he can in the leafi degree 
contribute to thefe ends> he hopes it 
may be allowed^ that he has done a 

fervice 
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fervice to mankind* Should this fer- 
vice be a reafon for his Work to fur- 
vive, he has confefl already, it would 
he no unpleafmg event. Should the 
contrary happen, he rnujl acquiefce 
in its fate, and let it peaceably 
pafs to thofe dejlined regions, whither 
the productions of modern Wit are 
every day pafmg 9 

in vicum vendentem tus et 

odores. 
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Ch. I. condud according to Rule, constitutes 
the Art of Logic. 

After this we may turn to thofe 
(d) inferior Compositions, which are pro- 
ductive 



[d) Ammmiut in his Comment on the Treatife 
flfft Ejj/tATnnaf, p. 53. gives the following Extract 
from IhtvphraftWi which is here inferted at length, as 
well for rhe Excellence of the Matter, as becaufe it is 
not {I believe) elfewhere extant. 

AiVKf yap »(Ti!f t3 ?Jyv ff^:<riw5, ( *»G « Jiwfitff* 
9 p«MVo<pi§* @«'^f*f^) tnt ri IT POX TOTS 
A K. PO II M E N O T 2, oTf xj cnj^ai*i* t*, «J r?* 
TIPOS TA nPATMATA, vvip m 9 Xiyw mT* 

o-ivmIm rij> npOS TOTI AKPGATA2 x«7«- 
^lV«V?«t W0MiI«J xj pn1#pucn\ AItj f^cw aV7«K ft*Af- 

xj £tSr(j.tv}*&x> x} t*vt« iV«f/*aviWf o-y/Air^exiw aX- 
?,r'>,oif, wfl J** Wt«1! x} t«v raroif IrufAr^v, *T«l 
ff*^r ( vtuJtfi yXux-jrnt^, », t«w a^ut llmv 9 m rt 
f£HK&Q?^ayigti t xj jj^a^uAoj/iaf, xaja kji^ov sraW^y ^"«- 
pxXapSavvpivxVi ofcai « to» axfe»T**, x) txsrX*£«*. 
xj 3f ©$ t*v va&ui ^£*fw6oiT* tj^w* T«J Ji yt IIPO'2 
TA FIPArMATA t5 \Ly* *%&(& i pXUtty®* 
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Book the First. 

duftive of the Pathetic, and the Plea- Ch. I. 
font in all their kinds, Thefc latter Com* ' 

pofitions 



xj t» aAtsGlf wroJiwni'f . T^/ Rthtion of Speech be* 
twofold (as the Phtlsfopher Thtsphrajlus hath 

it ltd it) one to the Hearers, to whom it explains 
(thing* end one to the Things* center niftg tvfith 
Speaker proptfes to perfuade his Hearers : With 
refpeSi to the frjl Relation, that which regards the 

Iearers, are implead Poetry and Rhitork. Thus 
it becomes the bufmtft ef thefe two, to feleft the mofl 
ref pell able H'ords y and not thofe that are cent man and 
if vulgar ufe % and to conned fuch tVerds barmonisufiy 
ane with anttbtr % fa as tbro* thefe things and their 
eonfiqtuwti) fitch at Perfpiettity, Delicacy* and the 
tther Forms of Eloquence, together with Cophufnefs and 
Brevity* all emplnyed in their proper ftafon, to lead 
tlte Hearer^ andjlrike htm, and hold him •vanqmjhed by 
the power ef Perfuafmt. On the contrary^ as to the 
Relation of Speech to TyiNGS, here the Phikfsphcr 
will be found to have a principal tmpky r ai well in 
refuting the Falfe, as in dtmonjlrating the True. 

Sanclius fpeaks elegantly on the fame Subject* 
Creavit Deus hominem ratisnis partkipem ; cui y quia 
Sociabilem tffe voluit, magno pro munere dtdit Ser- 
monern. Sermoni emttm perficiendo t*es opifm adbi~ 
buit. Prima ejl Grammatics, qua nb orathne fit** 
cifmot & barbarifmos expeflit ; fecunda Dialed ica, 
qua in Serntomt ventate mrfatur \ tertia Rhetorica, 
qua ornatum Semwtis tantum exquirit. Min. 1. r» 



c. 2. 
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Ch. L pofmons afpire not to the Intellcft, but be- 
ing addrefled to the Imagination >, the j$f- 
feffions, and the Senfe, become from their 
different hcightnings either Rhetoric 
or Poetry, 



Nor need we jieceflarily view thefe 
Arts diftindtly and apart j we may ob- 
ferve, if we pleafe, how perfectly they 
co-incide. Grammar is equally requifite 
to every one of the reft. And though 
Logic may indeed fubfift without Rhe- 
toric or Poetry, yet fo neceffary to 
thefe lafl is a found and correct Logic, 
that without it, they are no better than 
warbling Trifles. 

Now all thefe Inquiries (as we have faid 
already) and fuch others arifing from them 
as are of ffcill fublimer Contemplation, (of 
which in the Sequel there may be pofiibly 
not a few) may with juftice be deem'd 
Inquiries both interefUng and liberal. 

At 
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lt prefent we mall poftpone the whole Ch. I. 
fynthetieal Part, (that i$ to fay. Logic and 
Rhetoric) and confine ourfelves to the 
analytical, that is to fay Universal 
Grammar. Id this we (hall follow the 
Order, that we have above laid down, 
firft dividing Speech, as a Whole into its 
constituent Partss then refolving it, 
as a Composite, into its Matter and 
Form ; two Methods of Analyfis very 
different in their kind, and which lead 
to a variety of very different Specula- 
tions. 






Should any one object, that in the 
courfe of our Inquiry we fometimes de- 
fcend to things, which appear trivial and 
low ; let him look upon the erTecls, to 
which thofe things contribute, then from 
the Dignity of the Confequences, let hin> 

L honour the Principles, 
The following Story may not impro- 
perly be here inferred. " When the Fame 
B 4 « of 
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Ch. I. f< of Her aditus was celebrated th rough - 
"—' " out Greece, there were certain perfons, 
fj that had a curiofity to fee fo great a 
H Man. They came, and, as if happened, 
" found him warming himfelf in a 
** Kitchen. The meannefs of the place 
** occafioned them to (lop ; upon which 
*• the Philofopher thus accofted them— • 
" Enter (fays he) boldly, Fojt here 

ff TOO THERE ARE GODS (*)." 



We ihall only add, that as there is no 
part of Nature too mean for the Divine 
Prefence ; fo there is no kind of Subjeclt, 
having its foundation in Nature, that is 
below the Dignity of a philoibpical In- 
quiry. 



(r) See jfrifltt, de Part. Anhn&L 1. i.e. 5. 



chap. 
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CHAP. II. 

Concerning the Analyfing of Speech into its 
fmaiicft Parts. 

THOSE things, which zitfrfl to Na- Ch. II, 
ture, are noxfrfi tQ Man. Nature* 
begins from Caujes* and thence defcends 
to EffeBs. Human Perceptions fir ft open 
upon Effecls, and thence by flow degrees 
afcend to Caufes, Often had Mankind 
feen the Sun in Eclipfc, before they knew 
its Caufe to be the Moon's Interpofition j 
much oftner had they feen thofe unceafing 
Revolutions of Summer and Winter, of 
Day and Night, before they knew the 
Caufe to be the Earth's double Motion (a). 

Even 




(a) This Diftinclion of firfl to Man* and fir ft t$ 
Nature* was greatly regarded in the Peripatetic Phi* 
Iofophy, See Arijh Phyf Aujcuh, 1. i.e. i. Themifr 
tim's Comment on the fame, Psflir. Anaht, 1. i. 
c. 1. Dt Jmmn t 1. z> c. a. It leads us, when pro- 
perly regarded, to a very important Diftinclion be- 
tween 





Ch. II. Even in Matters of Art and human Crea- 
tion, if we except a few Artifts and cri- 



tical 



tween Intelligence Divine and Intelligence Human, 
God may be faid to view the Firft, as firfl ; and the 
Lafl, as laft - y that is, he views Ejfeftf thro' Caufes in 
their natural Order, Man views the Laft, asfirfts 
and the Firft, as laft ; that is, he views Caufts thro* 
Effects* in an inverfe Order. And hence the 
Meaning of that Puflage in Art/fetle : iWfp j/«p 

r« TWtf JfUxlfpi'JW QfAft.<xltX *TfOf TO (pi^rl^* 1^«* T© 

r« f* (punt tyxfttj) wt*1(e irolrltov* yf/ flrr Mr J?v« e/* 
Uirtj /a the Light of the Day^ fi it Man's Intelligence 
U thsfe Qbjtfii, that fire by Nature the bright efi and 
msfl tmfphmus of all Thingi t Metaph. 1. 2. c. i* See 
alfo 1. 7. c, 4, and Ethic* Nicom* 1. 1. c. 4. Ammmiui y 
reafoning in the fame way, tiys very pertinently to 
the Subject of this Treatife — 'Aj^tutcv t? a*fyw- 
*rt*n (pwrfi, IK tu» MTtXtrtfV* xj ffUlAiTW iVl t« v «- 
•nX&rtfot kJ TtXutrtfx irp »u»*r rot yx$ vvvfar* juaAAov 

f'pai piu Aoyeif, xj inmt, ZwKpatTHf TTfpnralir, mJi* 

THT0» Jf OtVOt^VCXl I?f (fttop* JtJ prjblfc, *& TfcUT* lfc 

«ru\A«6*f, xaxma **V fo*^ir*, «ViTt* Human Na- 
ture may he well contented to advance from the mere 
itnperfeSi and complex to the mere ftmple end per feci ; 
ftr the complex Subje&s are mere familiar to us 9 and 
letter known. THut therefore it is that even a Child 
knows bow to put a Sentence together* andfy t Socrates 

wulketh ; 










tlcal Obfervers, the reft look no higher Ch. II. 
than to the PraBice and mere Work,* 
knowing nothing of thofe Principles, on 
which the whole depends. 









Thus in Speech for example — AU 
men, even the loweft, can fpeak their 
Mother- Tongue. Yet how many of this 
multitude can neither write, nor even 
read ? How many of thofe, who are thus 
far literate, know nothing of that Gram- 
mar, which refpc&s the Genius of their 
own Language ? How few then muft be 
thofe, who know Grammar univer- 
sal ; that Grammar, which without re- 
garding the feveral Idioms of particular 
Languages, only refpecls thofe Principles t 
that are ejjentlal to them all f 



'Tis our prcfentDefign to inquire about 
this Grammar; in doing which we mail 

follow 



walketh t but brut U rtftlvt this Sentence into a Noun 
and Verb y and tbtfg again into Syllables 7 and Syllables 
into Let ten or Elements, here be is at a left* Am. ill 
Com. de Pradic. p. 29. 
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Ch.ilV follow the Order confonant to human £er- 
1 ception, as being for that rcafon the more 

eafy to be underftood. ^ . ■' ;;''» 

• '. • . « '.".•. 

We (hall begin therefore firft from a 
Period or Sentence, that combination^ in 
Speech, which is obvious to all, and thence 
pafi, if poffible, to tho'fe its primary Parts, 
which, however effential, are only ob- 
vious to a few. ' ...■.': 

With refpecT: therefore to the dif- : 
fererit Species of Sentences, who is there 
fo ignorant, as if we'addrefs him in his 
Mother-Tongue, not to know when 'tis 
we qffirt. And when we queftion; when 'tit 
we command) and when we fray or wi/h t 

For example, when we read in Shake- 
Jpeare*, 

The Man, that hath' no mufic in hbnfelf* 
And is not movd with concord offweet 
Jbiihds, 

is Jit for Treafons 

. Or 

* Merchant of Venice. 
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Or in Milton*, Ch. II. 

O Friends, I hear the tread of nimble 

feet, 
Hafting this way — 

*tis obvious that thefe are affertive Sen* 
fences, one founded upon Judgment, the 
other upon Senfation. 

When the Witch in Macbeth fays to 
her Companions* 

Whenjball we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, and in rain ? 

this 'tis evident is an interrogative Sen* 
fence. 



When Macbeth fays to the Ghoft of 
Banyuo, 

— —Hence, horrible Slmdow, 
Unreal Mock'ry hence !—— 

he fpeaks an imperative Sentence, founded 
upon the paffion of hatred. 

When 



* P. L. IV. »66. 




Ch, II. When Milton fays in the character of 
' his Allegro, 

Hajle thee, Nymph* and bring with thee 
Jejl and youthful Jollity, 

he too fpcafcs an imperative Sentence, tho' 
founded on the paflion, not of hatred but 
of love. 

When in the beginning of the Para- 
dife Loft we read the following addrefs, 

Andchiefiy thou, Spirit, that dofi prefer 
Before all temples tK upright heart, and 

pure, 
InftruB me P for thou know*Jl— 

this is not to be called an imperative 
Sentence, tho' perhaps it bear the fame 
Form, but rather (if I may ufe the Word) 
'tis a Sentence precative or optative* 



What then fhall we fay ? Are Sen 
tences to be quoted in this manner without 
ceafing. all differing from each other in 

their 
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their ftamp and character ? Are they no Ch. II. 
way reducible to certain definite Chiles ? ' 
If not, they can be no objects of rational 
comprehenfion. — Let us however try. 

Tis a phrafe often apply'd to a man, 
when fpeaking, that he /peaks his mind j 
as much as to fay, that his Speech or Dif- 
courfc is a puhlijh'mg of fame Energie or 
Motion of his Soul. So it indeed is in every 
one that fpeaks, excepting alone the Dif- 
iembler or Hypocrite ; and he too, as far 
as poflible, affe&s the appearance. 

Now the Powers of the soul (over 
and above the meer-f- nutritive) may be in- 
cluded all of them in thofe of Percep- 
tion, and thofe of Volition. By the 
Powers of Perception, I mean the 
Senfes and the IntelleB | by the Powers of 
Volition, I mean, in an extended fenfe, 
not only the Will* but the feveral Pajfions 
and Appetites ; in fhort, all that moves to 
A$hn> whether rational or irrational. 

If 

f ViJ. Ariftot.dc An. II. 4. 
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Ch. II. If then the leading Powers of the Soul 
be thefe two, 'tis plain that every Speech 
or Sentence, as far as it exhibits the Soul, 
mud of courfe refpect one or other of 

thefe. 

If wt offer t 9 then is it a Sentence which 
refpec^s the Powers of Perception. For 
what indeed is to affert, if we confider the 
examples above alleged, but to pitblijh 
fome Perception either of the Senfes or 
the htielkft ? 



Again, if we interrogate, if we com- 
mand, if we pray, or if we wijh, (which 
in terms of Art is to fpeak Sentences m- 
terrogati t oe i imperative, precative, or op* 
tathej what do wc but publifh fo many 
different Volitions ? — For who is it that 
quejiions * ? He that has a Deffre to be in- 
formed. — Who is it that commands ? He 
that has a Will, which he would have 
obey'd. — What are thofe Beings, who 
either wijh or pray t Thofe, who feel 

certain 
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certain wants either for themfelves, or Ch.II. 
others, 

If then the Stmts leading Powers be the 
two above mentioned, and it be true that 
ail Speech is a publication of thefe Powers, 
it will follow that every Sentence will 

BE EITHEk A SENTENCE OF ASSERTION, 

or a Sentence of Volition, And 
thus, by referring all of them to one of 
thefe two claffes, have we found an expe- 
dient to reduce their infinitude [h). 

The 



M<ms (huatjufif, rat? pi-* fHmtmtj tjcc S\ £<,rTt>caf* 

«f nrlVUCMOjulV fXAfOV Til* ei-TW'J, OlOU l*V, fflA- 
JUtfi* £f (flyOjWlfl* T»* «fa9«V, t| Tfc» OJtTiuC! n r«* 

Jan«Vr<uK, oTo* j3aXn<T*> Af'yw, o-fWpwo, $vfA6v t *J im» 
0-jjuiatv) t« MEN TfYlafa (iJij Ttr >*ytr (t* -Groted 
to* atto^&v-rixoi') aVe T4>f ootxliKw ifyvajutwir vWp^oit* 
rat rile 4 ,U ?C^» ** <WWW xa9* aVm m^n'ruci aAA* 
wf ef frigafr aVoTiivojKivisf (tov a-VjufSaXAnrflai Jokkitt* 
wgos to tu^iiV t*k e^'£i«f) *J iito* Aeyev -crap' awl* 
C (vsTHirrr 
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Ch. II. The Extensions of Speech are quite in- 
definite, as may be fcen if we compare 

the 



fuTiwroc, x*9*Vip ttl n IITXMATIKOT xj 
EPflTHMATlKOT xa A*/*i m Xo yv f n Wf a^*, 
xj fi zrgz.yft.-X) ffiBI «t)7* fxit'm ru^tiY f^iijfclvijf, ureoV o* 
* Ad'j,^, vffirtp in) t* KAHTIKOT, »» iWf wap* 
*tj7i* Wf*£iwf* xj TftUTjtf , a Jf waf a xfiiVJcvlS^, m tirl 
T?f KTXH2, t? tfc va^« ^tipewf, «$ ijt» tb xupiWc 
■MteptiiK [IPOSTASEni 1 povfl* AE t» aiio- 
<»ANTI!CON *V* rw yvwrntw* *) tt*i t*to 
ifcxyyiK-iKQ* tiic ^r*op«af iw «/*?» yvmvim tvv Sftny- 

Kc'-j tp* dkxfatz; n $tv&ts $ iw <Jt «AA«* bJ*». The 
Meaning of the aboge palTbge being Implied in the 
Text* wc take its tranflation from the Latin Interpre- 
ter. Dumdum igttur §fi % mm mama wjha duplktm 
psttjtettm habtaty agnitioms t & wia % qu* etiam oppt- 
titienit tic atpidhctit appdldtur r qua <utro tsgmtimii tft % 
vis tjl, qua rts Jingulas csgmfdmm, ut ni£ns y cogitatio t 
Opinio, phantajia^ fenfut ; cpfetim vtrofatuhos tji, qua 
fonti) vel qua fun t, vet qua vidtntur, imtupifdmwSf ut 
funt vtiutttas, cwfsliutfiy ira t atpiditds : quatmr sratitois 
jpttit ;/, prattr enumiantcmi a partibui animi prsfuifcun-* 
tur t qua cmcupijiUfit \ mn turn animvi ipfe fir fe agit t 
fed turn ad aiiumfe tanvtrtii % qui it ad wnfequendum id % 
quad cupit, imdutir* p&jft mdtatur j atqut itiam utl ra- 
tknem ab « txquirit t ut in aratiom t quam Pereunclan- 

tern, 
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the Eneid to an Epigram of Martial. But Ch. II. 
the hngejl Exienfwn* with which Gram- 
mar has to do, is the Extenfion here con- 
fider'd, that is to fay a Sentence. The 
greater Extenfions (fuch as Syllogifms, Pa- 
ragraphs, Sections, and complete Works) 
belong not to Grammar, but to Arts of 
higher order* not to mention that all of 
them are but Sentences repeated* 

Now a Sentence {c) may be iltetch'd 

in the following defcription — a compound 

C 2 Vtyantity 



tern, aut Interrogar.tem vacant ; vet rem r fupti rm t 
vd cum ipfum cmjeqm cuptt, quhvm foquitur % ut in op- 
tantc oratlone, vd aiiquam ejus aciiinem ; atque in hac % 
Vtl ut a prajiantkre^ ut in Deprecatione j vd ut ah in- 
ferior*, Ut in ts y qui proprie Julius mminatur. Seta 
aut em Enunrians a cegng/cendi facultate frsfidfeitur : 
bacque nundat mum cagmtienem, qua in nobis tji t aut 
veram t aut fimuhtam* haque Hicc fola verum falfum- 
quc capit : pr&terea vtr$ nulla. Ammon. in Libr. d« 
Interpretatione. 

(c) Avy& Sk (pJwvn frukOiTt! (r^*«im>ci?, ?f m* 
(tifti xa&* aura <r^*<m ti. Artft, Poet. e. 20- Sec 
alfo de Interpret, c. 4. 
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Ch. II. Quantity of Sound fignificant % of 'which cer- 
tain Parti an ihemfehes alfo Jignificant '. 

Thus when I fay [the Sun Jhmetii\ not 
only the whole quantity of found has a 
meaning, but certain Parts alfo, fuch as 
[Sun] and [Jbineth.] 

But what fhall we fay ? Have thefe 
Parts again other Parts, which are in like 
manner fignificant, and fo may the pro- 
grefs be purfued to infinite? Can we fup- 
pofe all Meaning, Hke Body, to be divi- 
fible, and to include within itfelf other 
Meanings without end ? If this be abfurd, 
then muil we necerTarily admit, that there 
is fuch a thing as a Sound fgmfcant ', of 
which no Part is of itfelf ftgnif cant. And 
this is what we call the proper character 
of a (a*) Word. For thus, though the 

Words 



(d) town <r*[A&vTim f — m f*>i£&> iiiv Wi **0* duro 
(rtipanWv. Be Poetic, c. 20. De Interpret, c. 2. 
& 3, Pr'tfdanH Definition of a Word (Lib 2.) is as 

follow* 
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Words [Sun] and [JImeth] have each aCh. II. 
Meaning, yet is there certainly no Mean- 1 
ing in any of their Pans, neither in the 
Syllables of the one, nor in the Letters of 
the other. 

If therefore all Speech whether in 
profe or verfe, every Whole, every Sec- 
tion, every Paragraph, every Sentence, 

imply a certain Meaning, divifible into otfar 
Meanings , but Words imply a Meaning, 
which is not fo divifible : it follows that 
Words will he the fmallefi parts offpeech, 
in as much as nothing lefs has any Mean- 
ing fit all* 

C 7 To 



follows — Diflio export minima orat fonts cmjlrull^^ id 
tjly in ord'me (ompsftta. Pars autem, quantum ad Mum 
inUlligendumj id ejf t ad iottus fenfus initUtSlum. Hoc 
itutem tdfo ditfum rjl y nequis canttur vires in duas partes 
dividtre t hec ejl % in vi & res j nen tnlm ad mum i*t //;'- 
gendum h*c Jit divifw. To Prifcian we may add Theo- 
dore Gaza. — Ai£if St, {*,tgf& tXa'^ifov k*t» vwrafciv 
My** Litrod. Gram. 1. 4. Plats (hewed them thts 
characleriftic of a Word— See Ciaty-lus* p 385. Edit* 
Serr. 
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Ch. II. ^ know therefore thefpecies of Words 
' muft needs contribute to the knowledge of 
Speech, as it implies a knowledge of its 
minutef Parts. 

This therefore muft become our next 
Inquiry, 



CHAP. 




Concerning thejpecies ofWords % thefmalkfi 
Parts of Speech, 



LET us firft fearch for the Species of Ch.III. 
Words among thofe Parts of Speech, f 
commonly received by Grammarians, For 
example, in one of the paffiges above 
cited«— 



The Man, that hath no mujic in h wife If 
And is not movd with concord offmeet 

founds^ 
Is Jit for treafons—' 

Here the Word [The] is an Articles— 
[Man] [No] [Mafic] [Concord] [Sweet] 
[Sounds] [Fit] [Treajons] are all Novns, 
fome Suh/iantive, and ibme Adjeclhe— 
{That] and [Himfeff] are Pronouns — 
[Hath] and [is] are Verbs — [moved] a 
Participle — [AW] an Adverb — [And] 
a Conjunction — [In] [with] and [For] 
C 4 are 
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Ch. III. arc Prepositions. In one fentence we 
have all thofe Parts of Speech, which the 
Greek Grammarians are found to acknow- 
ledge. The Latins only differ in having 
no Article, and in feparating the Inter- 
jection, as a Part of itfelf, which the 
Greeks include among the Species of j$4- 
verbs, 



What then fliall we determine ? why 
are there not more Species of Words ? why 
fo many ? or if neither more nor fewer, 
why thefe and not others p 

To refolve, if poftible, thefe feveral 
Queries, let us examine any Sentence that 
comes in our way, and fee what differences 
we can difcoverin its Parts. For exam- 
ple, the fame Sentence above, 

The Man that hath no mufic, &c. 

One Difference foon occurs, that fame 
Words are variable, and others invariable. 
Thus the Word Man may be varied into 
Man's and Men; Hath, into Have, Haft, 

Had, 







Had, &c. Sweet into Sweeter and SweeteJ^ChML 
Fit into Fitter and Fitteji. On the con- 1 
trary the Words, Tlie, In, And> and fome 
others, remain as they are, and cannot be 
altered. 

And yd it may be quefHoned, how far 
this Difference is eflential. For in the firfl 
place, there are Variations, which can be 
hardly called neceflary, becaufe only fome 
Languages have them, and others have 
them not. Thus the Greeks have the dual 
Variation, which is unknown both to the 
Moderns and to the ancient Latins. Thus 
the Greeks and Latins vary their Adjcciivcs 
by the triple Variation of Gender, Cafe, 
and Number ; whereas the Engti/k never 
vary them in any of thofe ways, but thro' 
all kinds of Concord preferve them flilj 
the fame. Nay even thofe very Variations, 
which appear mod neceflary, may have 
their places fupplied by other methods; 
fome by Auxiliars, as when for Bruti, or 
Bruto we fay, of Brutus, to Brutus ; fome 

by 
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U- | This Diftin&ion being admitted, we 
thus purfue cur Speculations. All things 

what- 



T*¥ IK^tillFl'.ariV. TOP atUT&H TfClTG* f»"U ITT tV SUNT*.* X« Tl T<m> 
piTCM fjTt* **&.*Vl0 |1Tl TW* pr,j!A»TUV, OVOft.ZTW t ft J * 

*h«^M»tf<r» tse (pwwifvra, a Juv«f*fv« x<*t* IJAzu fir* 

In the fame manner , as of the Elements or Letters Jime 
me /Wr/fj tubkh of themfeluet complete a Sound ; othtrs 
are ConjhiantSy which withsut the help tsf Fawtls have no 
fxpttfs V&eatity^ Jo likewlfe may we conceive at U the na* 
tur t *f Words* Ssmeofthem, like Vow Js y are of them- 
felves expr/iftiY, as is the cafe of Verbis Nouns ;, Pro- 
»»itns % end Adverbs ; others^ like Confriants^ wait for 
their Fsweh t being unable ts become exprefftve by their 
mm prtyer flrettgthy as h the cafe of Ptep cfttiont, Arti- 
ettt) end Cmjtmclhm ; for thsfe pa*ts of Speech are al- 
ways Qmjfynifta ;t, that is, are only fignificant % when af- 
foctaUdtofittuthifig elje* Apollon. *lc Synuxi. L, I. 
C» j, lUiqut quibufitim pbHefapbii platuit no MEN <2f 
teiibum Sola* esse partes Oratiqnis; Ctetera 
Ver&, Apmikicula vet Juncti/RAs eawm: attomeda 
mwh.'n partes fnrtt taluU & tra'es, e*ttra atttem fide/i 9 
e*ra % JttippG) £* ctoVt & ftmttta) vinculo- W congkt'wa- 

Hones 
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whatever either extft as the Energies, or Ch Alt. 
AffecJtons offome other thing, or without 1 
being the Energies or Affeclions of fome 
other thing. If they ex i ft as the Energies 
or Affections of jome thing elfe, then arc 
they called Attributes. Thus to 
think is the attribute of a Man j to he 
white, of a Swan ; to fy % of an Eagle ; 
to be four-footed, of a Horfc. If they 
exift not after this manner, then are they 
call'd Substances*. Thus Man, 
Swan, Eagle and Horfi are none of 
them Attributes, but all SubiUnces, be- 
caufe however they may exift in Time 
and Place, yet neitlur of thefe, nor of 
any thing elfe do they exift as Energies 
or Affections, 




And 



' tioms farthtm x£ruii t (h&t *ji % tabular um 1$ trabtum) n&n 
partei navh dhuntur. Prife L. IX. 913. 

• Substances] Thus Ariflodc. Nuy ph a* t„Vm 
tipy,Tm, ti BTGT iVi» « wri*\ ot* to {xj\ **0 tirsxa- 
fitt*! aXKa xaG' x t£ «AX*. Mettph. Z. y, p. 106. 
Ed, Sylb. 
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Ch.III. And thus all things whatfoever being 
'either {/) Subftancesot Attributes, it fol- 
lows of courfe that all Words, which art 
Jignificant as Principals y muft needs be 
fignificant of either the one or the other. 
If they are fignificant of Subfianees f they 
are call'd Subfiantives ; if of Attributes* 
they are calFd Attributives* So that all 
Words whatever % Jignificant as Princi- 
pals, are either Substantives or At- 
tributives* 



Again, as to Words, which are only 
fignificant as Accejforks, they acquire a 
Signification either from being aflbciated 
to one Word, or elfe to many. If to one 
Word a/one, then as they can do no more 
than in fome manner define or determine, 
they may jultly for that reafon be called 

De- 



(f) This divlfion of things into Subjlona an Am* 
dent feems to have been admitted by Philofophers of all 
Sedh and Ages, Sec Catigsr. c. 2. Mttapbyfi L. VI f . 
c. 1. D*C*U 3 L. III. c. 1. 
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Definitives, If to many Words d/Ch.III, 
once, then as they ferve to no other pur- 
poic than to connect, they are called for 
that reafon by the name of Connec- 
tives* 

And thus it is that all Words what- 
ever arc either Principals or Acceffhries % 
or under other Names, either jignificant 
from them/elves » or Jignificant by relation, 
—If Jignificant from themfehes, they are 
either Suhftanthes or Attributives*, if 
Jignificant by relation, they are cither 
Definitives or Connectives. So that un- 
der one of thefe four Species, Sub- 
stantives, Attributives, De- 
finitives, and Connectives, are 
all Words, however different m in a 
manner included. 



If any of thefe Names feem new and 
unufual, we may introduce others more 
ufual, by calling the Subftantives, Nouns ; 
the Attributives, Verbs; the Definitives, 

Arti- 
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Ch.III. Articles ; and the Connc&hes t Con- 
junctions, 

Shou'd it be aiVd, what then be- 
comes of Pronouns, Adverbs, Prepofitions, 
and Interjections; the anfwer is t either 
they mufl: be found included within the 
Species above-mentioned, or elfe muft be 
admitted for Co many Species by them- 
felves. 

§ There were various opinions in an- 
cient days, as to the number of thefe Parts, 
or Elements of Speech. 

Plato in his*Sophift mentions only 
two, the Noun and the Verb. Arjftotfe 
mentions no more, where he treats of 
•f Propositions, Not that thofe acute Phi- 
lofophers were ignorant of the other Parts, 
but they fpoke with reference to Logic or 

Dia- 



* Tom- I. p. 261. Edit. Ser. 
f De Interpr. c. 2 & 3. 






!ook TtfE First, 

Diak0k (g), coniidering the Eflence of Ch.IIL 

peech as contained in thefe two, becaufc' 
theft alone combined make a perfect offer* 
the Sentence, which none of the reft with- 
out them are able to effed. Hence there- 
fore Arijiotle in his * treatife of Poetry 
(where he was to lay down the elements 

Of 






(g) Partes igitur tratimh funt fecundum DlaUiikst 
du* y NomEN ts* Verbum; quia ha fol* etiom per 
ft conjunct* pitnsm faciunt % rat ion em ; aliai autem parity 
«^r>c*li^efiSpt*T*» hoc ejl t tonftgnifcantia appttlahantx 
Prifcian. 1. 2. p. 574. Edit, Putfchii. Bxijiit hie qu*- 
dam quajlkt cur dm tantum, Nomen if Vereum* 
jt ( Arijhttlei fc.) dcterminurc promt ttat y cum plures par- 
ses or at U nil t£t videaniur, Qui but hoc diet nd am e/f f tan- 
turn Arijlotekm hoc libra dijfinijfe-) quantum illi ad id, 
qmd infihmrat iraclare t fuffecit, Trailat nomqut de 
Jbnpiici tnuntiaiwa eratitnty qu* fe'dicet httjufmodi eji y ut 
junfth tantum Vtrhh & Neminibus comp&itatur, — Quart 
fuptrfiuum ejf qu*rere> cur alias qucque t qu* vidtntur 
trait an is partes, mn proptfuerit , qui turn totw JSmpKa'ter 
wathnii, fed tantum /implicit trationis inftitutt element* 
parttru Boetius in Llhr. de Interpretat. p. 295. 
JpoUonius from the above principles elegantly calls ih< 
Noun and Verb, ** i^v^lrvra j*i£*r tv Xoyn t th§ 
moft animated parti of Sptech. De Syntaxi I. 1. c. 3* 
p. 24. See alfo Plutarch. Q**ft* Ptatm. p> 1009. 
* Poet. Cap. 20. 
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Ch.IH.of a more variegated fpeech) adds the jfr~ 
' tide and Conjunction to the Noun and 
Verb, and Co adopts the fame Parts, with 
thofe eftablifiied in this Treatifc. To 
Ariftoile*$ authority (if indeed better can. 
be required) may be added that alfo of 
the elder Stoics (ft). 

The latter Stoics inftead of four Parts 
made five, by dividing the Noun into the 
Appellative f and Proper, Others increafed 
the number, by detaching the Pronoun 
from the Noun - t the Participle and Ad- 
verb from the Verb -, and the Prepojition 
f r om th c Conj un&icn. The Latin Gram- 
marians went farther, and detached theln- 
tcrpBion from the Adverb, within which 
by the Greeks it was always included, as a 
Species, 

We 



(b) For this we have the authority of Dhnyfws o$Ha- 
lkarnaj[m % Di Strufl- Orai. Stft. 2, whom ^umtii'mn 
follows, Injf r L i, c. 4. Dhgine$ Latrttm and Prifcitm 
make them always to have admitted five Parts. Sec 
Prifdatt} as before, and Locrtius, Lib, VII, Segm. 57. 
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We arc told indeed by (t) Dianyfius ofch.IIL 
Halicarmffus and Quint ilian y \\\*tAriftotie t 
with Theode&es, and the more early wri- 
ters* held but three Parts of fpecch, the 
N#un t the Verb, and the Cm]un$ion, This, 
It muft b* owned, accords with the oriental 
Tongues, whofe Grammars (we are {k) 
told) admit no other* But as to Arijictte, 
wc have his own authority to aflert the 
contrary, who not only enumerates the 
four Species which we have adopted, but 
afcertains them each by a proper Defini- 
tion *. 

D 2 To 

(/) See the places quoted in the note immediately 
preceding. 

(i) Anttqutjfmta evrum eft opinio, qui tres dajfes fa- 
ctum, Ejfque hac Arahum ^mque fententia — Hebrai 
q usque (qui, cum A tabu GrammettH&Titfcr there dtfmerent* 
artemeamdtmumferiberc t* t p&utt t a quod ante annsi £?nti~ 
git cirdter quadrtngetttti} Hibrtti* \nquam kac in refeaiti 
funt mQgjftrcs fuet Arahes. — Imma vera trtum dsjfium nu* 
mnumalia elietm Orient if lingua rttinmt. Dubtum^ utrum 
ed in re Orientates imitati funt entiquss Gr*Hrum x an hi 
petim femti funt Qrientatium exerrfplum, Utut ejl % etiam 
Vetera Graces tres tamum partes agnovtjfe, mnjdum aa- 
Utrtfl DionyfMS)8cc. VoiT. de Analog- Ll.c, i, Sec 
alfo Sanclii Mtrnrv, Lt.c* 2. 
• Sup. p. 34. 




CHAP. IV. 

Concerning Subfiantives y properly fa called. 



Substantives are all thofe principal 'Cb.IV '. 
Words* which are fignificant of Sub- 
fiances, considered as Subflances. 



The firft fort of Subflances arc the na- 
tural, fuch as Animal, Vegetable, Man, 
Oak. 




There are other Subflances ofouroivn 
making. Thus by giving a Figure not na- 
tural to natural Materials we create fuch 
Subftances, as Houfe, Ship, Watch, Te- 
lefcope, &c. 

Again, by a more refined operation of our 
Mind alone t we abflracl any Attribute from 
its neceflary fubjed, and confidcr It apart, 
devoid of its dependence. For example, 
from Body we abftraft to Fly, from Sur- 
D 3 face, 



iB 
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Ch. IV. face, the being White*, from Soul, the be* 
* n g Temperate* 

* 
And thus it is we convert even Attri- 
butcs into Subflances, denoting them on 
this ocean* on by proper Suhjiantives,{\ich as 
Flight, Whitenefs, Temperance*, or elfe by 
others more general, iuch as Motion, Cc- 
Iour, Virtue, Thefe we call abstract 
Substances; the fecond fort we call 

ARTIFICIAL. 

Now ail thofe feveral Subflances have 
their Genus, their Species, and their In- 
dividuals. For example in natural Sub- 
flances, Animal is a Genus ; Man, a Spe- 
cies ; Alexander, an Individual, In arti- 
ficial Subftances, Edifice is a Genus ; Pa* 
/ace, a Species j the Vatican, an Individual* 
In abflraB Subflances, Motion is a Ge- 
nus; Flight , a Species; this Flight or that 
Flight are Individuals. 



As 
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As therefore every (a) Genus may beCh.IV, 
found whole and in tire in each one of its ' 
Species j (for thus Man, Horfe, and Dog 
are each of them diftindtly a complete and 
intirc Animal) and as every Species may 
be found whole and intire in each one of its 
Individuals} (for thus Socrates 9 Plato, and 
Xenophon are each of them completely and 
diftinctly a Man) hence it is, that every 
Genus, tho' On e, is multiplied into M an V; 
and every Species, tho* One* is alfo mul- 
tiplied into Many, by reference to thofe 
beings, which are their proper fubordinates* 
Since then no Individual has anyfuch Sub- 
ordinates, it can never in ftri&nefs be con- 
fidered as Many, and fo is truly an Ik- 
dividual as well In Nature as in Name. 
D 4 From 




{a) This is what Plata fcems to have exprefled in 
a manner fomewhat myfterious, when he talks of 

SitXTlTZpUv, j^ -EroXAAf* ITIP*f «AAl)AWV, VTTQ fJLtAt 

fgJtv vffii^jbumtf. Sopbifi* p 253. Edit* SerrmL 
For the common definition of Genus and Species, fee the 
Ifagoge or Introduction otPerphyry to Arijhttc % $ Logic. 
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Ch.IV. From thefe Principles it is, that Words 
following the nature and genius oi^hings* 
Juch Subftantives admit of Number as de- 
note Genera or Species, while thofe, which 
denote (if) Individuals, in ftri&nefs admit 
it BQt* 

Besides 



{b) Yetfometimes Individuals have plurality or Num- 
ber, from the caufes following. In the firft place the 
Individuals of the human rate are fo large a multitude 
even in the fmalleft nation, that it would be difficult to 
invent a new Name for every new born Individual- 
fience then tnftcad of ont only being callM Marcus, and 
Aru only Antomus, it happens that many are called Mar- 
cus and many called Antwtus \ and thus *tis the Romans 
had their Plurals, Marc's and Antonii, as we in later 
days have our Maris and our Anthenks. Now the Plu- 
rals of this fort may be well called accidental, becaufe 
it is meerly by chance that the Names coincide- 
There feems more rcafon for fuch Plurals, as the 
PttltmitSy Scipioii Cats.*, or (to itiilance in modern 
names) the Hswards, Pelbatns, and Afautagmt j be- 
Caufe a Race or Family is like a jn.alhr fort of Sptms j 
fo that the family Nam? extends to the Kindred, as the 
fpecific Name extends to the Individuals, 

A third caufe which contributed to make proper 
Names become Plural, was the high Charadcr or Emi~ 
mnce of fome one Individual, whofe Name became af- 
terwards a kind of asmmon Appellative, to denote all 

thofc, 
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Besides Number* another character- Ch.IV. 
iftic, viTible in Subftances, is that of Sex. ' 
Every Subftance is either Male ot Female % 
or both Male and Female ; or neither one 
nor the other* So that with refpect to Sexes 
and their Negation, all Subftances conceive- 
able are comprehended under this fourfold 
confideration. 



Now the exigence of Hermaphrodites 
being rare, if not doubtful ; hence Lan- 
guage, only regarding thofe diftin&ions 

which 



thofe, who had pretentions to merit in the fame way. 
Thus every great Critic was caLTd an Arijfarehui j every 
great Warrior^ an Alexander - f every great Beauty % a He- 
Un* &c. 

A Daniel twm t§ Judgment f yea a Daniel, 
cries Shykti £n the Play, when he would exprefs the 
wifdom of the young Lawyer, 

So Martial in that well known vcrfe, 

&>rt MffiCENATBs, nan deerunty Flatte y Mar ones. 
So LuciiitHy 
AiriAinci nufiict, jfvrHNJE Bmnit) a/peri A- 

THONES- 

^o'ffc* *AE0ONTEr, * AETKAAIHNEX. Luclaii 
in Timon, T. 1. p. 108. 




Ch. IV. which are more obvious, confiders Words 
' denoting Subjiances to be either Mascu- 
line, Feminine, or Neuter*. 

As to our own Species and all thofe 
animal Species, which have reference to 
common Lift* or of which the Male and 
the Female, by their fize, form, colour, 
&c. are eminent fy diftmgtiijhed, moft Lan- 
guages have different Subftantives, to de- 
note the Male and the Female, But as to 
thofe animal Species, which either left fre~ 
quentiy occur \ or of which one Sex is /eft 
apparently dijiinguijhed from the other, in 
thefe a fingle Subftantive commonly fcrvei 
for both Sexes. 









* After this manner they are dtftinguifhed by Ariffo- 
tk. T«> eVoi*«Tw> t* ph «f f*va, t« it $nXtx f x« St 
j*sta£J. Poet. cap. Si. Protagoras before him bad 
eft.tblifiied the fame DiftintHon, calling them *¥/'**» 
$n'At«, jj rumi. Ariftot.Rhet.L.HI. c. 5. Where 
mart what were afterwards called ■&-*£«» or Neuters, 
were by thefe called r» f**T»|v xj raW 



, 
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f In the Englijh Tongue it Teems a ge- CMV. 
neral rule (except only when infringed by < 
a figure of Speech) that no Subftantive is 
Mafculine, but what denotes a Male ani- 
mal Subflance ; none Feminine* but what 
denotes a Female animal Suhjiance » and 
that where the Subftance has no Sex, the 
Subftantive is always Neuter, 

But -lis not fo in Greek, Latin, and 
many of the modern Tongues. Thefe all 
of them have Words, fome mafculine, 
fome feminine (and thofe too in great 
multitudes) which have reference to Sub- 
ftances, where Sex never had exiftence. 
To give one inftance for many. Mind 
is furely neither male, nor female; yet is 
NOTE* in Greek, mafculine, and mens, 

\a Latin, feminine. 

Im 



^ Nam quitquid per Naturam Stxui nen adfigwtur, 
tteutrum habifi eporteret^fctl Id An &c« Coiifent apud 
Putfch. p, 2023, 2024. 

The whole Paflage from Gewa H&mtftum, qua na- 
turaiia ft$nt &c- is worth pcrufing. 




HERM 



Ch.1V. In fome Words thefc diftinctions fecm 
'owing to nothing elfe, than to the mere 
cafual ftruciure of the Word itfelf : It is 
of fuch a Gender, from having fuch a 
Termination ; or from belonging perhaps 
to fuch a Declenfion. In others we may 
imagine a more fubtle kind of reafoning, a 
reafoning which difcerns even m things 
without Sex a diftant analogy to that great 
natural Distinction, which (accord- 
ing to Milton) animates the World %* 



In this view we may conceive fuch Sub- 
stantives to have been confidered, as 
Masculine, which were " confpicuous 
" for the Attributes of imparting or com- 
" municating ; or which were by nature 
11 acVi've, ftrong, and efficacious, and that 
** indifcriminately whether to good or to 
** ill ; or which had claim to Eminence, 
'< either laudable or otherwife." 

The 

% Mr. Linr.&us, the celebrated Botanift, has traced 
the D'tjiinftkn ofStxts throughout the whole VtgttabU 
W»M % and made it the Balis of bis Botanic Method* 
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The Feminine on the contrary werechJV, 
fuch, as were confpicuous for the At* ( 
" tributes either of receiving, of contain- 
** Ing, or of producing and bringing forth; 
M or which had more of the paflive in 
" their nature, than of the aftive; or 
** which were peculiarly beautiful and 
" amiable; or which had refpecl: to fuch 
«* Exceffes, as were rather Feminine, than 

Upon thefe Principles the two greater 
Luminaries were confidered, one as Maf* 
culine, the other as Feminine; the Sun 
('HA<©- f So/ J as Mafculine, from commu- 
nicating Light, which was native and ori- 
ginal, as well as from the vigorous warmth 
and efficacy of his Rays ; the Moon (£s- 
X^wj, Luna J as Feminine, from being the 
Receptacle only of another's Light, and 
from mining with rays more delicate and 
Toft. 



Thus 



Ch.IV. Thvs Milton, 

Firft in his £^ the glorious LtokfHtobfien, 
Regent of Dap, and all tH Horizon round 
Infyfted with bright rdjs '% Jocund tb rim 
His longitude thro 9 Heav'tts high road: 

the gray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades before him dotted, 
Shedding fweet influence. Lefs bright the 

Moon 
But oppoftte, in leveffd Weft wax fit, 
His mirrour, with full face borrowing Islek 

Light 
From him ; for other light sm needed none. 

P.L. VII. 370. 

By Virgil they were confidcred as Bro* 
ther and Sifter, which (lilt prefer?ea the 
fame diftinction. 

Nee Fr atris radiis obnoxiajurgere Luna. 

G. I. 396. 

The Sky or Etiter is in Greek and 
Latin Mafculine, as being the fource of 
thofeftiowers, which impregnate the Earth. 

The 
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* The Earth on the contrary is univer- Ch.1V. 
fally Feminine t from being the grand Re- 
ceiver, the grand Container , but above all 
from being the Mother (either mediately or 
immediately) of every fublu nary Subftance, 
whether animal or vegetable. 

Thus Virgil, 

Turn Pater omnipotens fecmdis im- 

bribus ^Ether 
Conjugis in gremium l^t^e defend; t, 

& omnes 
Magnus a/it magna commixtus corpore foetus* 

GAL 325. 

Thus Shake/pear, 

— $ Common Mother, Thou 
Whofe Womb tmmeaftrable, and infinite 

Breaft 
Teems and feeds ail — Tim, of Athens. 

So Milton, 

Whatever Earth, all-bearing Mother, 
yields, P. L, V. 

So 



* Seneca: Nat. $uajl. III. 14. 

I Qfppifiy yn ^a^i^- Grxc AntK. p. 281. 




CUV\ So Virgil, 

Non jam mater a/it Te l l u s, <virefqu£ 
minijlrat {c) > JEn . XL 71. 

Among artificial Subftances the Ship 
(Nosfe, NavisJ is feminine, as being ib 
eminently a Receiver and Container of va- 
rious things, of Men, Arms, Provifions, 
Goods, &c. Hence Sailors, fpeaking of 
their Veflel, fay always, " she rides at 
" anchor" " she « under fail:' 






A City (no**?, CivitasJ and a Coun- 
try (nar^f, P atria J are feminine alfeg 
by being (like the Ship) Containers and 
Receivers, and farther by being as it were 
the Mothers and Nurfes of their respective 
Inhabitants. 

Thus 



(f) — Ao x} in tZ eAw ta* THZ (pwHJ, «f ®HAT 
^ MHTEPA npil*W OTPANON ft ^ HAION, 

xj I* Tl TWW *AAu* T<*V TOISTWtf, Wf TENflNTAS K^ 

TIATEPAS wfwayopiwirt. Arift, de Gener. Aram. 
I. I. C. 2* 
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fTaus Virgil, CUV. 

Salve, magna Parens frugum, Satur-* 
nia Tellus, 
Magna Virum Geor. IL 173* 
So, in that Heroic Epigram on thofe 
brave Greeks, who fell at Charonea, 

UOVTUV 

Their parent Country in her bofm 

holds 
Their wearied bodies.— * 




So Milton, 

The City, which Thoufeeft, no other deem 
Than great and glorious Rome, Qu_e en of 
the Earth. Par. Reg, L. IV. 

As to the Ocean, tho* from its being 
the Receiver of all Rivers, as v/ell as the 

Container 

~ — ^— 

* Demoft. is OraL de Coroni, 

£ 
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, Container and ProduBrefs of (o many Ve- 
getables and Animals, it might juftly have 
been made (like the Earth) Feminine ; yet 
its deep Voice and boifierous Nature have, in 
fpight of thefe reafons, prevailed to make 
it Male* Indeed the very found of Homer t 

would fuggcft to a hearer, even ignorant 
of its meaning, that the Subject was in- 
compatible with female delicacy and Toft* 
nefs. 

Time (Xpa\&>) from his mighty Efficacy 
upon every thing around us, is by the Greeks 
and Englijb juftly confidered as Mafculme. 
Thus in that elegant diftich, (poken by a 
decrepit old Man, 

* *0 yap Xpov&* {/ txctfifye, Tt£[w v <rtxpog 9 
"Airavja $* lpya£op£V&* d&dws'tp 1 * 'f* 

Me Time hath bent* that forty Artijl* he 

Thatfurely makes* whateer he handles* 
wrfe* 



Grace. Anth . p* 290. 
f Stob. Eel. p. 59 r. 




Or], Whom doth he gallop withal? 
Rof. With a thief to the gallows, — 

As you like it. 

The Greek Qamr®* or ABi^ and the 
Englijh Death, feem from the fame ir- 
refiftible Power to have been considered as 
Mafculine* Even the Vulgar with us arc 
(o accuftomed to this notion, that a Fe- 
male Death they would treat as ridi- 
culous ((/). 

Take a few Examples of the mafcu- 
line Death. 



E 2 



Caffi- 



(d) Well therefore did Milton in his Paradifc Loft 
not only adopt Death as a Peefin y but con Ik J er him 
as Mafculine : in which he was fo far from introducing 
a Phantom of his own, or from giving it a Gender not 
fitpported hy Cujhm ; that perhaps he had as much the 
Sanfliw of national Opinion for bis Mafculine Dtcth % as 
the ancient Poets had for many of their Deities. 
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Gh.IV. Callimachus upon the Elegies of his 
Friend Heraclitus — 

*A< & tecc) ^icatrtv ayhvtq, y<np o wscptuv 

■ r j ^/ thy fweet warbling fir ains 
Still live immortal, nor on them Jhall Death 
His jfa/7^ eVr /ay, tho Ravager ofalL 

In the Alceftis of Euripides, 0*W®* 
or Death is one of the Perfons of the 
drama ; the beginning of the play is made 
up of dialogue between Him and Apollo ; 
and towards its end, there is a fight be- 
tween Him and Hercules, in which Her- 
cules is conqueror, and refcues Alcejlls 
from his hands. 



It is well known too, that Sleep and 
Death are made Brothers by Homer. 
It was to this old Gorgias elegantly allud- 
ed, when at the extremity of a Jong life 
he lay Jlumbering on his Death-bed. A 
Friend afked him, ** How he did?"— 

" Sleep 
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" Sleep (replied the old Man) isjuf upon Ch.IV, 
** delivering me over to the care of his 1 
* f Brother {e),' r 

Thus Shake/pear, fpeaking of Life, 

■ - merely Thou art Death's Fool*, 
For him Thou labour f by thy fight to 

Jhun* 
And yet runf towards him fill. 

Meaf. for JVTeaf. 



So Milton, 

Dire was the toftngy deep the groans % 

Defpair 
Tended thefck, bufeffrom couch to couch ; 
And over them triumphant Death his 

dart 
Shook ; but delay d tofrike — -^ 

P, L. XI. 489 #7. 

The 



MziT'AAEA^nL Stob. Eel, p. 600. 

(f) Suppofe in any one of thefe examples we intro- 
duce a female Death t fuppofe we read, 

E 3 And 
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Ch .IV. i e&afi'd the Devil flood, 

And felt, how awful Goodnefs it, andja*m 
Virtue in her Jhape how lovely, Jaw, 
and pin d 

His io/s ■ ■ * 

P. L. IV. 846. 

This being allowed, Vice (Ko£x*«) be- 
comes Feminine of courfe, as being, in 
the (ru$oixCx or Co-ordination of thing?, 
Virtue's natural Oppofite (h). 

The Fancies, Caprices, and fickle 
Changes of Fortune would appear but 
awkwardly under a Character, that was 
Male : but taken together they make a 

very 



(A) They arc both rcprefented as Femaht by Xtno- 
fhm r in the celebrated Story of Htnultty taken from 
Prvdhuu See Mmsrah, L, II- c, I. As to the 
fufotyjot here mentioned, thus Varts.-^^Pythagwat 
Semi us ait omnium rerum initio ejjft bim : ut finttm tsf 
ipfinitum % henum & melum^ vham \3 morttm t diem £sf 
r,cRtm, De JUng. Lat. L. IV. See alio Arijl* Mt* 
ia$h. L. I. c. $. and EuUfmJlku^ Chap. Ixii. ver. 24, 
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very natural Female, which has no fmallCh.IV*. 
refemblance to the Coquette of a modern* 
Comedy, beftowing, withdrawing, and 
Shifting her favours, as different Beau 6 
fucceed to her good graces. 



Tranfmutat incerlos honores* 
Nunc mihu nunc alii benigna* 



Hor. 



Why the Furies were made Female 9 
is not (o eafy to explain, unlefs it be that 
female Paffions of all kinds were confi- 
dered as fufceptible of greater excefs, than 
male Paflionsi and that the Furies were 
to be reprefented, as Things fuperlatively 
outrageous. 



Talibus AkBo diclis exarfit in iras. 
At yuveni orantifubitus tremor occupat 

art us : 
Dirtguere oculi ': M Erinnys fibitat Hy- 

dris % 
Tantaquefe fades aperit : turn fiammca 

torauens 

J^umina 





humlna cunBantan & qu&renttm dicers 

flura 
Reppulh, & geminos erexit crlnibus an* 

gues, 
Verberaque infonuit* rabidoqut hac ad* 

didk ore : 
Em 1 Eg$ vifiafnu, &c. 

JBn. VII. 455 (,). 



He 



(i) The Words above mentioned, Tmt % Death* 
Fortune, Virtut^ &e. in Greeks Latin, Frtnch f and 
moft modern Languages, though they arc dtverfifiaf 
with Genders in the manner defcribed, yet never rary 
the Gender, which they have once acquired, except in 
a few in ftances, where the Gender is doubtful. We 
cannot fay « aftl* or I agi1n\ hac Virtus or hie Fir- 
fwj, la Vtriu or h Vertu f and fo of the reft. But it is 
other wife in Englijh. We in our own language fay, 
Virtue is its own Reward, or Virtue is htr own Re- 
ward ; Time maintains its wonted Pace, or Time 
maintains his wanted Pace* 

There is a lingular advantage in this liberty, as it 

enables ns to mark, with a peculiar force, the Diftinc- 
lion between the fevcre or Lagiml Stile, and the orna- 
mental or Rbttoritat. Tor thus when we fpeak of the 
above Words, and cf all others naturally devoid of Sex, 
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He, that would fee more on this Sub-Ch.IV, 
jeft, may confult Ammonm the Peripate-* 

tic 






as Ntuters % we fpeak of them at they art, and as be- 
comes a hgicai Inquiry. When we give them Sex 9 by 
making them Mafculine or Feminine, they are from 
thenceforth ptrfsnifad ; are a kind of intelHgtnt Brings y 
and become, as fuch, the proper ornaments either of 
Rhctorh or of Pffttty, 

Thus Afikai, 

Tht Thu*4tr 

Wingd with red light* ning and impetmus rage t 
Perhaps bath [pent h I s Jhofis P. Loft. I, j j^ 

The Poet, having juft before called the HaU % and 
Timndtr, God*s Mmifleri ef fongeanct* and fo pcrfoni- 
fitfd them, had he afterwards faid its Shafts for his 
Shafts, would have destroyed his own Image, and ap- 
proached withal fo much nearer to Profe. 

The following Psflhge is from the fame Poem, 

Shu Id intermitted Vengtancs arm again 

His red right band P. L II, 174. 

In this Place His Hand is clearly preferable either ta 
Her*s or Its, by immediately referring us to Gidhim- 
fitfihc Avenger. 
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ChJV, tic in his Commentary on the Trcatife de 
} Interpretation?* where the Subject is treat- 
ed at large with refpect to the Greek 
Tongue. Wc fhall only obferve, that as 
all fuch Speculations are at beft but Con- 
jectures, they ihould therefore be received 

with 



,. 



I fhail only give one inftance more, and quit this 
Subject. 

At hit t&mmand th' up~rtwted Htlh retir'd 
Each ta His piste : they beard his voice and went 
Ohfequisus : Heav*n his wanted fate remit-' <i+ 
And with f reft f swell H'tli and FaUey fmifd^ 

P. L. VI. 

See aifo ver, 54, 55, of the fame Book. 

Here all things are performed ; the Hills hear 9 the 
Valleys /mile, and the Face of Heaven h renewed. 
Suppofe then the Foci had been neceJBtated by the Jaws 
of bis language to have fnid — Each Hiii retir'd to its 
Plate — Heaven renewed its xvmted face — how profaic 
and lifelefs would thefe Neuters have appeared j how 
detrimental to the Prsfipopeia t which he was aiming to 
eflabtifli ? In this therefore he was happy » that the 
Language^ in which he wrote, impofed no fuch necef- 
ftiy ; 2nd he was too wife a Writer, to impofe it on 
htmfclf. It were to be withed, his Correctors had been, 
wt wife on their parts. 
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with candour, rather than feminized Ch.IV* 
with rigour. Varro'% words on a Subject' 
near akin arc for their aptnefs and elegance 
well worth attending. Non mediocres enim 
tenebra infihSt, ubi kac captanda ; neque 
eo, quo pervrnire volumus, femitte irit& ; 
neque non in zramitibus quadam ehje£ta p 
qua euntem refiner e pojfunt * : . 



To conclude this Chapter. We may 
collect, from what has been faid, that 
both Number and Gender appertain to 
Words, becaufe in the firft place they 
appertain to Things; that is to fay, be- 
caufe Subjiances are Many, and have either 
Sex, or no Sex ; therefore Subjianthes have 
Number, and are Majlu/me, Feminine, or 
Neuter. There is however this diffe- 
rence between the two Attributes: Num- 
ber in ftri&nefs defcends no lower, than 

- to 



• DcLing. Lat. LAV. 
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Ch.IV. to the loft Rank of Species (h): Gehde* 
'on the contrary flops not here* but de* 
jfcends to every Individual, however diver- 
fined. And £o much for Substantives* 

PROPERLY SO CALLED* 



(i) The reafon* why Numitr goes no lower, is, 
that it does not naturally appertain to Individuals -, the* 
caufe of which fee before, p. 39. 



CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 

Concerning Subfianthes of the Secondary 
Order. 



WE are now to proceed to a Secon- ch. V* 
darv Race of Substantive*,' 
a Race quite different from any already 
mentioned* and whoic Nature may be ex- 
plained in the following manner. 

Every Object, which prefents itfelf to 
the Senfes or the Intellect, is either then 
perceived for the frji time, or elfe is re- 
cognized, as having been perceived be- 
fore* In the former cafe it is called an 
Object rift TrfM*rm$ ywvws, of the firft 
knowledge or acquaintance (a) ; in the lat- 
ter 



(a) See Apotl, dt Syntaxi, ). I. c. 16. p. 49, 1. 2. 
c. 3. p. ir.j t Thus Prifmn — Inttftjl puttm inttr dt- 
imnjlrathntm tf rtlathntm hot -, fusd demQrtjhalio^ in- 
trmgatiem rtffita, Primam Cognitioncra ofltndii * 

Qui 5 
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Ch. V. ter it is called an Object -nj? Sivripa$ yvu- 
' ««?, of the fecond knowledge or acquaint* 
ance, 



Now as all Conversation pafTeS between 
Particulars or Individuals, thefe will often 
happen to be reciprocally Objects t^ wgu- 
ttj? yvwrwg, that is to fay, till that injtant 
unacquainted with each other. What then 
is to be done ? How fhall the Speaker ad- 
drefs the other, when he knows not his 
Name ? or how explain himfelf by his own 
Name, of which the other is wholly igno- 
rant ? Nouns, as they have been defcribed, 
cannot anfwer the purpofe. The firft ex- 
pedient upon this occafion feems to have 
been AfjJ;*?, that is, Pointing, or Indica- 
tion by the Finger or Hand, fome traces of 
which are ftill to be obferved, as a part of 
that Action, which naturally attends our 
fpeaking. But the Authors of Language 

were 



Quis fecit ? E£o : relath vtro Secundam Cognitio- 
nem figmfitat, ut, Is, de quo jam dbd. Lib. XI h 
f. 936. Edit. Putf:hii. 
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were not content with this. They in-Ch. V. 
vented a race of Words to fifpfy thh x 
Pointing ; which Words, as thy always 
flood for Sukftanthes or Nouns t were cha- 
racterized by the Name of 'AvTwwf&tmt, or 
Pronouns (4). Thefe aifo they diftin- 
gulftied into three feveral forts, calling 
them Pronouns of the firji, the Second \ 
and the Third Perf$n> with a view to cer- 
tain diftinclions, which may be explained 
as follows. 

Suppose the Parties converging to be 
wholly unacquainted, neither Name nor 
Countenance on either fide known, and 

the 



J aVpof** 'ANTONOMAZOMENON. Apoll, 
tie Synt. L. II. c. 5. p. 106. Pnfcian fecrm to con- 
fider them fo peculiarly deftined to the expreffion of In- 
divhiuah, that he docs not fay they fupply the place of 
any Noun, but that of the pnptr Name only. And 
this undoubtedly was their original, and rtiU it their 
true and natural ufe. Profomen tjf pars mitkmhp 
ftt& pro nomine proprio uniufcujufque etcipiiur. Prifc. 
L. XII. Seealfo ApelL L. II. c. 9, p. 117, ifc8, 
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Ch, V, the Subjed of the Converfation to be the 
Speaker himjelf Here, to fuppfy the place 
of Pointing by a Word of equal Power, 
they furniftied the Speaker with the Pro* 
noun, I. i" write, I fay, I defire, 8cc. and 
as the Speaker is always principal with re- 
fpedt to his own difcourfe, this they called 
for that reafon the Pronoun of the Firft 
P erf on. 



Again, fuppofe the Subject of the Con- 
verfation to be the Party addreft. Here 
for fimilar reafon s they invented the Pro- 
noun* Thou. Thou writ eft, Tfwwwalkfft, 
&c. and as the Party addreft is next in 
dignity to the Speaker, or at leaft comes 
next with reference to the difcourfe ; this 
Pronoun they therefore called the Pronoun 
of the Second Per/on. 



Lastly, fuppofe the Subject of Con- 
verfation neither the Speaker, nor the 
Party addrefl, bntfome third Ottjetf, dif- 
ferent from both. Here they provided an- 
other Pronoun, He, She, or It, which 



in 
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As 



in diftin&ioQ to the two former was called Ch. V. 
the Pronoun of the Third Per/on. ' — **^ 

[And thus it was that Pronouns came to 
be diftinguifhed by their refpedtive PER- 
SONS (f). 

(f) The Defcription of the different Persons here 
given is taken from Prrfeian, who took it from Apdlo- 
nita. Pfrfome Pronmtmum funt Ires ; prim& ', ftcunda y 
ttrita. Prima eji f cum iffa t qua loquitur^ de fe pronun- 
tiat ; Secunda, cum dt ta prmunciat t ad quam dircclo 
fermonc loquitur i Tenia, turn de ta f quae nee loqui- 
tur, nee ad fe directum accipit Sermonem. L. XII, 
p. 94.0. Theodore Ga%a gives the fame Diftin&ioni. 
rifWTev (cr^Vwiroii fc.) y wipi (*JIs *Tp a 'C*« e * ^yw*' 

tf&v, Gaz. Gram. L, IV, p, 152. 

This account of P*j^i« is far preferable to the coo- 
mon one, which makes the Firft the Speaier j the Se- 
cond, the Party addrefi \ and the Third, the Sut>je8. 
For tho' the Firft and Second be as commonly defcrib- 
ed» one the Speaker, the other the Party add reft -, yet 
till they become fubje&s eftbe difimrfa they have no 
exiftencc- Again as to the Third Perfon** facing the 
fubjtfl) this is a character, which it jham in mmm 
F 2 with 
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Ch. V. As to Number, the Pronoun of each 
Perfon has it: (I) has the plural (we), 

becaufe 



with both the other Perfons, and which can never there- 
fore be called a peculiarity of its own. To explain by 
an inftance or two- When Eneas begins the narrative 
of his adventures 3 the fecond Perfon immediately appears, 
becaufe he makes Did*, whom he addreffety the imme- 
diate fubjccl of his Difcourfe. 



Infandum, Regina y jubes, renovare dderem. 

From hence forward for 1500 Verfes (tho* (he be all 
that time the party addreft) we hear nothing farther of 
thU Secmd Per/on, a variety of other Subje&s fiJling up 
the Narrative. 




In the mean time the Firft Ptrfm may be fcen every 
where, becaufe the Speaker every where is himfcLf the 
Suhjctt. They were indeed Events, as he fays him- 

felf, 

— quaque ipfe miftrrima vifii t 
Ei quorum pars magna fm 

Not that the Second Perfon does not often occur in the 
cotirfc of this Narrative j but then it is always by a Fi- 
gure of Speech , when thofe, who by their abfence arc 
in faft fo many Third Perfons, are converted into Se- 
cond 
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becaufe there may be many Speakers at Ch. V. 
once of the fame Sentiment j as well 36 ' 
one, who, including himfelf, fpeaks the 
Sentiment of many. (Thou) has the 
plural (you), becaufe a Speech may 
be fpoken to many, as well as to one* 
(He) has the plural (they) becaufe 
the Subject of difcourfe is often many at 
once. 

But tho f all thefe Pronouns have Num- 
ber ^ it does not appear either in Greek , or 
Latin, or any modern Language, that 
thofc of the nrfl and fecond Pcrfon carry 
the distinctions of Sex. The reafon feems 
F 3 to 



cond Perfons by being introduced as prcfent. The real 
Second Perfon [Dide) is never once hinted. 

Th us far as to Virgil But when we read Euclid^ 
we find neither Ftrjl Perfon, nor Snmd in any part of 
the whole Work. The reafon is, that neither Speaker 
nor Party addreft (in which light we may always view 
the Writer and his Reader) can pofiibly become the 
Subject of pure Mathematics, nor indeed can any thing 
elfe, except abftra£t Quantity, which neither fpeaks 
ftfelf, nor is fpoken to by another. 
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Ch. V, to be, that the Speaker and Hearer being 
'generally prefent to each other, it would 
have been fuperfluous to have marked a 
diftinclion by Art, which from Nature and 
even Drefs was commonly (</) apparent on 
both fides. But this does not hold with 
refpeft to the third Perfon, of whofe Cha- 
racter and Diftinclions, (including Sex 
among the reft) we often know no more, 
then what we learn from the difcourfe. 
And hence it is that in mod Languages the 
third Per/on has its Genders, and that even 
Englijh (which allows its Adjectives no 
Genders at all) has in this Pronoun the 
triple (f) diftin&ion of He, She, and It, 

Hence 



fd) Demsxftratio ipfa foam genus eftendit. Prifcian, 
L. XII, p, 942. See Jpdt, de Syntax. L. II. c, 7. 
p. 109* 

(t) The Utility of this Djftinction may be better 

found in fuppofing it away. Suppofe for example we 
fhould read in hjftory thefe words— He caufid him 




Hence too we fee the reafon why a Ch, V. 
jingle Pronoun (JJ to each Perfon, an I ' 






F4 



to 



to dejlrsy htm — and that we were to be informed the 
[He], which is here thrice repeated » flood each time 
for fomethmg different, that is to fay, for a Man, fur 
a Woman, and for a City, whofe Names were Alex- 
tindery Thais, and Perfepsliu Taking the Pronoun ill 
this manner, diverted of its Genders, how would it ap- 
pear, which was deftroyed ; which was the dcttroyer ; 
and which the caufe, that moved to the deftru&ion? 
But there are not fuch doubts, when we hear the Gen- 
ders diftinguifhed ; when in Head of the ambiguous 
Sentence, He eaufed him to deftroy him t wc are told 
with the proper diftin£tion« 9 that she caujed him to 
dejhoy it. Then we know with certainty, what 
before we could not : that the Promoter w;is the 
Woman \ that her Indrument was the Hero ; and 
that the Subject of their Cruelty was the unfortunate 
City. 

(/) $«*rititr tamen flW prima quiJem Ptrfma & 
ftcunda fingula Pronsmwa babasnt* tertiam vera fa di- 
verts indue* t voces ? Ad qtt9& rtfpQtidcndum ejl % quod 
prima quidem & ftatnda Perfaia idea mn egent diverfu 
vfcibuty ftwrffemper prafentes inter fe funt, & demon- 
jlrmivm j Urtia vera Perfina mid'i dentrnjlrativa e/i, uf 9 
Hie, Ifte 1 medo relative, ttt /f, Ipfi, &c. Pi ifrian, 
L. XII. p-93j» 
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Ch. V, to the Pirfi, and a Thou to the Second, are 
* "'""^abundantly fufficient to all the purpofes of 
Speech, But it is not To with refpect to the 
Third Perfon. The various relations of 
the various Objcdts exhibited by this (I 
mean relations of near and diftant, pre- 
fent and abfent> fame and different, de- 
finite and indefinite, &c J made it necef- 
fary that here there fhould not be one, 
but many Pronouns, fuch as He s T/iis t 
That, Other, Any % Some, Sec. 

It muft be confeft indeed, that all 
thefe Words do not always appear as Pro- 
nouns. When they fland by themfelves, 
and reprefent fame Noun, (as when we 
fay, This is Virtue, or SeixjtK^, Give 
me That) then are they Pronouns, But 
when they are aflociated to forne Noun 
(as when we fay, This Habit is Virtue; 
or SitKjtxus, That Man defrauded me) 
then as they fupp'y not the place of a 
Noun, but only ferve to afcertain one, 
they fall rather into the Species of De- 
jinitfots or Articles. That there is in- 
deed 
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deed a near relation between Pronouns Ch. V. 
and Articles* the old Grammarians have' 
all acknowledged, and fome words it has 
been doubtful to which Oafs to refer. 
The beft rule to diftinguim them is this 
•—The genuine Pronoun always jlands 
by itfelf, affuming the Power of a Noun, 
and fupplying its place — The genuine 
Article never ftands by itfelf, but 
appears at all times aflbciated to fome* 
thing elfe, requiring a Noun for its f up- 
port, as much as Attributives or (g) Ad- 
jectives. 



As 



(g) To *Afyw (Ail* cwpol&* t j£ n *Avltm/ux 
av1' «v0pal&. The Article fiandt with 4 

Nwn, hut THE PRONOUWyfajwfr FOR fl AW 

Apoll. L. L c. 3. p. 21* 'Aula ZV t* etfyxy T*f? 
Wjsef ra ivQfA&la o-uveif mVlMf mnfaMW, Wj nf* uVa- 
ytrstyi*.i'*TOt avtuwjmclv ftiT&wiwiti* New ArtUUi 
thtmfefors % whtn thy quit their Cenneflion with N^um B 
pafi into futb Pmnoun* at h p r ^ptr upon the wtofen. 
Ibid. Again — -*Otak to rf Aj»Gpoi> p* ptr £v4{a*t&* 

MM* 
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Ch. V. - As to the Coatefctnce of thde Pro- 
nouns, it is, as follows. The Firffc or 

Second 



AtripfaViTai, tlyt uk lyU*&{A.tww ftir* aWj«at&* a^vx^v 
«»ri 0»»p«T|&> mx{fAif<p0ii. IVhtntht Article i$ ajjumtd 
without the Noun t and has fas we explained before) the 
fame Syntax, which the Noun km-, it mujt ofabfiiute ne- 
tejftty be admitted for a Pronoun* becauft it appears with* 
tut a Noun t art d yet is in power ajfumtdfor one. Ejufd. 
L. II. c. 8. p. 113. L. I. C. 45. p. 96, Inter Pro- 
nomina ^ Arthuhs hoc inter efl % quod Pronomina ea pa* 
tatitur, qua, cum fola fiat, vicem nominis eomplent^ ut 
quis, ILLE, is.TE : Articuti vers cum Pronomimbu$> 
out Nominibus, aut Participiis adjunguntur, Don at- 
Gram. p. 1753. 

Prifciaity fpeaking of the Stoia t fays as follows : 
ARTICULI3 autem Pronomina <ommmeremtts % n- 
KJTOsVa Articulos apptUabant 1 ipjos autem Ar+ 
tunics, quibus not cartmus y iNFInitos ARTtCULo* 
Habant, Fel, ut alii dieunt, Articulos connumerahant 
Pre/iominibuty £tf Art icul aria eos Pronomina 
vocehant, &c. Prifc. L. I. p, 574. Varrv y fpeaking 
of ^u'tfque and /AV, calls them both Articles, 
the firft mifptht, the fecond definite, De Ling, Lai* 
L VIL See iilfo L, IX p. 132. Vofdus imfeed in 
his Analogi (L. L c. 1 ) oppofes this Do&rine, be- 
faufe hie has not the fame power with the Greek Ar- 
ticle, 
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Second will, either of them, by them- Ch. V. 
felves coalesce with the Third, but not' 
with each other. For example, it is good 
fenfc, as well as good Grammar, to fay 
in any Language— I am He — Thou 
art He— but we cannot fay — I am 
Thou— nor Thou art I. The reafon 
is, there is no abfurdity for the Speaker to 
be the Subjett a]fo of the Difcourfe, as 
when we fay, lam He*, or for the Per/on 
addreft\ as when we fay, -T/wu art He. 
But for the fame Perfon, in the fame cir- 
cumftances, to be at once the Speaker, 
and the Party addreft, this is impoflible j 
and fc therefore is the Coalefccnce of the 
Firft and Second Perfon, 

And now perhaps we have feen enough 
of Pronouns, to perceive how they differ 

from 



tide, e. But he did not enough attend to the antient 
Writers on this Subject, who confidered aU Words, as 
Articles, which being officiated U Nmns (and net 
fianding in their place) ferved in any manner t$ after t at v t 
and determine their Significatim* 
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Ch. V. from others Subftantives. The others are 
Primary ; thefe are their Subjiitutes ; a 
kind of feeondary Race, which were taken 
in aid, when for reafons already fhj men- 
tioned the others could not be ufed. It is 
moreover by means of thefe, and of Ar- 
ticles t which are nearly allied to them, 

that 







(b) See thefe reafons at the beginning of this chap- 
ter! of which reafons the principal one is* that u no ' 
•* Noun, proper] y fo called, implies its own Prcience. 
" It is therefore /<? efcertafa juth Prefmee f that the Pro- 
** noun is taken in aid ; and hence it is it becomes 
«* equivalent to &*£»?> that is, to Pointing or Indication 
« hy the Finger. 1 * It is worth remarking in that Verfe 
of PerfittS) 

Stdpukhrum efl digito monstrari, Ctf dicier, 

HlC EST, 

how the J*i£if s and the Pronoun are introduced toge- 
ther, and made to co-operate to the lame end. 



Sometimes by virtue of Jiijie the Pronoun of the 

tbtrd Perfon (lands for the firfl* 

Quod fi mVilibut parcel i erit HIC qwque Miles, 
7 hat is, / alfi will be a Sstdier. 

Tibul. L. II. EL 6. v. 7. See P'uljx'ut, 
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that ** Language, tho' in itfelf only fig- Ch. V. 

** nifiea n t of general Ideas > is brou gb t do w n 

" to denote thai infinitude of Particulars , 

M which are for ever arifing, and ceafing 

" to be." But more of this hereafter in 

a proper place. 



. 



As to the three orders of Pronouns al- 
ready mentioned, they may be called Pre- 
pofitive, as may indeed all Subftantives, 
becaufe they are capable of introducing 
or leading a Sentence, without having 
reference to any thing previous. But be- 
fides thofe there is another Pronoun 

(in 



It may be obferved too, that even to Epiftotory 
Correfpondence, and indeed in all kinds of Writing, 
where the Pronouns I and You make their appear- 
ance, there is a fort of implied Preface which they 
are fuppofcd to indicate, though the parties arc m fact 
at ever fo great a diftanee. And hence die rife of 
that diftinclion in Ap9Umim t raV pv» riff tfytut tTvstt 
&•£«*?, Ti»f Ji tS **, that fimt Indhatwu are oat' 
/or, and fm$ art merit*?, De Syntaxi, I*. II- c. 3. 
p. 104. 
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Ch. V. (in Greek tu <w (i)\ in Latin, $t*ti ; in 
'Eng/rfh, Who* Which* That J a Pronoun 
having a character peculiar to itfelf, the 
nature of which may be explained as fol 
lows. 

Suppose I was to fay — Light is a 
Body* Light moves with great celerity * — 

Thefc 



(i) The Greeitj it muft be confeft, call this Pro- 
noun umraxlixsv o^Sfftv, the fubjunclive Article* Yet* 
as it fliould fecm, this is but an improper Appella- 
tion. ApoUenius t when he compares it to the vp- 
Tax7(x£v or true prtpsfttive Article, not only confefles 
it to differ, as being expreft by a different Word, 
and having a different place in every Sentence ; but 
in Syntax he adds, it is whlly different. De Syntax. 
L. I. c. 43. p. 91* Thisdorg Gaza acknowledges 

the fame, and therefore adds c9i» in xj * xvpitef 

a* ttn afoov ravK for theft reafins this (nuamng 

the Subjun&ivt) can/tot property bt an Article, And 
juft before he fays, xupiMic ytpn* at^flf o» t* wpaT**?*- 

xoy however property /peaking it is the Prepsfitivt is 

the Artidt* Gram. Introd. L, IV, The Latins there- 
fore have undoubtedly done better in ranging it with 
the Pronouns. 
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Thefe would apparently be two diftinct Ch* V. 
Sentences. Suppofe, inftead of the Se-' 
cond, Light, I were to place the prepo- 
iitive Pronoun, it, and fay — Light is a 
Body \ it moves with great celerity — the 
Sentences would ftill be diftincTt and two. 
But if I add a Connective (as for Example 
an and) faying — Light is a Body, and 
it moves with great celerity — I then by 
Connection make the two into one, as 
by cementing many Stones I make one 
Wall. 



Now it is in the united Powers of a Con- 
neclive, and another Pronoun, that we may 
fee the force, and character of the Pro- 
noun here treated. Thus therefore, if 
in the place of and it, we fubftitute 
that, or which, faying Light is a 
Body, which moves with great celerity 
— the Sentence ftill retains its Unity and 
Perfection, and becomes if poffible more 
compact than before. We may with juft 
reafon therefore call this Pronoun the 
Subjunctive, becaufe it cannot (like 

the 



So 
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Cfa. V. the Pfcpofitive) introduce an original Sen* 
tence, but only ferves tofubjcin one to Jam? 
other i which is previous {k). 

The 



{k) Hence we fee why the Pronoun here mentioned 
is always ntctj/arity the Part of fome complex Sentence, 
which Sentence contains, either expreft or undcrftood, 
two Verbs* and two Nominatives. 

Thus In that Verfc of Horace, 

Qui metuem vivit t liter mlhi nm trh unquam. 

UU nm erit lihr — is one Sentence j qui metuem vttrit — 
is another, llh and §ui are the tws Nami natives ; 
Erit and Vmt> the two Verk^ and fo in all other in. 

(lances. 






The following paflage from Apollanius (though 
fomewhat corrupt in more places than one) will fcrvc 
to fhew, whence the above Speculations arc taken. 
Ta wr«T«*7Mtow opfyioD (V) p?/*a *$m>v (pi£*Tflu, ftmft* 
itfiiw Sid mi anftlpeftt; tu wpexiytivu wifAxrr xj 
iiTilfav ctirAaw xlyw i crapiravn koIol tijw r*v Suo pn- 
P*tw> <n;Vl»£*V (hiyv rr,v iv tu eV&f*am, x) fn i* atUTw 

TM a$p'x>) CTTIf ZlzXiV 73\Xp(tViT0 Tii K A I <TW J«<T|[Attf. 

Ketnov fi.h (lege TOKAI yip xomv piv) -urxgtXotf*- 





the First. 

The Application of this Subjunctive, ch. V. 
like the other Pronouns, is universal, h* 

may 



Call to wop* ri Brpoxuj*fvo», WpwXixon Jl Vrff ok Ac^st 
■o-otWwf x) nrpou f*fx& ■a-xpiXaifA.^Avt, x) iirw ts, I1A- 
PK TENET O O rPAMiMATIKOX, OS 
AtEAESATO, cvvotfAtt tcv ftUTon «weT(ArT ts 
(forCrw) O TPAMMATIKOI nAPEFENE- 
TO, KAI AIEAEHATO. The fubjunclive Artklty 
(thai it, the Pronoun here mentioned) is applied to a Verb 
of its own, and yd is eountfled whbal to the antecedent 
Noun. Hence it can never ferve to conjlttute a ftmplt 
Sentence y by reafon of the Syntax of the two f'erbs, I mean 
that which rejpetls the Noun or Antecedent , and that 
which refpefls the Article or Relative. The fame too fol- 
lows as to the Conjunfthn* AND. This Copulative af- 
fumes the Antecedent Noun t which it capable of being ap- 
plied to many StthjeHs y and by connecting to it a new Sen- 
tenti) efneceffity ajfumes a new Verb alfo. And hence it is 
that the Words — the Grammarian came, WHO dif- 
courfed — 'form in power nearly the fame ftntence, as if 
we were t& fay — the Grammarian came, AND dif— 
courfeU. Apoli de Syntax's^ L* L c 43. p. 92. See 
alfo an ingenious French Treatife, called Grammair* 
generate & raifinnhj Chap. IX. 

The Latins, in their Structure of this Subjunttire, 

feem to ha\ r e wclJ reprcfented i;s compound Nature of 

part Pronoun^ and part Connelihey in forming their 

G qju 
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Ch. V. may be the Substitute of all kinds of Sub- 
stantives, natural, artificial, or abftrafl ; as 
well as general, fpccial, or particular. We 
may fay, the Animal, Which, &c. the Man l 
Whom, Sec. the Ship, Which, &c. Alex- 
ander, Who , 6ce. Bucephalus, That, &c. 
Virtue, Which, 6cc. &c. 

Nay, it may even be the Subftitute of 
all the other Pronouns, and is of cour/e 
therefore expreflivc of all three Peribns, 
Thus we fay, I, who now read, harje near 
Jinified this Chapter; Thou, who mw 
readefi: He, who tww readeth, &c. &c. 

And thus is this Subjunctive truly 
a Pronoun from its Subjtitution, there be- 

ing 



qui 8i qvis from que jmJ is, or (if wc go wiifa &*• 
ligtr to the Grid) from JCAI ami 'Oi, KAL B£tf 
'O. Scat, dt Cattf Ling. Lat. t. 127. 

Homer alto exprefles the Force of this &ubjun&\ 
Prmvun or Ankle* by help of the Prepoftth'e and a 
Ccnnefllvei exactly confonant to ihe Theory here « 
blrthcd, See Mad. A. ver. 270, 553. N. 571. 
54. I57> »5&- 
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ing no Subftantive exifttng, in whofe place Ch. V. 
it may not ftantL At the {*mc time, it is' 
effent tally dijlinguified from the other Pro- 
nouns, by this peculiar, that it is not only 
^a Subjlitute, but withal a Connective (1J* 
DroD 



And 






(l) Before we quit this Subject, it may not tie im- 
proper to remark, that in the Greek and Latin Tongue s 
the two principal Pronouns, that is to fay, the Firft 
and Second Perfon, the Ego and the Tu are implied in 
the very Form of the Verb itfclf ()<£a<pa, j^ajpof, 
ftrib$i ftribh) and are for that reafon never exprejf^ 
unlefs it be to mark a Contradiftin&ion ; fuch as iu 
rtrgit, 

Nos patriam fugimus \ Tu, 7r/v7V, Itntui in umbrj 
Forms/am re/aaare doca, &c. 

This however is true with refpeft only to the Cafut 
rtftuiy or Nominative of thefe Pronouns, but not with 
reTpeft to their oblique Cafes^ which muft always be 
added, becaufc tho' we fee the Eco in Jm^ and the 
Tu in rfmas, we fee not the Te or Me in Amat 9 or 
A ma fit* 

Yet even thefe oblique Cafes appear in a different 
manner, according as they mark Contradiftin&ion v 
or not. If they contvadiumguifh, then arc they cent' 
m&nfy placed at the beginning of the Sentence, or at 
leaft before the Verb, or leading Suhilintive, 

G 2 Thu* 






V. And now to conclude what we have 
faid concerning Subtfantivcs. All Sub- 



stantives 




Thus Ftrgil, 

— — ®>uid Tbtfia^ magnum 
§>uid memsrem Alriden f Ei Ml genus al Jcvt/ummi* 

Thus Horner^ 

n*i"Ja ft MO I AvVan (piXn r I A. A, 

where the 'T^'v and the Mo* (land, as contradiftin* 
gut (lied, and both have precedence of their relpe&ive 
Verbs, the 'TpTv even leading the whole Sentence. 
In other inftanccs, thefc Pronouns commonly take their 
place behind the Verb, as may be feen in examples 
every where obvious. The Greek Language went far- 
ther ftiXL When the oblique Cafe of thefe Pronouns 
happened to contradillinguifhj they aflumed a peculiar 
Accent of their own, which gave them the name of 
ofSoTonf^tvai, or Pronouns uprightly accented. When 
they marked no fuch opporition, they not only took 
their place behind the Verb, but even gave it their At- 
eetttj and (as it were) inclined thtmft tves upon it* And 
\\ence they acquired the n.tme of E^xXiTinai, that is, 
Leaning or Inclining Pionouns. The Greeks too had in 
the firft perfon 'E^a, 'Epo/, *£/**' for CimtritdfjlinelivtSy 
and Mw, Mot, Mi for Enctitm, And hence it was that 
jfpdkmui contended, that in the paflage above quoted 
from the firft Iliad, we fliould read ra*« i* '£MOI, 

for 
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stantives are cither Primary* or £>-Ch. V, 
condary, that is to Cay, according to a Lan-' 
guage more familiar and known, are ei- 
ther Nouns or Pronouns. The Nouns 
denote Suhftances, and thofe cither JVij- 
tural, Artificial, or AbjlraB*. They 
moreover denote Things either Generator 
Special, or Particular, The Pronouns, 
their Subftitutcs, are either Prepcfithe, 
or Subjunctive. The Prepositive is 
diftinguiflied into three Orders called the 
Firft, the Second, and the Third Perfon. 

IThe Subjunctive includes the powers 
G 3 of 

for sra~<J* Ji MO I, on account of the Contradiftinc- 
tion, which there occurs between the Grecians and 
Cbnfei. See JpolL de Sfnttixt L. L c. 3. p* 20. 
L. IL c. 2. p* 102, ioj. 

This Diverfity between the ContradiiUnttive Pro- 
nouns, and the Enclitic, is not unknown even to the 
Engiijh Tongue. When wc fay* Give me Cwtent f 
the (Me) in this <:;ifc is a perfect Enclitic Cut when 
we fay, Give Mi Cwtcnt, Give Him bit thsufands, the 
(Mc) and (Him) are no Enclitics, but as they fhnd in 
opposition, afiume an Accent of their own, and fo be- 
come the true c£0*t*w^*W. 

* Sea before p. 37, 38. 




Ch.VI 



However, previoufly to thefe, and to 
every other poflible Attribute, whatever a 
thing may be, whether black Qr white, 
fquare or round, wife or eloquent, writ- 
ing or thinking, it muft Jirft of neccflity 
exist, before it can poffibly be any thing 
elfe. For Existence may beconfidered 
as an unhcrfai Genus t to which all things 
of all kinds are at all times to be referred. 
The Verbs therefore, which denote it, 
claim precedence of all others, as being 
efTential to the very being of every Pro- 
portion, in which they may ftill be found, 
either expreji, or by implication ; expreft, 
as when we fay, T/ie Sun u bright', by 







f*redi£flii /« a Prapofukn^ if called a V*ERp. p. 24, 
Edit. Ven. Prifutiu's obfervation, though made on 
another occafion, is very peitinent to the prefent. ]Von 
Declination jtd pmpricttts excutundi c/1 ftpiifkatiwis. 

L. II. p. 576. Ami in another pbee lie %s mn 

fmllhud& declinationis nmmmads a>* jut:-- it veldi/ccm it partes 
erattmh inter fi t fed vis ipfaf t<:rFatiwii> L, Xlil- 
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implication, as when we fay, The SunCh.VL 
nfes, which means, when refolved, The 
Sun is rifing (b). 

The Verbs, Is, GrowetK Becometh, 
EJi 9 Fit> uTrupxu, «?*, wixu, yiyvtra.it are 
all of them ufed to exprefs this general 
Genus* The Latins have called them 
Verba Subftantiva, Verbs Subftantive, but 
the Greeks 'Fipara 'YnmxjiKCL, Verbs of 
Ex$]lence § a Name more apt, as being 
of greater latitude, and comprehending 
equally as well Attribute, as Subftance. 
The principal of thofe Verbs, and which 
we ihall here particularly confider, is the 
Verb, 'JEs-l, EJ1, Is. 

Now all Existence is either abfo- 
lute or qualified — abfolute $ as when we 
fay, B is j qualified f , as when we fay, B 
is an Animal j B is black, is round, 
&c. 

With 



(*) Sec Mttaphyf Arifou L. V, c, 7, Edit, Du-FqIU 




Ch.VI. With refpecl to this difference, the 
Verb (is) can by itfelf exprefs abfoiutc 
Exiflence, but never the qualified* with- 
out fuhjoining the particular Form, be- 
caufe the Forms of Exigence being in 
number infinite, if the particular Form 
be not expreft, we cannot know which is 
intended. And hence it follows, that 
when (is) only ferves to fubjoin Tome 
fuch Form, it has little more force, than 
that of a mere Afieftion* It is under the 
fame character, that it becomes a latent 
part in every other Verb, by exprefllng 
that Aflertion, which is one of their Ef- 
fentials. Thus, as was obferved juft be- 
fore, Rifeth means, is 7-ijtng ; Wriieth> 
is 'writing. 

Again — As to Existence in gene- 
ral, it is either mutable, or immutable* mu- 
table, as in the ObjeBs of Senjhtwn - 3 im-» 
mutable, as in the Objecls of InteUeBion 
and Science. Now mutable Obje&s ex id 
all in Time, and admit the feveral Di** 

ftindions 
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ftindtions of prefent, part, and future. Ch.VL 
But immutable Objecls know nofuch Di- 
Jlintlions, but rather Hand oppofed to all 
things temporary. 

And hence two different Significations 
of the fubflantlve Verb (is) according 
as it denotes mutable* or immutable Be- 
ing. 

For example, if we fay, Tbts Orange 
is ripe, (is) meaneth, that it exifteth fi 
now at this prefent, in oppofition to pafl 
time, when it was green, and to future 
time, when it will be rotten. 

But if we fay, The Diameter of the 
Square is incommenfurabie with its Jtde, 
we do not intend by (is) that it is incom- 
menfurabie now, having been formerly 
commenfurable, or being to become fo 
hereafter ; on the contrary we intend that 
Perfection of Exi/lence, to which Time 
and its DiJIinclions are utterly unknown. 
It is under the fame meaning we employ 

this 





Cfj.VL this Verb, when we fay, Truth is, 
'or* God is- The oppofition is not of 
Timefrefertf to other limes, but of necef- 
fary Exigence to ail temporary Exiftence 
whatever (c). And fo much for Verbs of 
Exiftence, commonly called Verbs Subjian- 
tive. 

We are now to defccnd to the com- 
mon Herd of Attributives, fuch as black 
and white, to write, to fyeak, to walk. 
&c* among which when compared and 
oppofed to each other, one of the moft 
eminent diftin&ions appears to be this. 
Some, by being joined to a proper Sub- 

ftantive 



(c) Cum errim ditimm, Deus est, non turn dicimm 

NUNC ESSE, fed tantum IN SUBSTANTIA ESSE, lit 
hoc ad immutcbiiitatim petiut fubfiatitia^ quam ad itmfu 5 
allqmd referatur. Si autem diamus, dies est, ad mil* 
lam dm fuhflantlam ptrtintt* niji tantum nd Umpsrit cen- 
Jittttthnem j hot tnim, qusd ftgmfcat^ tale eff, tanquam 
ft dhamuSy nunc est, Quart turn dlcimm esse, ut 
fuhftantiam defignmus, fimplidtir est addtmus ; turn 
vera ita tit aftqmd pr&fent figntfaiur y ftzundum Tcmpm* 
Boeth. in Lib. dc Tnterpr. p. 307, Sec alfo Plat* Tim* 
p« 37t 38. Edit, Smani. 








rtantive make without farther help a per- Ch.VI. 
feci ajferthe Sentence; while the reft,' 
tho* other wife perfect, are in this reJpeB 
deficient. 

To explain by an example. When 
we fay, Cicero eloquent, Cicero wife, thefe 
are imperfect Sentences, though they de- 
note a Subftance and an Attribute. The 
reafon is, that they want an Affertion,, 
to (hew that fuch Attribute appertains to 
fuch Subftance. We muft therefore call 
in the help of an Anertion elfewhere, an 
(is) or a (was) to complete the Sentence, 
faying, Cicero is wife, Cicero was elo- 
quent. On the contrary, when we fav, 
Cicero writeth, Cicero waiketh, in in fian- 
ces like thefe there is no fuch occafion, 
becaufc the Words fwritcthj and f waik- 
eth) imply in their own Form not an At- 
tribute only, but an AfTertion likewife. 
Hence it is they may be refolved, the one 
into Is and Writing, the other into Is 
and Walking, 



Now 
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Ch.VI. Now all thofc Attributives, which have 
' this complex Power of denoting both an 
Attribute and an AfTertion, make that 
Species of Words, which Grammarians 
call Verbs. If we refolve this complex 
Power into its diftindt Parts, and take the 
Attribute alone without the AfTertion, then 
have we Participles. All other Attri- 
butives, befides the two Species before, 
are included together in the general Name 
of Adjectives. 

And thus it is, that all Attribu- 
tives are either Verbs, Participles, 
or Adjectives. 

Besides the Diftindions abovemen- 
tioned, there are others, which deferve 
notice. Some Attributes have their Ef- 
fence in Motion; fuch are to walk,, tojfy, 
tojtrike, to live. Others have it in the 
privation of Motion ; fuch are to ftop, to 
reft, to ceafe, to die. And laftly, others 
have it in fubje&s, which have nothing to 

do 
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do uv'M either Motion or its Privation ;Ch.VI. 
inch are the Attributes of, Great and Lit- 1 
tie, White and Black, Wife and Foolijh, 
and in a word the feveral Quantities, and 
Qualities of all Things. Now thefe la ft 
are Adjectives 5 thofe which denote 
Motions, or their Privation, are either 
Verbs or Participi.es> 



And this Circumftance leads to a far- 
ther Diftinction, which may be explained 
as follows* That all Motion is in Time, 
and therefore, wherever it exifts, implies 
Time as its concomitant, Is evident to all 
and requires no proving. But bcfides this, 
all Reft or Privation of Motion implies Time 
Hkewife. For how can a thing be fa id to 
reft or flop, by being in one Place for one 
Inftant only ? — fo too is that thing, which 
moves with the greateft velocity. -J* To 
flop therefore or reft, is to be in one Place 
for more than one In ft ant, that is to fay, 

during 



f Thus Preelttt in the Beginning of his Tre2tifc 
concerning M»ti&n. Hpi^St fri t* v^tt^ov *} vftft* 
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Ch .VI. during an Extenjion between two Tnjlanis f 
and this of courfe gives us the Idea of 
Time. As therefore Motions and their Pri- 
vation imply Time as their concomitant, Co 
Verbs, which denote them, come to de- 
note Time alfo (d). And hence the origin 
and ufe of Tenses, " which are ib many 
* ( different forms, afligned to each Verb, 
M to fhew, without altering its principal 
•* meaning the various Times in which 
** fuch meaning may exiiV* Thus Scri- 
pt , Scrig/it, Scripferat, and Scribet % denote 
all equally the Attribute, To Write* while 
the difference between them, is, that they 
denote Writing in different Times. 



Should 






{d) The antlent Authors of Dialectic or Logic have 
well defcribed this Property. The following J s pa r t 

of their Definition of a Verb p»f*« it W% to sp tw 

vKfAAtn* xfow* a Y&b " /smithing^ which fiinift* 
Time over and above (for fuch is the force of the 
Proposition, n^,) If k fhould be afted, over and 
above what f It may be anfwered over and above its 
principal Signification, which is to denote fome mcztng 
and tntrgi%tng Attribute. See Arxft, de Interpret* c. 3. 
together with his Commentators Ammmius and Bm- 
thius. 
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Should it be aflced, whether Time it-Ch.VI. 
felf may not become upon occaiion the 
Verb's principal Sign ificat ion; it is anfwer- 
ed, No. And this appears, becaufe the 
fame Time may be denoted by different 
verbs (as in the words, tvritcth andjpeak- 
eth) and different Times by the fame Verb 
(as in the words, ivriteth and wrote J nei- 
ther of which could happen, were Time 
any thing more, than a mere Concomitant, 
Add to this, that when words denote 
Time, not collaterally, but principally, 
they ceafe to be verbs, and become either 
adjedives, or fubftantives. Of the ad- 
jective kind are Timely ', Yearly ', Doyly, 
Hourly* &c. of the iubftantive kind are 
lime, Tear, Day, Hour, &c« 



The moft obvious divifion of Time is 
into Prefent, Paft, and Future, nor is any 
language complete, whofe verbs have 
not Tenses, to mark thefe diftindtions. 
But we may go ftill farther. Time pail 
and future are both infinitely extended. 
H Hence 




Ch.VI. Hence it is that in unherfal Time pajl \vc 
I may a flume many particular Times paft, 
and in unherfal Time future t many parti- 
cular Times future, fame more, forae lefs 
remote, and correfponding to each other 
under different relations. Even prefent 
Time itfelf is not exempt from thefe dif- 
ferences, and as necefTarily implies fbmt 
degree of Extenfion* as does every given 
line, however minute. 






Here then we are to feek for the 
reafon, which firft introduced into lan- 
guage that variety of Tenfes. It was not 
it feems enough to denote indefinitely (or 
by Aorifts) mere Prefent, Paft, or Future* 
but it was neceffary on many occafions to 
define with more precision, what kind of 
Paft, Prefent, or Future, And hence 
the multiplicity of Futures, PraUerits, 
and even Prefent Tenfcs, with which all 
languages are found to abound, and 
without which it would he difficult to af- 
certain our Ideas. 






How- 
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However as the knowledge of Tenses Ch.VL 
depends on the theory of Time, and this' 
is a fubje& of no mean {peculation, we 
fhall referve it by itfelf for the following 
chapter* 



H * 



CM A P. 




Time and Space have this in com- 
mon, that they are both of them by 
nature things continuous, and as fuch they 
both of them imply Ext en/ion* Thus be- 
tween London and Salijbury there is the 
Extenfion of Space, and between Tefterday 
and To-morrow, the Extenfion of Time. 
But in this they differ, that all the parts of 
Space exift at once and together , while thofc 
of Time only ex id in Tranfition or S&c- 
cejjion [a). Hence then we may gain fomc 
Idea of Time, by confidering it under the 

notion 



(a) Sec Vol. I. p. 275, Note XIII. To which we 

may add, what is faid by jitnmonlus^-l^Si y<£f i XP**®* 
ohO? up* vipifotTUt^ «XA J n *«t« pin* to NTN* 
iv yap tw y«W0#* x) <p9fi'ji(r8** to ttvcn lx Um Time 
ietb mtfubjiji the wh&lt at mm, but only in afmgte Now 
er Instant ; for it bath its Exiftina in becoming and in 
(tafittgttke, Amra, in Predicant, p* 82. b- 
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notion of a tranfient Continuity. Hence C, VII. 
alfo, as far as the arfe&ions and proper- 1 
tics of Transition go, Time is different 
from Space ; but as to thofe of Ext en- 
fion and Continuity, they perfectly co- 
incide. 



■ 

v 



Let us take, for example, fuch a part 
of Space, as a Line. In every given Line 
we may aflume any where a Point, and 
therefore in every given Line there may be 
aflumed infinite Points* So in every given 
Time we may aflume any where a Now 
©r Infiant, and therefore in every given 
Time there may be aflumed infinite Nows 
or Injlants* 




Farther ftill — A Point is the Bound 
of every finite Line i and a Now or In- 
stant, of every finite Time* But altho' 
they are Bounds , they arc neither of ihern 
Parts, neither the Point of any Line, nor 
the Nona or InJIant of any Time. If this 
appear ftrange, we may remember, that 
the parts of any thing extended are nee cf> 



H 



Jari/y 
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C. VU.farify extended alfo, it being efTential to 
their character, that they fhcuid meafur& 
their Whole, But if a Point or N&W were 
extended* each of them would contain 
with in itfelf infinite other Points ; and /»- 
Jinite other Nows (for thefe may be aflumed 
infinitely within the minuted Extenfion) 
and this, it is evident, would be abfurd and 
imjpoflible, 
. » ■ 

■TftESE aflertioni therefore being ad- 
mitt&lj and both Points and Nows being 
taken as Bounds, but not as Parts {$), it will 

follow, 



(b) -H5&«Wl£iJV OTI S$ fAQfWV Tff NTN tm xt^*** 

rile f-ua? f*QgiX. It is evident that a Now <?r fnjfont is 
no more a part of Time , *fow Points tfr* ^« Lint* 
The parts indeed &fone Line are two itfytr Lines, Natur. 
Aufc. L. I V, c. 17. And not long before — To 3\ 
fJTN «jt*^^H' (w-rr^r, Tf yap to /*(£©** *J <rwv- 
KH<r0A* ^ts o*op ik twv ^ffiv* Ji XPONOS x 
itxt ? vvyxttir&M tie tmvNTN. A Now » jm Part «f 
Titnt\ fur a Pert is able to meafurt its IVh&h, and the 
Whth is necejforily made up of its Parts ; SutTllAE doth 
net appear to be made up c/Howi, Ibid, c f 1 4. 
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follow, that in the fame manner as the fame C. VIL 
Point may be the 2Wof one Line, and the' 
Beginning of another, Co the fame Now or 
Infant may be the End of one Time, 
and the Beginning of another- Let us 
fuppofe for example, the Lines, A B, B C. 

■ 

A C 

I fay that the Point B, is the End of the 
Line A B, and the Beginning of the Line, 
B C. In the fame manner let us fuppofe 
AB, BC to rcprefent certain Times, and 
let B be a Now or Infant. In fueh cafe 
I fay that the Infant B is the End of the 
Time A B, and the Beginning of the Time, 
B C, I fay like wife of thefe two Times, 
that with refpecT; to the Now or Infant, 
which they include, the fiifl of them is 
neceflarily Past Time, as being previous 
to it; the other is necetfarily Future, as 
hzingfubjiquent * As therefore every Now 
H 4 or 




C. VII, or Instant always exifls in Time, and 
without being Time, is Time's Bound y the 
Bound of Completion to the Paf, and the 
Bound of Commencement to the Future : 
from hence we may conceive its nature or 
end, which is to be the Medium of Conti^ 
nuity between the Pajl and the Future* Jb as 
to render 7ime > thro* all its Parts* one In* 
tire and P erf eel Whole (e), 

From the above fpeculations, there 
follow fome conclufions, which may be 
perhaps called paradoxes, till they have 
been attentive]}' considered. In the firft 
place there cannot (ftri&ly fpealfing) be any 

fuch 



(c) To H NTN if i truvf^ii* Xponr, u<nrtf iA«'^- 

tv Ji TtXrvni. A Now or Infant is (at was /aid in- 
fer e) the Continuity or holding together of Tftru ; for it 
makes Time continuous^ the pojl and thefuturty and is in 
genital its boundary ^ as being the beginning of one < £7mt 
and the ending of ansthtt. Natur. Aufcult- L IV. 
c. 19. 2un';i£i*fc in this place means not Continuity ^ as 
ftamiiiig for Extenfton* but rather that Junction or field- 
ing together t by which itxtenfiori is imparted to other 
things. 
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fuch thing as Time prefent. For if all Time C, VIL 
be tranjUnt as well as continuous , it cannot 1 
like a Line be prefent all together, but part 
will neceiTarily be gone, and part be com- 
ing. If therefore any portion of its con- 
tinuity were to be prefent at once, it would 
fo far quit its tranfient nature, and be Time 
no longer. But if no portion of its con- 
tinuity can be thus prefent, how can Time 
poflibly be prefent, to which fuch Conti- 
nuity is efTential ? 

Farther than this— If there be no 
fuch thing as Time Prefent, there can be m 
Sen/at wn of Time by any one of the fenfes. 
For a l l Se n s a t i o n /V of the ^ Prefent only, 
the Paft being preferved not by Senfc but by 
Memory ; and the Future being anticipated 
by Prudence only and wife Ferefght. 

But if no Portion of Time be the ob- 
ject of any Senfation ; farther, if the Pre- 
fent 

*{~ T«vt? y£$ (xtvQwu fc.) tvrt t£ ju-iAAav, outi 





C. VII. fen* **W* cxift ; if the Paft be no morti 
if the Future be not as yet % and if thefe 
are all the parts, out of which Time is 
compounded : how ftrange and fhadowy 
a Being do we find it? How nearly ap- 
proaching 10 a perfect Non-entity [d) f 
Let us try however, fince the lenfes fail 
us, if we have not faculties of higher 
power, to feize this fleeting Being. 



The World has been likened to a va- 
riety of Things, but it appears to refera- 
ble no one more, than fome moving ipec- 

tacle 



(^) *On ^i> *? •A*f kit in*, * peytt xf ftftuifity 
In t«i 91 tk *? iVotcvteu'' rt jui* yxp ■*"« yiy**t % 
My bx ifi* to #e jheAAi*, k^ rrw (pi t* tff tjttm» «^ 

to I* f* p.% Xrrm <rSxiif*jt*»i tZJiAxrn £» J»£o« 
j^it* s*8T« art *f . f%af ibertfwr* Tl H E #r*/?i «r «r < 
•i* «f U*JI h*s but efarxt end mbfcmrt ixifirmcr* mmr m 
fmfp*:? frtm ham, J fart *f it hm tar, cxd is m u 
m fwrt $f it if turning, m*d is mst*sjtt\ mdmmt tftbtb 
is waadr tkm imfaitt Tmm r whitb is ever t§ be m/mmtdjKHi 
farther am farther. Neti, rbtt ulid is mode vp $f mp- 
tkhg bat Nm enti:ies t itjbmidfiem wrn Jmmjtfih ever r» 
af E&kj. Natural Aufc. I* IV. c J4- 
See alio Phiicp, M. 5. Com. in Ntomacb. p. io. 
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tacle (fuch as a proceffion or a triumph) C. VII. 
that abounds in every part with fplendid 
objects, feme of which are ftill departing, 
as fail as others make their appearance. 
The Senfes look on, while the fight paffes, 
perceiving as much as is immediately frefent^ 
which they report with tolerable accuracy \o 
the Soul's fuperior powers. Having done 
this, they have done their duty, being con- 
cerned with nothing, fave what is prefent 
and inftantaneous. But to the Memory, to 
the Imagination, and above all to the Intel- 
left, the feveral Nowsotlnjlants are not loft, 
as to the Senfes, but are preferved and made 
objects of ^*Wv comprehension, however in 
their own nature they may be tranfitory and 
f a M n Z^ "Now it is from contemplating two 
w or more of thefe Inflants under one view, 
u together with that Interval of Continuity, 
** which fubfifts between them, that we 
" acquire infenGbly the Idea of Time (e)." 

For 







RMES. 

For example : The Sun rtfes i this I re- 
' member ; it rifes again j this too I remem- 
ber. Thcfe Events are not together ; there 

Is 



it t* atAAe xj «AAo vwf>X<z€t7v avT«, m| jwrTdtf u tj 

fjtdy x) Jy'n iiff» it ^vyei rot NTN, t« /l*i* i?yflr(f«f, 
t« li urfjjov, Ton x) tsto (potph n\t*t XPONON. 
It is then we fay there has been TlMS, when we can e£- 
quire a Senfation of prior and fubfequent in Amotion. But 
we diflinguijh and fettle thefe tivo % by confider'mg one firj} % 
then the other, together with an interval between them dif- 
ferent from bath. For as often as we cmceive the Extremes 
U be different from the Mean f and the Soul talis «ftw$ 
Nows, one prior and the other fubfequent, then it is we fay 
there is Time, and this it is we caff Time, Natural. 
An leu U. L. IV*. c. 16, Themiftius's Comment upon 
this pafTage is to the fame purpofe. "Ot*i> yoif *#$ 
Avdt/tv^cflitf t« NTN, $ %%U untvy i'ti^oip ne\v» uwn 
to Tr'ju,ijpM, t&ti xj %p tvw t$Cc oi*orrf*, OW rw* iv* 
NTN l<ii£<i}js,fvw f q?ov Ctri ra-ff*Tujy £uelV x) £tw kiyti* 

t%ti, PTI SStiV&V If* TTiltTlitXt£t)t» WijVV, H IKXjliitXAy 

art i£ iXTrfipv ygxfxpr,; tjnx ux ' xv $ v0 v"nf*tw; a* en/** 
vojufv^. For whin the Mind, remembering the Now, 
which it talked of yefierday, talks again of another Now 
to-day, then it is it immediately has an idea */TlME t ter- 
minated by thefe two News, at by tW9 Boundaries -, and 
thus is k enabled to fay, that the Quantity is of fifteen* er 
of ftxteen hourly as if it were to fever a Cubit* s length 
frsm an infinite Line by (wo Prints* Thcmift, Dp. edit* 
AMI. p. 15. b, 
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is an Extenfion between them— not how- C. VII. 
ever of Space, for we may fuppofe the place ' 
of rifing the lame, or at leaft to exhibit no 
fenfible difference. Yet {till we recognize 
feme Extenfion between them. Now what 
is this Extenfion, hut a natural Day f And 
what is that, but pure Time? It is after the 
fame manner, by recognizing two new 

I Moons, and the Extenfion between thefe : 
two vernal Equinoxes, and the Extenfion 
between thefe ; that we gain Ideas of other 
Times, fuch as Months and Tears , which arc 
all fo many Intervals, defcribed as above; 
that is to tay, faffing Intervals of Continuity 
between two Injlants viewed together. 

And thus it is the Mind acquires the 
Idea of Time. But this Time it mull be 
remembered is Past Time only, which 
is always thtfrj} Species, that occurs to 
the human intellect. How then do we 
acquire the Idea of Time Future ? The 
aniwer is, we acquire it by Anticipation, 
Should it be demanded fllll farther, And 
what is Anticipation % We anfwer, that in 

this 







. VIL this cafe it is a kind of reafoning by analogy 
'from fimiiar to fimilar; from fuccefiioos 
of events, that are pall already, to fimilar 
fucceflions, that are prefumed hereafter. 
For example : I obferve as far back as my 
memory can carry me, how every day baa 
been fucceeded by a night) that night, by 
another day; that day, by another night ; 
and fo downwards in order to the Day that 
is now. Hence then I anticipate afimiiar 
fucceffion from the prefent Day, and thas 
gain the Idea of days and nights in futu- 
rity. After the fame manner, by attending 
to the periodica? returns of New and Fall 
Moons i of Springs, Summers, Autumns 
and Winters, all of which in Time paft I 
find never to have failed, I anticipate a 
like orderly and diver fifed fucceffion^ which 
makes Months, and Seafons, and Years, 
in Time future. 



We go farther than this, and not only 

thus anticipate in thefe^/«ru/ Periods, but 
even in matters of human and civil concern. 
For example ; Having obferved in many 

pail 



._ 
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part instances how health had fucceeded C, VII. 
to exerrife, and ficknefs to floth ; we an-' 
ticipate future health to thole, who, being 
now fickly, ufe exercifei and future fick- 
nefs to thofe, who, being now healthy, arc 
floth ful. It is a variety of fuch obferva- 
tions,allrefpecting one fubjeft, which when 
fyftematized by juft reafoning„ and made 
habitual by due practice, form the charac- 
ter of a Mart er- Art ift, or Man ofpraBicat 
Wifdom, If they refpeft the human body 
(as above) they form thePhyfician; if mat- 
ters military, the General ; if matters na- 
tional, the State/man ; if matters of private 
life, the MoralHt; and the fame in other 
fubjecls. All thefe fcveral characters in 
their refpe&ive ways may be faid to poflefs 
a kind of prophetic difcernment, which not 
only prefents them the barren profpetf of 
futurity (a profpecl not hid from the mean - 
eft of men) but ftiews withal thofe events, 
which are likely to attend it, and thus en- 
ables them to act with fuperior certainty 
and rectitude. And hence it is, that (if we 
except thofe, who have had diviner abid- 
ances) 
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C. VII. ances) we may juftly fay.as was faid of old, 
He's the heft Prophet, wfw cgnjefturu 

mil ffj. 

From 



(f) Mocvrjf f* afifOf, e'fif i'ix*£f» xxXaJf. 
So Milton. 

Tilt eld Experience do attain 

7a fomething like Prophetic Strain. 
Et facile exijlimari ptttft, Prudentiam ejfe quodam- 

mode Divinatienem. 

Corn. Ncp. in Vit. A aid* 
There is nothing appears fu dearly an objc£l of the 
Mind or Intellect only, as the Future does, fincc 
we can find no place for its exigence any where dfc. 
Not but the fame, if weconfkler, is equally true of tb< 
Pa/h For tho* it may have once had another kind of 
being, when (according to common Phrafe) it usually 
wet, yet was it then fomething Prefent^ and not fome- 
thing Pajh At Paji) It has no exiftence but in the 
Mind or Milmory, fince had it in t'acl ajiy other, it 
could not properly be called Paft. It was this intimate 
connection between Time, and the Sout, that made 
fome Fhilofophers doubt, whether if then zt*ai no 5**/, 
there could k any Ttmt, fmce Time appears to have its 
Being in no other region, lie tifok H pn *ms if^X** 
hi\ m i xjitwt, dimovirim a* t*?, *, t, &, Natur. 
Aufcult. L. IV. c. 20. Thimiflimy who comments 
the above paiTage, cxprefles htmfelf more pofitively. 
E* t«j>m J*j£af \iyvtai TCTf d^Su,riTasf x) to or *&**&- 
jumv, to p\v to &}i$fAr,T(t* an?-.n$n JWjtAII, TO (Jl f»- 
tfydst, t*ut* $t &t cat irr»f*iD, ju^ eirref tw #fu6a»>- 

«-*»T»f 
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From what has been reafoncd it ap~C. VII. 
that knowledge of the Future* 
comes from knowledge of the Paft > as 
does knowledge of the Pafi from know- 
ledge of the Prefent, fa that their Order 
to us is that o£ Present, Past, and 
Future. 

Of thefe Species of knowledge, that of 
the Prefent is theloweft, not only mfrft in 
perception, bur as far the more extenfive, 
being nece ffarily common to all animal Be* 
ings, and reaching even to Zoophytes, as 
far as they poflefs Senfation. Knowledge 
of the Pafi comes next, which is fuperior 
to the former, as being confined to thofe 
animals, that have Memory as well as 
Senfes, Knowledge of the Future comes 

laft, 



fcpaW nn, p* wns fax*,s- Them. p. 48. Edit. 
Aldi, Vid. etiam cjufd. Coinm. in Lib- de An. p. 94., 
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G VII. Century, all which include within them 
the prefent Now? They cannot be fafi 
Times or future, from what has been 
proved ; and prefent Time has no cxtflence, 
as has been proved likewise *. Or ihall 
we allow them to be prefent, from the 
prefent Now, which exifts within them % 
fo that from the prcfence of that we call 
thefe alfo prefent, tho 1 the fhorteft among 
them has infinite parts always abfent ? If 
fo, and in conformity to cuftom we allow 
CnchTimes prefent, as prefent Days, Months, 
Years, and Centuries, each muft of necef- 
fity be a compound of the Pajl and the Future, 
divided from each other by fome prefent 
NoworInftant,and/V^r^calledPjiEsENT, 
while that Now remains within them. Let us 
fuppofe for example the Time XY, which 

f XABCDEY 
/ * ■ — * - • S 



• Fup, p. 104.. 
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let us call a Day, or a Century; and let C. VII. 
the prefect Now or Infiant exift at A.' 
I fay, in as much as A exifts within 
XY, that therefore X A is Time part, 
and AY Time future, and the whole 
X A, AY, Time prefent. The fame 
holds, if we fuppofe the prefent Now to 
exiffc at B, or C, or D* or E, or any 
where before Y. When the prefent Now 
extfts at Y, then is the whole X Y Time 
pafty and ft i! I more Co, when the Now 
gets to g> or onwards. In like manner 
before the Prefent Now entered X, as 
for example when it was at f then was 
the whole XY Time future $ it was the 
fame, when the prefent Now was at 
X. When it had paft that, then XY 
became Time prefent. And thus it is that 
Time is present, while pafling, in its 
present Now or Instant. It is the 
fame indeed here, as it is in Space. A 
Sphere pacing over a Plane, and being 
for that reafon prefent to it, is only pre- 
fent to that Plane in aftngk Point at once* 
I 3 while 
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C. VII. while during the whole progreffion iti 
'parts abfent are infinite (g) t 

From what has been faid, we may 
perceive that all Time, of -every deno- 

minatkn % 



(g) Place, according to the antjents, was either 
mediate, or immediate. I am (tor example) in Eurcpct 
becaufe I am in England > t in England) becaufe in H tit* 
fit ft \ in WtAfitrf) bccaiife in SaHjbury ; in Saffflury, 
bceaufe in my awr. L :/Je ; in my own hjufty becauie in 
myjludy. Thus far Ma D J a t e P i. a ce , A n d w hat is 
my immediate Place? // h the internal Bsund ef 
thai cstitaifiing Bcty (whatever it btj wkith cz-lneedet 
with the externa! Baztnd of my e:vn Bedy. T« Erf^Mp^*>- 
rtf w/faf, stair a vi6H%ti t£ &t£ti%jy:Mv Now at 
this immediate Place is included within the limits of all 
the former Places, it is from this relation that thofc me- 
diiitt Places alfb are calied each of them my PIa:e y tho' 
the leaft among them fo for exceed my magnitude. To 
&pp1y this to Time. The P tf*ni Century is prcfem in 
the p* *fcfft Ytur ; that, in the p>efent Month that* in 
tht : pt.ji.nt Day \ that, in thi \ prefent Hour j that, in the 
pre frit yR'nitte, It is thus by circmnfeription within 
tircumicvip[it.Mi that we arrive at that real and 
Indivisible Instant, wbkh by being iffelf the v/fy 
f$-Wf s f the Prefml difTufes Presence throughout 
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nomination, is divifihle and extended But C. VII. 
if fo, then whenever we luppofe a definite** 
Time, even though it be a Time prefent, it 
muft needs have a Beginning, a Middle* 
and an End* And Co much for Time. 



Now from the above doftnne of Time, 
we propofe by way of Hypothecs the fol- 
lowing Theorie of Tenses. 

The Tenses are ufed to mark Prefent, 

Paft, and Future Time, cither indefinitely 

I 4 with- 



all even the largcft o( Times, which are found ts in* 
etude it within their reffecliw limits. N'utphsrus Bltm- 
midti fpeaks much to the fame purpofe. 'Emtu; £» 

NTN' %jwtc (Aipixii, 'tx v*j»cXi)?iuGeT0f xj pfAAoirrt.c 
rtmruf, icj A* inn w{« t* xvfi'ftif NTN >i(7wW»ii» 
NTN xtyipms kJ wSfa Present Time there- 
fire it thai which adjoins U the R E a L No W or I n s t a n T 
« w rt/i^r yW*, i«>£ limited Time mad* up 9/ Paji and 
Future* and J rem iti vicinity u that real 'Soyr /aid to 
h Now aifi itfilfi "Eiril ^yrw«f Kip. 6'. See alfo 
jfr^t P^ L - VI C. 2, 3, tfr. 
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C, VIL without reference to any Beginning, Mid- 
dle, or End ; or elfe definitely >, in reference 
to fuch difUnclions, 



If indefinitely, then have we Three 
Tenses, an Aorift of the Prefent, an 
Aorift: of the Paft, and an Aorift of the 
Future, If definitely ', then have we three 
Tenfes to mark the Beginnings of thefe 
three Times; three, to denote their Mid~ 
dies ; and three to denote their Ends ; in 
aU Nine. 

The three nrft of thefe Tenfes w< 
call the Inceptive Prefent, the Inceptive 
Part, and the Inceptive Future. The 
three next, the Middle Prefent, the Mid- 
dle Part, and the Middle Future, And 
the three laft, the Completive Prefent, 
the Completive Paft f and the Completive 
Future, 



And thus it i?, that the Tenses in their 
fl^tural number appear to be twelve | 

three 
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three to denote Time abjb/ute, and nine toC. VIU 
denote it under its refpeifrue diftinftions. 

Aorift of the Prefent. 
Tpdtpu. Scriho* I write. 

Aorift of the Paft. 
"Eypatyx. Scripji. I wrote. 

Aorift of the Future. 
rpatj'*' Scriiam, I Hi all write. 



Inceptive Prefent. 

MtXXu ypdpEtv. Scripturusfum* I am 
going to write* 

Middle or extended Prefent. 
TuyxMM ypdtytov. Scribo or Scribens 
fum. I am writing. 

Completive Prefent. 
riypxtpa. Scripji, I have written. 



Inceptive Paft. 
"EptWov ypt&pew. Scripturus eram* I 
was beginning to write, 

Middle 
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C.VIT. .. ■ Middle or extended Paft. 

""Eypaipw or tTvyx avov yp&Q*>v.- Scribebam* 
I was writing. 

Completive Paft. 
'EytygaQstv. Scripferam, I had (Jone 
writing. 

Inceptive Future, 

MtXX^a-ea ypcepw. Scrtpturus ero. I 
fhall be beginning to write. 

Middle or extended Future. 

*TL<roficu ypccQuv. Scribens ero* I fhall 
be writing. 

Completive Future. 

*Erofjtou yeypetQti;'. Scripfero. I (hall 
have done writing. 

It is not to be expc&ed <hat the above 
Hypothefis ihould he juftiii*id through all 
inftances in every language. It fares with 

Tenfes, 
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Tenfes, as with other affections of fpeech; C. VII. 
be the Language upon the whole ever fo ' 
perfect, much muft be left, in defiance of 
all analogy, to the harm laws of mere 
authority and chance. 

It may not however be improper to 
inquire, what traces may be difcovered in 
favour of this fyftem, either in languages 
themfelves, or in thofc authors who have 
written upon this part of Grammar, or 
laftly in the nature and reafon of things. 

In the firft place," as to Aorists. jiorifts 
are ufually by Grammarians referred to the 
Paft j fuch are ?X0w, / went ; liretrov, Ife//, 
&c. We fcldom hear of them in the Fu- 
ture, and more rarely ftill in the Prefent. 
Yet it feems agreeable to reafon, that 
wherever Time hfgnified without any far- 
ther circumfcription, than that of Simple 
prefent, paft % or future ', the Ten/e is ah 
Aorist. 

Thus 
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Thus Milton t 
Millions of Jpiritual creatures WALK 

earth 

Urifeen, Both when we wake* and when 
we Jeep. P. L. IV, 277. 

Here the verb (walk) means not that 
they were walking at that inflant enfy, 
when Adam fpoke y but aofeug indefinitely* 
take any inftant whatever. So when the 
fame author calls HypocriJy 9 

the only Evil, that walks 

Invijihle, except to God alone \ 

the Verb (walks) bath the like aorifiical 
or indefinite application. The fame may be 
Aid in general of all Sentences of the Gno- 

mologic kind, fuch as 

Ad p&nitendum proferat* cite* qui 

judicat* 
Avarus, nifi cum moritur, nil reBs 

facit, &c. 



All 




All thefe Tenfes are Co many Adjusts C.VIL 

OF THE PRESENT* 



Gnomohgic Sentences after the fame 
lanner make likewife Aorists op the 

'UTURE. 

Tu nihil adm itt es in te, formidine 
pcena. Hor. 

So too hegijlatfoe Sen tences.Tte shalt 
not kill* Thou shalt notjleah &c« for this 
means no one particular future Time, but 
is a prohibition extended indefinitely to 
every part of Time future {//). 



(B) The Latin Tongue appears to be more than or- 
dinarily deficient, as to the article of Aorijls* It has no 
eculiar Form even for an Aoriji sf the Pqf?, and there- 
ore (as Prifcian tells us) the Prmteritum h forced to do 
the double duty both of that Amjty and of the ptrftft 
trefcnt % its application in particular inftances being to 

be 
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C VII. We pafs from Aorifis, to the incep- 
tive TENSES. 

Thess may be found in part fupplied 
{like mtny other Tenfes) by verbs au- 
xiliar. MEAAX1 yptttpuv* Scripturus sum. 
1 am going to write. But the Latins go 
farther, and have a fpecies of Verbs, de- 
rived from others, which do the duty of 
thefe Tenfes, and are themfelves for that 
reafon called Inchoatives or Incentives. 
Thus from Caleo, I am warm, comes Ca» 
lefco, 1 begin to grow warm ; from Tumeo, 
I /well, comes Tume/co, I begin toJwelL 
Thefe Inchoative Verbs are fo peculiarly 
appropriated to the Beginnings of Time, 
that they are defective as to all Tenfes, 
which denote it in ks Completion, and 

there- 
be gathered from the Context. Thus h is that feci 
toeans (as the feme author informs lis) both ««»W 
and i»wVa, J have Am it, zndldid if, VIDI both 
rwpatxa and «&», / have juft feeti it, and I Jaw it mm. 
Prifc. Gram. L. VIII. p. 814, 838. Edit, Putfch. 
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therefore have neither Perfe&um, Plus C. VII. 
quam-perfe&um, or Perfe8 Future. There 
is likewife a fpecies of Verbs called in Greek 
*E^£Tix«, in Latin Defiderativa, the Defi- 
deratives or Meditatives, which if they are 
not ftridtly Inceptive*, yet both in Greek 
and Latin have a near affinity with them. 
Such are *rcAe^fp-swtf, Bellaturio, I have a 
defire to make war', fyuxruu, Efurio, I 
long to eat (*'). And (o much for the 
Inceptive Tenses. 

The two laft orders of Tenfes which re- 
main, are thofe we called (k) the Middle 
Tenses (which exprefs Time as extended 

and 



(/) As all Beginnings have reference to what is fu* 
ture y hence we fee how properly thefe Verbs are formed, 
the Greek ones from a future Verb, the Latin from a 
future Participle. From vroXipniru and fywru come 
wvAfpnorc i'm and fyurttv $ from Bellaturus and Efurui 
come Bellaturio and Efurio. See Alacro&ius, p. 691. 
Ed. Var. v xtmm yi /ui »» H TEA A£EIONT A 
•TwWaff yixdffcci, Plato in Phaedone. 

(4) Care muft be taken not to confound thefe middle 
Tenfes, with the Tenfes of thofe Verbs, which bear 
the fame name among Grammarians. 




C.VlhPrifcian too advances the Tame doctrine 
L "'"" " from the Strict, whofe authority we efteem 
greater than all the reft, not only from the 
more early age when they lived, but from 
their fuperior fkill in Philofcphy, and their 
peculiar attachment to I>iahElic % which 
naturally led them to great accuracy in 
thefe Grammatical Speculations (0). 

Before 



(») By thefe Philofophers the vulgar prtfent Texfe was 
called the Imperfect Present, and trir n«fc|ir 
Prater itum, the Perfect Present, than which 

nothing can be more cenfonant to the fyftem that we 
favour, But let us hear Pri/ciaW) from whom we learn 
thefe fafts. Ns tempus preprie dicitur^ cujus 

part jam prate? itt, pars future eft. Cum enim Tempus t 
fuvli mure, inftabili vdvatttr eurfu y vix punilum habere 
p&teji in prtrfenti, hoc */?, in inftanti. Maxima igitttrpars 
tjm {ftcut diSlum tjl). Vttpr*teriit velfutura eft. — JJnde 
STOICt jure HOC TEMPUS PRE5ENS Hittm ImPER* 
TECTUM vocabant (id difium eft) es qusd prior ejus fart 
qv* pr*ttriit 9 tranfacla eft, deejl autem fequens* U eft f 
future, Utji in media vet fit dicam, fcribo verfum, pri- 
ori rjut parte ftriptai cut adbuc deejl extrtmet part^ p r *~ 
finti utor verfo y di'ttndo, fcribo verfum :/«/1mperfec- 

TVMtfti quad deeft adhuc verfvi^ qmd fcribatur £* 

eedem igitur Praftnti nafcitur et'wm Perfeflum, Si tmm 
ad ftnem ptrvemat inaptum^ftatim uiimur prjiterito 
PERFECto 1 cvntinw tnim, ftripto adfinem verfu, dko^ 
fcripfi verfum,— And foon after fpeaking of the Latin 
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Before we conclude, we {hall add aC.VIL 
few mifcellaneous obfervations, which' 
will be more eafily intelligible from the 
hypothecs here advanced, and ferve withal 
to confirm its truth. 

And firft the Latins ufed their Prate- 
ritum PerfeBum in fome in fiances after a 
very peculiar manner, fo as to imply the 
very reverfe of the verb in its natural fig- 
hification. Thus, Vixit; fignified, is 
dead; Fuit, fignified, now is not, is 
no more. It was in this fenfe that Cicero 
addrefied the People of Rome, when he 
had put to death the leaders in the Cata- 
linarian Confpiracy* He appeared in the 
K 2 Forum 



Per/tHum^ he fays fciendum tammy qusd Rcmnni 

^r^terito Perfect mn/oium in re medo cmpirtS 
utuntur, (in quo vim babel ejui t qui optid Gracss wapa- 
ftiipuo; vacatur, quern Stoici TEAEION ENE2- 
THT A mmmavtrtmt) fed ulani pn *AocjV* aatpitur f 
&c. Lib. VIII. p. 812,813,814* 
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C.VII. Forum, and cried out with a loud voice, 
'♦Vixerunt. So Virgil, 

|| FtriMus Trees, fuit Ilium & 



mgens 
Ghria Dardamdum- 



Mn. II, 

And 



* So among the Remans, when in a Caufe all the 
Pleaders had fpoken, the Cryer ufed to proclaim Djx- 
iris't, i. c. tht-y have done fpeaking. Afcon. Paed. in 
Verr. ii. 

(| So Tibullui freaking of certain Prodigies and evil 
Omens. 

Hac fucrint slim. Sed /«, jam mitts, ApoUs, 
Prodigia intimitis merge fub aquoribw. 

Kleg. II. 5, vex. 19. 
Let theft Events have been in days of old, — by Im* 
plication therefore — But henceforth let them In wt 
men. 

So Eneas in Virgil prays to Pharbus. 

Hue Trsjtma tenus fuerit fart "una fecuta. 

- Let Trojan Fortune (that is, adverfc, like that of Trcj 9 
and its inhabitants,) have fi far followed m. By 
implication therefore, but let it fsiisw us no farther,, 
Mire let U end, Hkftt Finis, as Servius well obferve* 
in the place. 

In which inftancca, by the way, mark not only the 
force of the Ttnfc, but of the Mocdj the Precative 
or Imperative, not in the Future but in the Past, 
Seep. 154,155,156. 
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And again, 

■■ ■ Locus Ardea quondam 
Diftus avis, & nunc magnum manet 

Ardea nomen, 
* Sedfortuna fuit— Mn* VII, 

The reafon of thefc fignifications is de- 
rived from THE COMPLETIVE POWER of 

the Tenfe here mentioned, We fee that 
the periods of Nature, and of human af- 
fairs are maintained by the reciprocal fuc- 
cefljon of Contraries. It is thus with Calm 
and Ternpeft -, with Day and Night ; 
with Profperity end Adverfity; with Glory 
and Ignominy ; with Life and Death. 
Hence then, in the in fiances above, the 
completion of one contrary is put for the 
commencement of the other, and to fay, 

HATH LIVED, OF, HATH BEEN, has the 

fame meaning with, is Dead, or, is no 

MORE. 

K 3 It 



* Certm in hefpitibui nert fji aimr ; erral, tit ipji ; 
Cum f** " ibtlfptrtt firtniui tjft^ FUIT, 

EpifL Ovid. Helen. Faridi. ver. 19c* 
$ivt trmuti fiu ncs Fata fuisse vektit. 

Tibull HI. 5 . 32. 
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C. VII. It is remarkable in * Virgtl* that he 
J*"*—^ frequently joins in the fame fentence tbif 
complete and perfeB Prefent with the *>x- 
tended and pajjing Prefent j which proves 
that he confidered the two* as belonging 
to the fame fpecies of time, and there- 
fore naturally formed to co-incide with 
each other. 

Tibijam brachta contrahit ardent 

Scorfiosy & 'cali ' jujld plus parte reliquit, 

G.I. 
Terra trcmit ; fugerejOr^ — > G- I. 

Prafertimfi tcmpejlas a verricejfy'/vis. 
Incubuit, glomeratque ferens incendk 

ventus. G. II. 

ilia noto cuius , volucrique Jagitta* 

Ad terrarn fugit, & psrtu fe condidit 

dto. JEn, V. 

In 



* See alfo Spencer's F<u*j %ucen t B. I. C. 3. St iq 
p. 3. St. 39 . C. 8. St. 9. ' 

H hath Afc &»/</ redeem'd, and forth his Swtrd A* 
draws. 
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In the fame manner he joins the fameC. VIL 
two modifications of Time in the PaJ} s that * 
is to fay, the complete and perfeSi Part with 

the extended and pajfmg* 

In rue rant Danai, &? te&um omne 

tenebant. JEnAL 

Tris imbris torti radios, iris nubis aquof& 
Addiderant, rutuli tris ignis, & a/it is 

aujlru 
Fulgores nunc terrificos, fonitumque me~ 

tumque 
Mifcebant operi t fammifque fequacibus 

iras fp). JEn. VIII. 

As 



(p ) The Intention of Virgil may be better feen, in 
rendering one or two of the above paflages into £/f£- 
lijb. 

Tibijam hrazhla conlrahit ardem 

Srtrpissi 13 cctli jujla plus part* reliquk. 

Fst thft the ftorpion IS Now contracting hisclawi^ 
and HATH ALREADY LEFT thlt tnQte than a jujl pOF- 

tivn ef Hraven. The Foet, from a high ftrain of poetic 
adulation, fuppofesthefcorpionfodefirous of admitting 
Auguptii among the heavenly figns, that though hthai 
dnady madt him more than room enough, yet hcy/W 
K 4 rwr- 
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G.ViF. As to the Imperfectum, it is fome- 
times employed to denote what is ufud 
an 3 cuftomary, Thus furgebat a ti&fcribe* 
hat fignify not only, he was rtjing, he 
was writing* but upon oecafion they fig- 
nify, he used to rife, he used to write. 
The reafon of this is, that whatever is 
ciiftomary, muft be fomething which has 
been frequently repeated, But what has been 
frequently repeated, muft needs require an 
'gxtenJionofTimepaft, and thus we fall in- 
fenfibly into the Tense here mentioned. 

Again, 



eoniinuei to be making him more. Here then wc hare 
twoatls, QTkzferfcfti the other pending^ and hence the 
life of the two different Tenfes, Some editions read 
retinquit ; but reliquk has the authority of the celebrated 

Mtdiitan nunufeript. 

lih miatithis, vstuirique fapii&, 

Adurram fugit, & psttufi condidit a/to, 

Tbtjhip) quieter than the wind, or a Jwtft arrew, con* 
TIKUEs flying to lan^ and is hid within the Ufty 
harbour. We may fuppofe this Harbour, (like many 
others) to have been furrounded with high Land. 
Hence the Veflel, immediately on entering it, was«w- 
flftefy Wfiom thofe fpeftators, who had gone out to- 

fee 
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Again, we arc told by Pliny (whofec. VII # 
authority likcwife is confirmed by many 1 
gems and marbles ftill extant) that the 
ancient painters and fculptors, when they 
fixed their names to their works, did it 
fendenti tituk % in afufpenjive kind of In- 
fcriptkn, and employed for that purpoie 
the Tcnfe here mentioned. It was *Aw=A~ 
X?c liroUi, Apelks faciebat, IlQ\vx\ttT&t 
iweUi t Po!ycietusfacielat t and never en-ojVs 
or fecit. By this they imagined that they 
avoided the (hew of arrogance, and had in 
cafe of cenfure an apology (as it were) pre- 
pared, fince it appeared from the work it- 
felf, that it was once indeed in hand, but no 
pretenfion that it was everfinijhed (q). 

It 



fee the Ship- race, but yet m\$\tjlill cmtinut failing to- 
wards the fhore within, 

Jnrueram Danm^ (*f ttdum vmne tenehanL 

TbtGrtrit HAD ENTERED, rfWdfWERE THE* POSSES- 
SI KG the v/hoh Hwje j as much as to fay, tbty had en- 
tered f and that vxtt over t but their Poflefhon continued fiilh 
(<?) Ml. Nat. Hi/l. L, /, The firft Primers (who 
were moft of them Scholars ajid Critics) In imitation of 

tht 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Concerning Modes. 

CVIIl.TX JE have obferved already (a) that 
V V the Soul's leading powers are thofe 
of Perception and thofe of Volition, which 
words we have taken in their moft com- 
prehenfive acceptation. We have obferved 
alfo, that all Speech or Difcourfe is a pub- 
HJhing or exhibiting fome part of our foul, 
cither a certain Perception, or a certain 
Volition. Hence then, according as we 
exhibit it either in a different part, or af- 
ter a different manner, hence I fay the va- 
riety of Modes or Moods (b). 

If 



(a) See Chapter II. 

(b) Gaza defines a Mode exa&ly confonant to this 
do£trine. He fays it is — |3»Xrj|t*a, i*1* *v WOuf** 
tyvWSy ^** (ptfvn? rnfAoinofAtvov — a Volition or Affeftion 
of the Soul, fignified through fome Voice ^ or Sound articu- 
late. Gram. L. IV. As therefore this is the nature of 
Modes, and Modes belong to Verbs, hence it is Apollo* 

nius 
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If we limply declare, or indicate Tome- C.VIII. 
thing to be, or not to be, (whether a Per-' 
caption or Volition, it is equally the fame) 
this conftimtes that Mode called the De- 
clarative or Indicative. 

A Perception* 
— Nosco crim's, incanaque merit a 
Regis Roman i - Virg. JEn* VI. 

A Volition. 
In nova pert animus mutatas dicere 

formas 
Corpora — — Ovid. Metaro. I. 

If we do not ftri&ly afiert, as of fome- 
thing abfolute and certain, but as of forne- 
thing fojjibk only, and in the number of 

Con- 



j^iKiJ 9^wk — the StitPt difpofithn is in an eminent de- 
gree attached to Farbi. De Synt. L. III. c. 13. Thus 
too Prifdan : Mvdi funt divtrfa: inclimationes 
Animi, quas varia aafiquitur DECUNATIO Verbj. 

L.VW. p.8ai< 
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C. VIII. Contingents, this makes that Mode, whicfr 
1 Grammarians call the Potential; and 
which becomes on fuch occafions the lead- 
ing Mode of the fentence* 

Sed tacitus pafcifi poffet Corvus, ft a- 

BERET 

Plus dapis, Sec* Hor. 

Yet fometimes it is not the leading 
Mode, but only fuhjoined to the Indica- 
tive. In fuch cafe, it is moftly ufed to 
denote the End, or final Caufe ; which 
End, as in human Life it is always a Con- 
tingent, and may never perhaps happen 
in defpite of all our forefight, is there- 
fore expreft moft naturally by the Mod* 
here mentioned. For example, 

Vt jugulent homines, fur gunt de noSle' 
latrones. Hor. 

Thieves rife by night, that they may cut 
mens throats* 

Herb 
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Here that they rife, is pq/itively afertedC,Vllf, 
in the Declarative or IndicativeNlodc; but' 
as to their cu tting men s throats, this is only- 
delivered potentially, becaufe how truly fo- 
cver it may be the End of their riling, it is 
ft ill but a Contingent, that may never perhaps 
happen. This Mode, as often as it is in this 
mannerfubjoined,is called by Grammarians 
not the Potential, but the Subjunctive. 






But it fo happens, in the conflitution 
of human affairs, that it is not always fuffi- 
cient merely to declare ourfekes toothers. 
We find it often expedient, from a con- 
fcioufnefs of our inability, to addrefs them 
after a manner more interefting to our- 
felves, whether to have feme Perception in- 
formed, ox feme Volition gratified. Hence 
then new Modes of fpeaking ; if we inter* 
rogate, it is the Interrogative Mode . 
if we require, it is the Requisitive. Even 
the Requifitive itfelf hath its fubordinate 
Species : With refpec"t to inferiors, it h 
an Imperative Mode; with refpeel to 

equals 
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C.VIII, equals and fuperiors, it is a Precative of 

Optative*. 

And thus have we eftablifhed a variety 
of Modesj the Indicative or Declara- 
tive, to offer t what we think certain; thp 
Potential, for the Furpofcs of whatever 
we think Contingent ; the Interroga- 
tive, when we are doubtful \ to procure us 
Information - y and the Requisitive, to 
affift us in the gratification of our Volitions* 
The Requifuive too appears under two 
diftinft Species, either as it is Impera- 
tive to inferiors, or Precative to fu- 
periors (c*). 

As 



* It was the confounding of this Diftin&ion, that 
gave rife to a Sophifn; of Protagoras. Homer (fays he) 
in beginning his Iliad with — Sing, Mufe y thtfrrath % —^ 
when he thinks to pray, in reality commands, J^X*" 
irfcai oiopwof, Ivirarlii. Ariftot. Poet. C. 19. The 
Solution is evident from the Divifion here eftablifhcd, 
the Grammatical Form being in both cafes the fame. 

(c) The Species of Modes in great meafure depend 

on the Species of Sentences. The Stoics increafed the 

number of Sentences far beyond the Peripatetics* Bc- 

fides thofe mentioned in Chapter IL Note (b) they had 

a many 
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As therefore all thefe federal Modes CVIII. 
have their foundation in nature, fo have' 

certain 



many more, as may be feen in Ammmmde fntcrpriu 
ft, 4. and Diegcnes Latrtius^ L. VII, 66. The Peri- 
patetics (and it fcems too with reafon) confidered all 
thefe additional Sentences as included within thofe, 
which they themfelves acknowledged, and which they 
made to he five in number, the Vocative, the Impera- 
tive, the Interrogative, the Precative, and the Aflertive, 
There is no mention ot* Potential Sentence, which may 
be fuppofed to co-meidc with the Aflertlve, or Indica- 
tive. The Vocative (which the Peripatetics called the 
toht KAnnxov, but the Stoics more properly fff o<«tye- 
fftrnxovj was nothing more than the Form of addrefs 
in point of names, titles, and epithets, with which wc 
apply ourfetves one to another. As therefore it fcldom 
included any Verb within it, it could hardly contribute 
to form a verbal Mode. Ammtmut and /. dhim % the 
one a Greek Peripatetic, the other a Lath, have illu- 
ftratcd the Species of Sentences from Homtr and Firgil t 
after the following manner. 

'AM« tJ hiy* nrhlt USw, tw ti KAHTIKOT, |#f fti 
^ tS nPOITAKTIKOT, wc to, 
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C* VIII. certain marks or figns or them been intra* 
duced into languages, that we may b# 

enabled 



^ tS 'EPXITHMATIKOT, uc to, 

T»V ♦ *B"o6f» iTj olvtyu* ; ■ 
j£ « 'ETKTIKOT, »* «, 

Ai yap Zju t! xtXTt p ■ -■ 
^ lw\ t»tok, t5 'AIIO*ANTIKOT, xafi* St 

<P»»V0/tXi9« Wffi OTOWV TMP V£0tyfAciTUP % ©Tot 

0io» J* ti wa'rra Ivacn • 

8 X?f£i X3"»VT0f, &C. EiJ T9 ZSTf£» *Ef/A. P* 4* 

Boethiufs Account is as follows. Perft&arum vert 
Or aticnum partes quinque funt : DEPRECATIVA, ft/, 
Jupittr omnipotent, precibus ft jlefieris uflis, 
Da deinde a ux ilium, Pater, at que hac ormnafirma. 



• J jupuer ommyoicm, yretiout ji jitciens uiui 9 



Imperativa, a/, 

Vade age, Natty voca Zephyros, & labtrt permit. 

Interrogativa, ut. 

Die mibi, Damata, cujum peats ? 

Vocativa, «/, 

01 Pater , 0! hominum rerumque attrna potejlas* 

ENUNTIATIVA, in qua Veritas lelFalfitas invenitur, ut, 
Principio at bonbui varia eft r.atura creandis. 

Itocth. in Lib. de Interp. p. 291. 

la 




the First. 

enabled by our difcotirfe to Jignify them,C.VIII' 
one to another. And hence thofe various ' 
Modes or Moods, of which we find in 
common Grammars (a prolix a detail, and 
which are in fa& no more than "fo many 
*« literal Forms, intended to exprefs thefc 
« natural Diaindlions" (</). 

All 



In Milton the fame Sentences may be found, as fol- 
lows. The Precative, 

— Univtrfal Lord ! bt bmntemtjiiU 
Tg give us only Good 

The Imperative, 

Go then* Thau mtghiitjl^ in thy Father* t might* 

The Interrogative, 

Whence* and what art then, execrable Shape ? 

The Vocative, 

■^— Adam, earth* $ hallow' d Mold* 
Of God infpir'd 

The Assertive or Enuntiative, 

The conquered alfi find tnfiav\i by t'.ar 
Sbeli r with their freedom fajl, ell virtue left. 

(d) The Greek Language, which is of all the moil 

elegant and complete, exprefles ihcfe feveraJ Modes, 

L z and 
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C.VIII* All thcfc Modes have this in com- 
mon, that they exhibit fome way or other 

th& 



and all diftin&ions of Time likewife, by an adequate 
number of Variations in each particular Verb. Thefe 
Variations may be found, fome at the beginning of the 
Vert, others at its ending, and confift for the moft part 
either in multiplying or diminijhing the number of Sylla- 
bles, or elfe in lengthening oxjhortening their refpettive 
Quantities-, which two methods are called by Gram- 
marians the Syllabic and the Temporal. The Latin,. 
which is but a Species of Greek fome what debafed, ad- 
mits in like manner a large portion of thofe Variations, 
which are chiefly to be found at the Ending of its Verbs, 
and but rarely at their Beginning. Yet in its Depo- 
nents and Paffives it is fo far defective, as to be forced to 
have recourfe to the Auxiliary fum. The modern Lan- 
guages, which have ftill fewer of thofe Variations, have 
been necefiUated all of them to aflume two Auxiliars 
at leaft, that is to fay, thofe which exprefs in each Lan- 
guage the Verbs, Have, and Am. As to the EngHJb 
Tongue, it is fo poor in this refpe&, as to admit no 
Variation for Modes, and only one for Time, which 
we apply to exprefs an Aorift of the Paft. Thus from 
Write cometh Wrote j from Give, Gave , from Speak^ 
Spate, &c. Hence to exprefs Time, and Modes, we 
are compelled to employ no lefs than feven Auxiliars, 
viz. Do, Am t Have, Shall, Will, May, and Can \ which 
we ufe fometimes fingly, as when we fay, I am writ- 
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the Soul and Its Affections. TheirC.VlII. 
Peculiarities and Diftinttions are in part/ 
as follows. 

The Requjsitive and Interroga- 
tive Modes are diftinguifhed from the 
Indicative and Potent iaf, that whereas thefe 
lafl feldom call for a Return* to the two 
former it is always necejfary. 

If we compare the Reojjisitive 
Mode with the Interrogative, we 
fliall find thefe alfo diftinguifhed, and that 
rot only in the Return, but in other Pe- 
culiarities. 



L3 



To 



ing* I have written ; fometimes two together, as, I 
have been writing, IJh&uldhave written j fometiraes no 
lefs tihad three, as I might have ban loft, he could have 
teen preferved. But for thefe, and all other fpecuJa- 
tions, relative to the Genius of the Englijh Language, 
wc refer the reader, who wi flies for the moil authen- 
tic information, to that eicelle m Treatiic of the learned 
Dr. Ltwth) intitled, A Jhsrt Jntrsdu^ion to Ettgiijk 
Grammar. 
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C.VIII. The Return to the Requifitive is Jbme- 
' times made in Words, fometimes in Deeds. 
To the Requeft of Dido to Eneas— 

« a prima die* hofpes, origine nobis 

Infidias Dandum-— 

the proper Return was in Words, that is, 
in an hiftorical Narrative. To the Requeft 
of the unfortunate Chief— date obolum 
Belifario — the proper Return was in a 
Deed, that is, in a charitable Relief. But 
with refpeel: to the Interrogative, the Re- 
turn is neceffarily made in Words alone, in 
Words, which are called a Refponfe or An- 
Jwer, and which are always actually or 
by implication fome definitive affertiiie 
Sentence. Take Examples. Whoje Verfes 
are thefe? — the Return is a Sentence — . 
Thefe are Verfes of Homer. Was Brutus 
a worthy Man? — the Return is a Sen- 
tence— Brutus was a worthy Man. 

And hence (if we may be per*. 

mitted to digrefs) we may perceive 

the 




the near affinity of this IfiterrogativeMode CVJIIt 
with the Indicative^ in which laft its Re-' 
fponfe or Return is moftly made. So near 
indeed is this Affinity, that in thefe two 
Modes alone the Verb retains the fame 
Form (e), nor are they other wife diftin- 
guiflied, than either by the Addition or 
Abfence of fome fmall particle, or by fome 
minute change in the collocation of the 
words, or fometimes only by a change in 
the Tone, or Accent ffj. 



But 



(tf) "Wyt «» -zvfwttfAm Jf irixi? tyxXitrii) th\ \yxu- 
pmp xmrxpavw &we$dhXv<r* > f*i$tr*Ton tm xx>a7- 
C03* Qptrixv — avoLwhuptiiQiTiFX Jf Tns xaTJKpaVf u:' r uire- 
fo«(pit tU ro iTiidti o^ifiKif. The Indicative Medt^ ef 
which wefptahy by laying afide that AJJlrtkn % which by 
hi nature it implies quits the name of Indicative— when it 
reajfumet the Jffertion, it rttttrnt again ttt its proper Cha- 
racter* A poll, de Synt. L. Ill c. 21, ThtodsreGaza 
fays the feme, IntrvJ. Gram. L. IV. 

(f) It may be obferved of the Interrogative, 

that as often as the Interrogation is ftrnpte and drjiititt\ 

the Refponfe may be made in ahnoft l\ie fame Words, 

L 4 by 
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C«VIII. B UT to return to our companion be» 
tween the Interrogative Mode and thcR*-- 

quifitive. 

Th* 



by converting them into a fentence affirmative or nega- 
tive, according as the Truth is either one or the other. 
For example — Are theft Verfes of Homer ?— Refponfe— 
Thefe Verfes are of Homer. Are thofe Verfes of Virgil I 
—Refponfe— Thofe are not Verfes of V irgil. And here 
the Artifts of Language, for the fake of brevity and 
difpatch, have provided two Particles, to reprefent all 
fuch Refponfes, Yes, for all the affirmative > No, fpr 
all the negative. 

But when the Interrogation is complex, a$ when we 
fay — Are thefe Verfes of Homer, or of Virgil? — much 
more, when it is indefinite, as when we fay in general 
—IVhofe are thefe Verfes? — wc cannot then refpond 
after the manner above mentioned. The Reafon is, 
that no Interrogation can be anfwered by a fimple ?>*, 
or a fimple No, except only thofe, which are themfelves 
fo fimple, as of two poffible anfwers to admit only one. 
Now the leaft complex Interrogation will admit of four 
Anfwers, two affirmative, two negative, if not perhaps 
of more. The reafon is, a complex Interrogation can- 
not confifl of lefs than two fimple ones ; each of which 
pay be feparately affirmed and feparately denied. For 

infancy 
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The Interrogative (in the Ian- C/VIIL 
guage of Grammarians) has all Perfons' 

of 



inftanee— Are theft Virfes Homer's, $r Virgil's ? (r.) 
They are Homer* s — {2.) They are nst Homers — (3,) 
They are Vir$ii*t — (4.) They tire nst Virgirs — we may 
add, (5.) 7hey are ef neither. The indefinite Interro- 
gations go flill farther ; for thefc may be anfwered by 
infinite affirmatives, and infinite negatives, for in- 
ffonce — Whofe are thefe Verfes ? We may anfwer affir- 
matively — They are Virgil's, They are Horace's, They 
are Ovid's, &JV— or negatively— They are not Virgil's, 
They are not Horace's, They are net Ovid's, and fo on* 
either way to infinity. How then flioulcf we Jearn from 
a fingle Tes Y or a finglc A 7 *?, which particular is meant 
among infinite Poflibiesi Thefe therefore are Interro- 
gations which muft be always anfwered by a Sentence, 
Yet even here Cuftom has confnkfd for Brevity, by 
returning for Anfwer only the fmgle efferhQUharafierijUc 
Wordy and retrenching by an Ellipfis all the reft, which 
reft the Interrogator is left to fupply from himfelf. 
Thus when we are aficed — Haw many right angks equal 
the angles of a triangle ?— wc anfwer in the fhort mo- 
nofyllablc. Two; whereas, without the Ellipfis, the 
anfwer would have been — Tws right angles equal the 
angles &f a triangle. 



Th« 
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C.VIILof both Numbers. The Requisitive 
or Imperative has no firft Per/on of 
the fngular, and that from this plain 
reafon, that it is equally abfurd in Modes 
for a perfon to requeft or give commands 
to himfelf, as it is in Pronouns, for the 
fpeaker to become the fubjeB of his own 
addrefs *. 

Again, we may interrogate as to all 
limes, both Prefent, Paft, and Future, 
Who was Founder of Rome? Who is 
King of China? Who will discover 
the Longitude f — But Jntreating and Com- 
manding (which are the effence of the 

Re- 



The Antients diftinguiflied thefe two Species of In* 
terrogation by different names. The Gmple they called 
*Ef »ttj/*«, Interrogate ; the complex, wuVpa, Percm- 
tatio. Ammonius calls the firft of thefe *E(> uttmw Ji«- 
Xfxltxn; the other, 'EguTtms zaw/uiaTixfl. See y/»x, 
in Z./J. 4r Interpr. p. 160. Z)j<g. Z<wf. VII. 66, 
^wW/. Infl. IX. 2. 

• Sup. p. 74, 75. 
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Reqttijitive Mode) have a neceflary re- C VI If, 
ipcft to the Future (g) only. For indeed* 

what 



(i) Jfpolhnim'z Account of the Future, implied in 
all Imperatives, is worth obfemng. *Eirl y&& /*« y%- 
voftivoit *I jw^ ^lyoKo'fl-w it IIPOSTAHIS* t# $i [*$ 
yiUQfAtva v f*n ytyovoreiy iirrni$uoTnroi o*% tyyutroL tU 
to Hrio-Bai, MEAAONT02 in. A Command 
has rtfpcfl to tb&fe things which cither an not doings or 
have not yet been done. But tboft things* vihith bang not 
now doing* or having not yet been dW, have a natural 
aptitude to exifl hereafter* may be properly /aid to apper- 
tain to THE Future. DeSyntaxt, L. I. c, 36. Soon 
before this he fays — ''A«-a>r* m wjsorawTiic* ffxfiptiw 

t%t* TM TB piAAowTOf JVftfifriV %*$** y&? ** *Vw if* 

t«, 'OTTPANNORTONHIAI TIMAS0H, 
tw, TIMH0HEETAT, x<xt& tw Xf&w ^ v *'* 1 '* T * 
ixxA/tci JjJiXAct^of, x«Go to juiv sr£or«xl*x«> tg $ 
e'f if 1x0 v . v/// Imperatives id bw ^ difprf.thn within 
them t which re/peels the Future— with regard there- 
fore to Time, /* is the fame thing to fay, L/ET him, 
that kills a Tyrant, be honoured, or, he, 
that kills one, shall BE honoured ; the dif- 
ference being only in the Mode* in as much as one is Im- 
perative, the other Indicative pr Declarative, 
Apoll. de Syntax!, L. I. c. 25- Prifaan feems to al- 
low Imperatives a fhare of Pre fait Time* as well as 
Future* But If we attend, we fctll find hie Pre/cut to 

bo 
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CVI1I. what have they to do with the prefent or 
' the pad, the natures of which are im- 
mutable and neceflary ? 

It 



be nothing elfe than an immediate Future,, as oppofed tp 
a more diftant one. Imperative vero Prafens $jf Ftttmr 
rum [Tempus] naturali quddam necejfttate videtur pojfe 
accipere. Ea etenim imperamus, qua vel in prafentijlar 
tim volumus fieri fine aiiqud dtbtione, vel infuturo. Lib. 
V11I. p. 806. 

It is true the Greeks in their Imperatives admit cer- 
tain Tenfes of the Paft, fuch as thofe of the Perfeflum, 
and of the two Aorifis, But then thefe Tenfes, when 
fo applied, either totally lofe their tempore ry Character, 
or elfe arc ufed to infinuate fuch a Speed of execution^ 
tfcat the deed mould be (as it were) dene, in the very 
inftant when commanded. The fame difference feems 
to fubfift between our Englijh Imperative, Be gone, 
and thofc others of, Go, or Be going. The firft (if 
we pleafe) may be (tiled the Imperative of the Per feiium^ 
as calling in the very inftant for the completion of our 
Commands ; the others may be ftiled Imperatives of the 
Future, as allowing a reasonable time to begin firft, and 
finifh afterward. 

It is thus Apolloniusy in the Chapter firft cited, diftin- 
guifhes between cxxvUtu t«c apirixvs, Go to digging 
the Finely and ffxa^irw t«? olfAwitos, Get the Fines 

dug. 
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It is from this connexion of Futurity C.VIII; 
with Commands^ that the Future Indica- 
tive is fornetimes ufed for the Imperative, 
and that to fay to any one, You shall 
do this, has often the fame force with 
the Imperative, Do this. So in the 
Decalogue — Thou shalt not kill 
— Thou shalt not bear false 

witness 



dug, The firft U fpoken (as he calk it) tU ■EraparamL*, 
by way of Extenjhu 9 « t of Time fir the vtsrk'% 

the fccond, M bv*Tt\i'i ;>/> a t»7w io immediate 

Completion. And in another place, explaining the dif- 
ference between the time Tcnfcs, EwaVJ* and Ix«4">*» 
he fays of the laft, w /*m* tc /s*ij ynifMUm wpoF»V<rit t 
*AAa xj t» ^ivJ/Aivov i^ sraparao-u Jjra^oftuf*, fjfotf /f 
»cf only commands fomething f which has net hem yet done t 
hut forbids aljo that, whkb is now doing in anExtenjient 
that a tofny t in a flow mid lengthened pngrtfs. Hence, 
if a man has been a Jong while writing, and we are wil- 
ling to halien him, it would be wrong to fay in Greeks 
rP AGE, Write {for that he is Kftu, and has been 
long doing) but TPA^ON, Get your writing 

BONE; MAKE NO DELAYS. See Apott. LAII.C.24* 

See alfo Maerohius de Difi. Verb* Gr*c. & LaL p. 680, 
Edit. Varur, Latins tan ttflimavtrunt t &c» 
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C. VIII. tfts in the Prefent ; which knows no di* 
ftindtions cither of Paft or of Future* 
but is every where and always invariably 
one [h)m 

T^HROU^rf 



(b) See the quotation, Note (c), Chapter the Sixth; 
Cum tnim dicimus, Deus est, non turn dicimus nwu 
*je, fed, &c. 

Boetbim, author of the fentiment there quoted, waf 
by birth a Roman of the firft quality ; by religion, a 
Chriftian ; and by philofophy, a Platonic and Perlpati- 
tic ; which two Seels, as they fprang from the fame 
Source, were in the latter ages of antiquity commonly 
adopted by the fame Perfons, fuch as Themiftius, Por- 
phyry, lamblicbus, Ammonius, and others. There were 
no Setts of Philofophy, that lay greater Strefs on the 
diftin£tion between things exifting in Time and not in 
Time, than the two above-mentioned. The Doctrine 
of the Peripatetics on this Subject (Once it is thefe that 
Boetbius here follows) may be partly underftood from 
the following Sketch. 

«< The things, that exist in Time, are 
•< tbofe whofe Exiftence Time can meafure. But if their 
< { Exiftence may be meafured by Time, then there* 
u may be aflumed a Time greater than the Exiftence 
" of any one of them, as there may be aflumed a\ 
" number greater than the greateft multitude, that itf 

" capabHf 
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Through all the above Modes, withC.VIIL 
their refpedive Tenfes, the Verb being' 

con- 



— 



fl capable of being numbered. And hence it is that 
M things temporary hare their Eiiftence, aa it were /*- 
'* mitedby Time 3 that they are confined within it, as 
" within ibme bound ; and that in fome degree or other 
** they ait fubmit ts its power % according to thofe com- 
** mon Phrafes, that Ttme is a deftnytr \ that things 
** dttay through Tim* -, that mm forget in Time, and toft 
** their abilities, and feldom that they improve, or grow 
** young, or beautiful. The truth indeed is, Time <?/- 
** ways attends Motion, Now the natural effect of Mo- 
u tion ia to put fometbing % which now is, out of that 
«• jtatt* in which it now ix, and (o far therefore to de* 
'* ftroy that ftate* 

« The reverfe of all tbiYhoIdi with things that 
*• exist eternally. Thefe eiift not in 7*iW, be- 
* ' caufe Time is fo far from being able to rneafure their" 
** Exiftence, that no Time (an bt ajjumed, which tbtir 
** ExiJIenct d$tb net furpafs. To which we may add, 
** that they feel nent of its tffe£fs % being no way ob~ 
** noxious either to damage or diflblution. 

** To inflance in examples of either kind of Being. 
tc There afe fuch things at this inftant, as Stonthtnge 
,( and the Pyramids, It is likewife true at this inftant, 
•* that thq Diameter *f the fquare is commmfwalh 
u with its fide. What then lb all we fay ? Was there 
M " ev«r 
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C.VIII.confidered as denoting an Attribute, 
has always reference to fome Perfon, or 
Substance. Thus if we fay, Went* or, 
Ge» or Whkher goeth, or, Might have gwe 9 
we muft add a Perfon or Subftance, to 
make the Sentence complete. Cicero 
went > Caefar might have gone ; whither 
goeth the Wind? Go! Thou Traitor! But 
there is a Mode or Form, under which 
Verbs fometimes appear, where they have 
no reference at all to Perfons or Sub* 
fiances. For example— To eat ispkafanti 

but 



** ever a Time, when it was mt irtcenwunfurabki as 
" it is certain there was a Time^ when there was no 
** Stonehengc, or Pyramids? or is it daily growing life 
•* hicsmmtffurabU) as we are aflurcd of Decays in both 
" thofc mafly Structures V From thefe unchangeable 
Truths, we may pafs to their Place* or Region i to the 
unceafing Inte)le£lion of the univcrfal Mind, ever per- 
fect, ever full, knowing no remiMions, languors, far>„ 
Sec Net* Jfifi. L. IV. c. 1 9. Metaph. L. XIV. c. 6, 7, 
8, 9, to. Edit. Du VaL and Vol, I. p, 262. Note VII, 
The following PafTagc may deferve Attention. 

l^ >*f N»5 i /*i* «*!* *i«j»i«iir, £ fj.7i ku- « Ji 5 lri$iMt t 
«<i t £ Bdirra *si7r, j, p* *?>.srt all*. &*» »*i ** HrAifSTCf i 

mA .'ii j *»»t^ £*,*-. Max. Tyr. Diff. XVII. p. 201, 
Ed. Lond. 




hut to f aft it whoiejbme. Here the Verbs, To C. VIII* 
eat, and, To faft, ffcand alone by them- 1 ~ —v "~ i 
felveSj nor is it requifite of even practica- 
ble to prefix a Perfon or Subftance. Hence 
the Latin and modern Grammarians have 
Called Verbs Under this Mode, from this 
their indefinite nature, Infinitives. 
SancJius has given them the name of Im- 
perfinals\ and the Greeks that of *A7nxpsp- 
<petT& t from the fame reafon of their n$t 
difcovering cither Perfon or Number. 



These Infinitives go farther. They 
not only lay afide the character of Attribu- 
tives, but they alfo alTume that of Subftan- 
tives, and aefuch thcmfelves become diftin- 
guiftied with their feveral Attributes. Thus 
in the inftance above, Pleafant is the At- 
tribute, attending the Infinitive, To Eat-, 
JVlwlefome the attribute attending the In- 
finitive, To FajL Examples in Greek and 
Latin of like kind are innumerable. 

Duke & decorum eft pro patria mori. 
Scire tuum nihil eft — 

M 2 'O* 




cvirr. 



'Ov tcMT8av§% yap iwov, 



tua"Xg&f 



The Stoia in their grammatical inqui- 
ries had this Infinitive in fuch efteem, that 

they 



(/) It is from the Infinitive thus participating the 
nature of a Noun or Substantive, that the beft Gram* 
marians have called it fometimes 'Ow/na p^atnxtw 9 
a verbal Noun; fomctimes*Of*^« jniparof, the 
Verb's Noun. The Reafon of this Appellation is in 
Greek more evident, from its taking the prepofitiv* Ar- 
ticle before it in all cafes i to y^»tpnv % tS ^£*(pi*v, 
tJ jf afytiv* The fame confhuclion is not unknown 
in Engiijh. 

Thus Spencer t 

For mt to have been dipt in Lethe hh+ 
Csuldfirue the Son 0/Thetis FROM to DIE— 

diro tZ SanTv. In like manner we fay, He did if, f* 
It rich) where wc muft fupply by an Ellipfis thePrepo- 
fition, For, JU did it, for tube rhh % the fame as if 
we had faid, He did it fir gaits ■ htxot ts tshuriTv f 
mx* ** x«pJW^— in French, pcur fenrhhtr. Even 
when we fpeak fuch Sentences, as the following^ / 
chotfe to philosophize, rather than TO be rich, 
to <p*Aw<!pf(V P*Apji*aij Jjn-fp re vAvrtiV, the Infini- 
tives are in nature as much Accufatives, as if we were 
to lay, Jcbtifi philosophy rathtr than Riches, Wp 
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they held this alone to he the genuine C.VJH. 
PHMA or Verb, a name, which they 1 
denied to all the other Modes, Their rea- 
foning was, they confidered the true ver- 
bal charafte r to be contained ftmfk and 
unmixed in the Infinitive only. Thus the 
Infini tivee, XU^mdluv, Amhu!are $ To walk^ 
mzznftmpty that energy, and nothing more. 
The other Modes, befides exprefiing this 
energy, fuper add certain Affeclwns % which 
refpeft perfons and circumftances. Thus 
Ambuh and Ambula mean not fimply Ta 
%velk § but mean, / walk, and, Walk Thou. 
M 3 And 



^iXocotpUv j3*Apjuau» nirfp tqv wxStct. Thus too 
Prifcian, fpeaking of Infinhivu — Cur r ere tnim tfl 

CuRSUS', £jT SCRIBERE, SCRIPTURA i &"LeGERE, 

h E c t i o . fcaqutfnq uentur & Nsmimbus adjunguniur % 
£?" oliii cafuahbvst more Nminum ; ut Perfius t 

Stdpukrum efl digit* nwtjlrari, & dicier t hie tfi. 

And foon after — Cum enim dke $ Bonum est le- 
CERE, nihil aliud ftgnifitdi ntft, Bon'a EST tECTIO. 
L. XVin. p. 1 130. Sec alfo Jpoll. L. I. c. 8. Gaza 
Gram. L.IV. T* Si dirot^i^ATHv, hopd <p pifyta- 

T9f K. T* A. 
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C.VIIL And hence they are all of them refolvabk 
'into the Infinitive > as their Prototype, toge r 
tber with fomefentence or word, exprefive 
of their proper Char after. Amhulo, I walk \ 
that is, Iridicg me ambulare, I declare myfelf 
to walk.Ambula, WalkThom that is, Jmpero 
fe ambulare, I command thee to walk i ftfid 
fo with the Modes of every other fpecies. 
Take away therefore tbeAfertion, the Com- 
mand, or whatever elfe gives a Character 
to any one pf tiipfe Mod$s, and there re* 
mains nothing rjjorc than the mere In- 
finitive, which (as Prifcian fays) Jignifi- 
qat ipfamrem, quam continet Verhum (k). 

The 



(i) See Apollon. L. III. 13. KftOoto zrov wapuy- 
pevov aVo tivoc x. r. A. See alio Gaza, in the note 
before. Igitur a ConJiruSiione quoque Vim rei Verborum 
(idefti Nomims, quod ftgnijkat ipfam rem) habere In- 
finitivum pejfumus dignofcere ; rei autem in Perfonas 
difaibutz facti alios verbi motus. — Itaque pmnes modi 
in bum, id eft, Infinitivum, tranfumuntur Jive refolvun- 
tur. Prift. L. XVIII. p. 1131. From thefe Princi- 
ples Apolloniui calls the Infinitive 'Pn/ua ytnxuTarou 
and Prifcian, Verbum generate* 
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The application of this Infinitive isCVIII- 
fomewhat Angular, It naturally coakfces* 
with all thofe Verbs, that denote any Ten- 
dence, Defire, or Volition of the Soul* but 
not readily with others. Thus it is fenfe 
as well as fyntax, to fay $ixop%* £Jv, C«- 
pio vhere, I defire to Hve$ but not to fay 
*Eir$i{j ^riv f Eds vivere, or even in Etig- 
lijh, I eat to live, unlefs by an EllipHs, 
in {lead of J eat for to fivei as we fay 
tvtxee, tv %TiV t or pour vivre. The re a* 
foil is, that though different Afthm may 
unite in the fame SuhjeB, and therefore 
be coupled together (as when we fay, He 
walked and dtfcourfedj yet the Actions 
notwith (landing remain feparate and di- 
itinct. But it is not fo with refpett to 
Volitions, and Anions* Here the eoalef- 
cence is often fo intimate, that the Voli- 
tion is unintelligible, till the A Ellon be 
expreft. Cupio, Volo, Defidero — I defire, 
I am willing^ I want — W h at ? — Th e(tn- 
tences, we fee, are defective and imperfect, 
M 4 W« 
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We muft help them then by Infinitives, 
C VIII* w h* c h exprefs the proper Actions to which 
they tend. Cupio legere, Foh di/cere, Dew 
Jidero *videre t I defire to read* I am willing 
to live, I want to fee, Thus is the whole 
rendered complete, as well in fentiment, 
as in fyntax flj. 

And fo much for Modes, and their fet 
vera! Species* We are to attempt to 
denominate them according to their mod 
eminent characters, it may be done in the 
following manner. As every neceflary 
truth j and every demonstrative fyllogifm 
(which laft is no more than a combina- 
tion of fuch truths) muft always be ex- 
preft under pofitive affertions, and as por 

fitive 



(l) Prifiian calls thefe Verba, which naturally pre? 
ceilc Infinitives, Vtrba Valuniatwa \ they are called ifl 
Gruk 17^*i jmna. See L. XVIII. 1129. but more 
particularly fee Apdknlm^ L. III. c. 13, where thi« 
whole doctrine is explained with great Accuracy. See 
alfo Macrobiui dt Ditf. Verb. Gr. fcf Lat. p. 685. E4, 

»— Ntc mm aV*j f/x^*T0t ttiuunyut Vprfa &c. 
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fitive aflcrtioflt only belong to the Indi- CVUL 
cative, we may denominate it for that rea- 
fon the Mode of Science (m). Again, 
as the Potential is only convcrfant about 
Contingent s t of which we cannot fay with 
certainty that they will happen or not, we 
may call this Mode, the Mode of Con- 
jecture. Again, as thofe that are ig- 
norant and would be informed, muft afk 
of thofe that already know, this being the 
natural way ofbecomingPr^a>*tfj; hence 
we may call the Interrogative, the Mode 
cf Proficiency. 

Inter cunBl a leges > & percontabere 

doEIost 
Qua rat tone queas traducere kniter arvum, 
%uidpurt tranquilkt, &c. Hoc 

Farther ftill, as the higheft and moft ex- 
cellent ufe of the Mequifitive Mode is lc- 

giQative 



(m) Ob mbiUtattm praivit la Die AT IV us y filus Ma- 
im eptw, Samiis, film Pattr Ftntatis. Seal, de Cauf. 
X>. Lat. c. 116. 3 
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C.VIII. a8 being rather among the elegancies, than 
1 the eflcntials (o) of language* which eflcn- 
tials are the fubjcft of our prefent inquiry. 
The principal of thefe now remaining is 

THE DlEPERENCE OF VERBS, At TO 

THEIR SEVERAL SPECIES, which WC en- 

deavour to explain in the following man- 
ner. 



■**■ 



(o) Whoever would fee more upon a fubjeft of im- 
portance, referred to in many parts of this treatife, 
and particularly in note (b) of this chapter, may con- 
fult Letters concerning Mini, an Octavo Volume pub* 
liflied I750» the Author Mr. John Petvin Vicar if 
Jlfington in Devon, a pcrfon who, though from bis re* 
tired (ituation little known, was deeply (killed in the 
Philofophy both of the Antients and Moderns, and, 
more than this, was valued by all that knew him for 
bis virtue and worth. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Concerning the Species of Verbs* and their 
other remaining Properties, 

ALL Verbs, that arc ftriclly (o called, Ch.TX. 
denote (a) Energies. Now as air 
Energies are Attr Hut es, they have reference 
of courfe to certain energizing Subjlances* 
Thus it is impoffible there {hould be fuch 
Energies, as 3$ love, to fly* to wound, &c. 
if there were not fuch beings as Men, 
Birds 7 Swords, 6cc. Farther, every Ener- 
gy doth not only require an Energlzer, 
but is neceflarily converfant about fame 
Subject* For example, if we fay, Brutus 
to— we muft ne*ds fupply cloves Cato, 

Cajjius % 



(a) We ufe this word EtfE&GY, rather than Mq~ 
tiotty from its more comprchftifivt: meaning ; it being i 
fort ofGenua, which includes within il both Milan and 
its Pr hath ft. See before, p, 94, 95, 
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Ch.lX. Ca£ius t Portia, or fomc one. The Sword 
r wounds — i. e. wounds Heclor, $arpedon t 
Priam w or fomc one. And thus is it, that 
every Energy is ncceflTariiy fituate between 
two Subftantives, an Energizer which is 
a&ive* and a Subject which is paffivc* 
Hence then, if the Energizer lead the 
fentence, the Energy follows its charac- 
ter, and becomes what we call a Verb 
active. — Thus we fay Brutus amat> 
Brutus loves. On the contrary, if the paf- 
five Subject be principal, it follows the 
character of this too, and then becomes 
what we call a Verb passive.— Thus 
we fay, Portia amatur, Portia is loved* 
It is in like manner that xhtfame Road be- 
tween the fummit and foot of the fame 
mountain, with refpeft to the fummit is 
jfjernt, with refpeel to the foot is Defcent* 
Since then every Energy refpeds an Ener- 
gizer or a paflive Subject » hence the Rea- 
ibn why every Verb, whether active or 
paflive, has in language a ncceflary rc- 

fercoc* 
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ferencc to fame Noun for its Nominative Ch. IX. 
Cafe (&). 

But to proceed Hill farther from what 
has been already obferved. Brutus loved 
Portia — Here Brutus is the Energizcr; 
loved, the Energy, and Portia, the Sub- 
je£l\ But it might have been, Brutus 
loved Cato, or Cajjius % or the Roman Re- 
public ; for the Energy is referable to 
Subjects infinite. Now among thefe infi- 
nite Subje&s, when that happens to occur, 
which is the Energlzer alfo, as when we 
fay Brutus loved himfdf, flew himfelf, &c. 
in fuch Cafe the Energy hath to the fame 
being a double Relation, both active and 
paflive. And this it is which gave rife 

among 



{b) The do&rine of Imperfonal Verbs has been juflly 
rejected by the be ft Grammarians, bothantientandmo* 
dcrn. See Sent!. Min. L.L c. 12 L.lll c. I. L1V. 
c.3. Priftian. L. XVIII. p. 1134. Apcll L.III. fubfin. 
In which places the reader will fee a proper Nomi- 
native fupplied to all Verbs of this fnppofcd Character. 
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Ch.IX, am^ rt the Greeks to that fpccics of Verbs* 
"called Verbs middle (c) > and fuch was 
their true and original ufe, however in 
many iniVances they may have fince hap- 
pened to deviate. In other languages 
the Verb ftill retains its active Form, and 
the paffive Subject ffe or him/elf J is ex- 
prefled like other accufatives. 

Again, in fome Verbs it happens that 
the Energy always keeps within the Ener- 
gizer, and never pajes cut to any foreign 
extraneous Subjeft. Thus when we fay, 
Cafar walketh, Cajhrjitteth^ it is impo Bi- 
ble 






(f) T* j»«f **AKf<.i*a pia-oTHT0( ^w'petra vwipnlt** 

Vnbi) colled Vtrh middle ■, admit a Csinadcmi sf the oc- 
troi and pojfrve Clwraflcr. A pol lo n . I < . 1 1 L c . 7. He 
that would lee this 'whole Doctrine concerning the 
power of the middle verb explained and confirmed 
with great Ingenuity and Learning, may confuh a (maty 
Treatjfe of that able Critic Kvjier, entitled, Di vera 
Vfu Ver forum Mediorttm . A neat ed ilion of th is fcarc* 
piece has been lately published, 
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blc the Energy Jhould pafs out (as in thech.IX. 
cafe of thofc Verbs called by the Gram-' 
marians Verbs transitive) becaufe 
both the Energizer and the Pqffive Sub* 
jeft are united in the fame Per/on* For 
what is the caufe of this walking or (it- 
ting? — ilt is the Will and Vital Powers 
belonging to Cafar. And what is the 
Subject, made fo to move or to fit ? ■ 
It is the Body and Limbs belonging alfo 
to the fame Cafar. It is this then forms 
that fpecies of Verbs, which gramma- 
rians have thought fit to call Verbs neu- 
ter, as if indeed they were void both of 
jfSlionznd PaJfion,vrhen perhaps (like Verbs 
middle) they may be rather faid to imply 
both. Not however to difpute about names, 
as thefc Neuters in their Energizer always 
difcover their paffive Subjeft (c), which 

other 



(c) This Chara&er of Neuters the Greets very hap- 
pily exprefs by the Terms, *AuTowa0«se and *I Jioir*0* i«, 
which Prifcian renders, qua ex fe infeipfdfo intr in/ecus 
Pajpo. L. VIII. 790. Confentii An apud Putfch. p. 205 1 • 
N It 
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Ch.IX. other Verbs cannot, their paflive Subject 
being infinite ; hence the reafon why it is 
as fuperfluous in thefe Neuters to have the 
Subject exprefled, as in other Verbs it is no 
ceflary, and cannot be omitted. And thus 
it is that we are taught in common gram- 
mar* 



It may be here obfenred, that even thofc Verbs, called 
jtffives, can upon occafion lay afide their tranfitive cha- 
fa&er; that is to fay, can drop their fubfequent Aecu- 
fative, and ajfunu the Form of Neuter s 9 fo as to ftand fay 
themfelves. This happens, when the Difconrfe refpe£to 
the mere Energy or Ajfeftion only, and has no regard to 
the Subject, be it this thing or that. Thus we fay, ax 
ctSn dvayiMTxuv vro; , This Man knows not bow to read. 
fpeaking only of the Energy, in which we fuppofe him 
deficient. Had the Difcourfe been upon the Subjects of 
reading, we mud have added them. *x otin amy*- 
waVxi \» rd 'O/uw'p*, He knows not bow to read Homer r 
or Virgil^ or Cicero % &c. 

Thus Horace y 

Qui CUPIT OUt METUIT, JUVOt illultl flC daifSMf 

aut res j 
Vt tippum pitta: tabula- 
He that desires or fears (not this thing in parti- 
cular nor that, but in general he within whofe bread 

thefe 
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mars that Verbs ABfoe require an -^tttf-Ch.IX. 
fative % while Neuters require none* 



Of the above fpecies of Verbs, the 
Middle cannot be called necefiary, becaufe 
moll languages have done without it* 
The Species or Verbs therefore re- 
maining arc the Active, the Passive 
and the Neuter, and thofe feem eflcn* 
tial to all languages whatever (</). 



N 2 



There 




thefe affections prevail) has the /ami joy in a H&ufi «r 
EJiat€ r at the Man with bad Eyes hai input Piclunt. So 
tfar in his celebrated Laconic Epiftle of, Veni, Vi- 
di, Vic i, where two Actives we fee follow one Neu- 
ter in the fame detached Form, as that Neuter it fell*. 
The Glory it fecras was in the rapid Sequel ef the Events* 
Conqueft came as quick, as he could come himfe'f,and 
look about him, Whotnte fa w, and wbsmht conquered, 
was not the thing, of which he boafted. See Aplh 
!.IU. c.31. p. 279. 

[d} The Stoics, in their logical view of Verbs, as 
making part In Proportions, confidered them under 
the four following Sorts. 

When 
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Ch.IX. There remains a remark or two far- 
ther, and then we quit the Subjedt of 
Verbs. It is true in general that the 
greater part of them denote Attributes of 

Energy 



When a Verb, co-inciding with the Nominative of 
feme Noun, made without farther help a perfect aflertivc 
Sentence, as Tjax^oimt vtoiiraru, Socrates walketb $ 
then as the Verb in fuch cafe implied the Power of a 
perfect Predicate, they called it for that reafon K*m- 
yifUfAet, a Predicate ; or elfe, from its readineds <r«ft- 
Goavnv, to co-incide with its Noun in completing the Sen- 
tence, they called it Evu&apcii a Co-incider. 

When a Verb was able with a Noun to form a per- 
fect aflertive Sentence, yet could not aflbciate with fuch 
Noun, but under fome oblique Cafe, as 2«xf oiru prr»- 
fAfXii, So cr at em pcenitet : Such a Verb, from its near 
approach tojuji Co-incidence, and Predication, they called 
II«f «o*vji*C*/a« or II«f otxetTftyofiifAOt. 

When a Verb, though regularly co-inciding with a 
Noun in its Nominative, /till required, to complete the 
Sentiment, fome other Noun under an oblique Cafe, as 
IIXaTw* (p&t? Ait***, Plato lovethDio, (where without 
Die or fome other, the Verb levetb would reft indefi- 
nite :) 











Energy and Motion. But there are fomeCh.IX. 
which appear to denote nothing more,' 
than a merejimpk Adje$he y joined to an 
Aflertion, Thus Irdgtt in Greek, and* 
Equaiieth in Englijh 9 mean nothing more 
N 3 than 



nite:) Such Verb t from this Defctl they called ZtIqi 
15 <ru^£sx/waj or „ xaTijyc^/**, fsmcthing left than a 
Co- wader, or Itfs than a Pr editable. 

Laftly, when a Verb required fsttf Naum in oblique 
Cafes, to render the Sentiment complete ; as when we 

fay X«Kp*rn *AAxt£**JW ^isArt, Tadet me Ftt* f or die 
like ; Such Verb they called jjrJow, or &l*tIo» 5 uapat* 
cvpt&fMc, or n wap&xaTnyopnftati fomething left than an 
ifnftrftB Ce-inader f or an imptrft£$ Prtdicable* 

Thefe were the Appilhulims which they gave to Verbs, 
when employed along with Nouns to the forming of 
Proportions. As to the Name of *PH M A f or Verb, 
they denied it to them all, giving it only to the Infini- 
tive, as we have fhewn already. Sec page 164. See 
alfo Jmmm, in Lib. de Interpret* p. 37. Apolktu de 
Syntaxi L. I. c. 8. L, III- c. 31, p. 279. c. 32, p, 
295, Thetd. Gax. Gram* h. IV. 

From the above Doctrine it appears, that all Verbs 
Neuter are XupCdipofa i Verbt Aftlvt, Stjlev* a cuf*» 
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Ch.IX. than t<rl; l?t, is equal. So Albeo in Latin 
' is no more than albusfum. 

—Campique ingentes qffibus albent* Virg, 

The fame may be faid of Tumeo. Mons 
tumet, i. e. tumidus eft, is tumid. To er- 
prefs the Energy in thefe inftances, we 
mud have recourfe to the Inceptive*. 

Fluftus uti prima coepit cum albescere 
Vento. Virg. 

■ ■ — Fret a ponti 

Iucipiunt agitata tumescere. Virg. 

Thfre are Verbs alio to be found, 
which are formed out of Nouns. So that 
as in Jljlraci Ksuns (fuch as Whitenefs 
from White, Gc:Jxefi from GscdJ as alio 
in the lstzsithe MeJes of Verbs, the Attri- 
fsithre is .wrcvr.vJ :tts a Skf.i&ithe ; here 
/ v &..f ijxtke c.t the iTV/mrv £» envertad 
it: v «■ t .frr-vi.vtY. Such are Ku^u from 
***», .-i .m? riff^sr* ya D*r, or SejCj- 




' 



nk i QiXiKKifytv from Q>iXtirw&>, to Philip- Ch.IX. 
pize, or favour Philip*, Syllaturire from* 
Sylla, to meditate acting the fame part as 
Sylla did. Thus too the wife and virtuous 
Emperour, by way of counfel to him- 
iclf — opot pi airoKcttirotpet)^, beware thou 
beeft not bec^esar'd ; as though he 
faid, Beware, that by being Emperor ; thou 
doft not dwindle into a mere Cjesar (e). 
In like manner one of our own witty Poet% 

Sternhold himfelf he Out-Stern- 

HOLDED. 

And long before him the facetious Fuller, 
fpeaking of one Morgan, a fanguinary Bi- 
ihop in the Reign of Queen Mary, fays of 
him, that he out-bonner'd even Bon- 
ner himfelf*. 

And fo much for that Species of At- 
tributes, called Verbs in thestrict- 
Est Sense. 



(t) Marc. Antanin. L. VI, § 30. 
* Church Hift, B, VIII. p. 21. 

N 4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 



Concerning thofe other Attributives, 
Participles and Adje&ives. 

Ch. X. / I ^HE nature of Verbs being under* 
X flood, that of Participles is no 
way difficult. Every complete Verb is 
expreflive of an Attribute ; of Time \ and 
of an Affcrtion. Now if we take away 
the Affcrtion, and thus deftroy the Verb, 
there will remain the Attribute and the 
Time, which make the cflence of a Par- 
ticiple. Thus take away the Affer- 
tion from the Verb, Tpxfst, JVriteth, and 
there remains the Participle, rpdpeav, Writ- 
ing, which (without the AJfertionJ denotes 
the fame Attribute, and the fame Time. 
After the fame manner, by icithdraicing 
the Ajcrticn, we di (cover rpan|/«f in*E>p«- 
\].«, I>s4** in VfM-lu, for we chule to re- 
fer to the Greek, as being of all languages 

the 







the moil complete, as well in this refpeet,Ch. X. 
as in others. 



And fo much for Participles (<?). 



The 



(a) The Latins are defective in this Article of Par, 
tkiplcs. Their Attive Verbs, ending in or, (com- 
monly called Deponents) have A£tive Participles of aU 
Times (fuch as Lsqutm^ Lscaiut^ Lvcuturm) but none 
of the Pafllve. Their Aclives ending in 0, have Par- 
ticiples of the Prefent and Future (fuch as SmSens^ and 
Scripturus) but none of the Paft On the contrary, 
their Paflives have Participles of the Paft (fuch as Scrip- 
tm) but none of the Prefent or Future, unlefs we ad- 
mit fuch as Scribindus and Docendm for Futures, which 
Grammarians controvert. The want of thefc Partici- 
ples they fupply by a Periphrafis — for Ypdy&t they fay, 
£umfcripfiJftl—{oryp*(pQfAtwt % dum fcribitur t &c. In 
Engtijh wc have fomctimcs recourfe to the fame Peri- 
phrafis j and fometimes we avail ourfelves of the fame 
Auxiliars, which form our Modes and Tenfes. 

The EngUJk Grammar lays down a good rule with 
refpeft to its Participles of the Paft, that they all ter- 
minate in D,T, or N. This Analogy is perhaps lia- 
ble to as hw Exceptions, as any. Confidering there- 
fore how little Analogy of any kind we have in our 

Lan- 
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Ch. X. The nature of Verbs and Participles 
being understood, that of Adjectives 
becomes eafy. A Verb implies (as we 
have faid) both an Attribute, and Time, 
and an AJfertion ; a Participle only implies 
an Attribute, and Time-, and an Adjec- 
tive only implies an Attribute ; that is to 
fay, in other Words, an Adjective has 
no AJfertion, and only denotes fuch an Jit- 
tribute, as has not its ejfence either in 
Motion or its Privation. Thus in general 
the Attributes of quantity, quality, and 
relation (fuch as many and few, great and 

HttU 9 . 



Lxngvage, it ferra* wrong to annihilate the few Traces, 
ttut nuy be found. It would be well therefore, if all 
writer*, who ersijavour to Sc accurate, wculd be care- 
ful to avoid a ecrnxpei?.:. at posies: to prevalent, of 
£tvinic» it v,ui terst* r rcr, it tuar xcrizLtxx & KtaJmat* 
fcr, Ar a.** Jhtr* ; / -ow virrty rcr, / Siw rru 9 ScCm 
ia x'l which isirirors a Verb b obturcly <aed re tq^pfw 
the proper Fx^icir.V, wisNta sax imx&ct toaa tac 
w*att e* ftta WccL 
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little i black and feAftft^ £<W and bad, dou-Ch. X. 
ble, treble, quadruplet, &c.) are all denoted* 
by Adjectives, 

It muft indeed be con fe fled, that fome- 
times even thofe Attributes, which are 
wholly foreign to the idea of Motion, af- 
fume an aflertion, and appear as Verbs. 
Of fuch we gave inftances before, in al- 
beo } tumeo, Itrci^, and others. Thefo 
however, compared to the reft of Verbs* 
arc but few in number, and may be call- 
ed, if thought proper, Verbal AdjeBhes* 
It is in like manner, that Participles in- 
fcnfibly pafs too into Adjectives. Thus 
doBus in Latin , and learned in Englijb 
lofe their power, as Participles, and mean 
a Perfon pofTefled of an habitual Quality. 
Thus Vir eloquent means not a man now 
/peaking, but a man, who pojfejfes the ha~ 
bit of /peaking, whether he fpeak or no. 
So when we fay in Englijh, he is a think- 
ing Man, an under/landing Man, we mean 
not a perfon, whofe mind is in aBual 
I Energy, 
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Ch. X. Energy, but whofe mind is enriched with a 
larger portion ofthofe powers. It is indeed 
no wonder, as all Attributives are homo- 
geneous, that at times the feveral (pedes 
fhould appear to interfere, and the dif- 
ference between them be fcarcely percep- 
tible. Even in natural fpecies, which 
are congenial and of kin, the fpccific 
difference is not always to be difccrned, 
and in appearance at leaft they ieem to 
run into each other. 

Wb have (hewn already {b) in the In- 
fiances of fyXfrmgetv, Syllaturire, "A«-#- 
KaiTxovovtoti, and other?, how Subftan- 
tfces may be transformed into Verbal At- 
tributives* We lhall now Ihew, how 
they may be converted into AdjeSirzes. 
When we lay the party of P:<npey 9 the 
d :1c of C'-w, the rhiloicphy of Sscrater, 

in 



v ; ^j ? . ? . ;*i. :jj. 
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in thefe cafes the party, the ftile, and the 
philofophy fpoken of, receive a ilaxnp 
and character from the perfons, whom 
they refpedl. Thofe perfons therefore 
perform the part of Attributes, that is, 
ftamp and characterize their refpe&ive 
Subjects, Hence then they aBually pafs 
into Attributes* and afiume, as fuch, the 
form of Adjectives. And thus it is we 
fay, the Pompeian party, the Ciceronian 
ft He, and the Sacra tic philofophy. It is 
in like manner for a trumpet of Brafs, 
we fay a brazen Trumpet s for a Crown 
of Gold, a golden Crown, &c. Even Pro- 
nominal Substantives admit the like muta- 
tion. Thus inftead of faying, the Book 
of Me, of Thee, and of Him, we dy My 
Book, Thy Book, and His Book ; inftead 
of faying the Country of Us, of You, and 
of Them, we fay, Our Country, Your 
Country, and Their Country, which 
Words may be called io many Pronominal 
Adjetfives, 



iSo 



Ch. 
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Ch X * T ^ as ^ een °bfe rve d a ^ rea ^y» an( 3 mui 
1 needs be obvious to all, that Adje&ives, as 
marking Attributes, can have no fex (c). 
And yet their having terminations con- 
formable to the fex, number, and cafe 
of their Subftantive, Teems to have led 
grammarians into that ftrange abfurdity 
of ranging them with Nouns, and fepa* 
rating them from Verbs, tho* with refpedfc 
to thefe they are perfectly homogeneous > 
with refpect to the others, quite contrary. 
They are homogeneous with refpecl to 
Verbs, as both forts denote Attributes ; 
they are heterogeneous with refpedt to 
Nouns, as never properly denoting Sub" 
fiances. But of this we have fpoken be- 
fore (<rf). 

The 



(c) Sup. p. 171: 
(d) Sup. C. VI. Note («). See alib C. III. p. 28, 
Ac, 
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The Attributives hitherto treated, thatch. X. 
is to fay, Verbs, Participles, and' 
Adjectives, may be called Attribu- 
tives op the first Order. The 
reafon of this name will bo better un- 
derftood, when we have more fully dif- 
cufTed Attributives or the second 
Order, to which we now proceed in the 
following chapter. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Concerning Attributives of the fecond 
Order. 

ChJCI. A S the Attributives hitherto men- 
«— v— * Xjl tioned denote the Attributes of 
Subflances, fo there is an inferior clafs of 
them, which denote the Attributes only of 
% Attributes. 

To explain by examples in either kind 
—when we fay, Cicero and s? liny were both 
of them eloquent ; Statius and Virgil both of 
them wrote ; in thefe instances the Attribu- 
tives, eloquent, and wrote, are immediately 
referable to the fubftantives, Cicero, Virgil, 
&c. As therefore denoting the Attri- 
butes of Substances, we call them At- 
tributives OF THE FIRST ORDER. Bat 
when we fay Pliny was moderately eloquent, 
but Cicero exceedingly eloquent-, Statius wrote 
indifferently, but Virgil wrote admirably* 

in 
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in thefe inftances, the Attributives, Mo-Qh>XL 
derately, Exceedingly ; Indifferently, Ad-* 
mirably, are not referable to Subjl an fives, 
but to other Attributives* that is, to the 
words, Eloquent, and Wrote. As there- 
fore denoting Attributes of Attributes, we 
call them Attributives of the se- 
cond order. 

Grammarians have given them the 
Name of "{tagMpftro, Adverria, Ad- 
verbs. And indeed if we take the word 
*PiJ^«, or, Verb, in its moft comprehenjive 
Signification, as including not only Verbs 
property Jo called, but alfo Participles and 
AdjeBives [an ufagc, which may be jufti- 
ficd by the beft authorities (a)] we mall 

find 



(«) Thus JriftotU in his Treatife de JnterfTttothne, 
inftances * A. &£<*'«■« as a Nsun, and AtZxos as a ftrfc 
So Amtndnius-^*&Tsl t»to to tr?;ju.a*vtj**M>v t to fnir 
KAAOI xj AIKAIOI ^ «V« mi*St*— "PHMATA 
A/^itr9a* *) sx 'ONOMATA. Auwdng to thhSigttl- 
fKathn (that is of denoting the Attributes of SubiUnce 
O and 
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Ch.XI. find the name, E7r/^p«, or Adverb, to 
1 be a very juft appellation, as denoting a 
Part of Speech, the natural Ap- 
pendage of Verbs, So great is this 
dependence in Grammatical Syntax, that 
an Adverb can no more fubfift without its 
Ferb, than a Verb can fubfift without its 
Subjlanihe. It is the fame here, as in cer- 
tain natural Subje&s, Every Colour for 
its exiftence as much requires a Superfi- 
cies, as the Superficies for its exigence re- 
quires a folid Body (£)* 

Among 



and the Predicate in Propofitions) the wards. Fair, 
Ju st, md the Uke y ore called Veres, end nst Nou ns„ 
Am. in libr r de hterp. p. 37. h. Arifi, de Interp, L, L 
C» I. See alfo of this Treatifc, c, 6* Note (a) p. 87. 

In the fame manner the Stoics talked of the Partici- 
ple. Nam Partictpium cmnumeranUs Verbis^ Par- 

TIC1PIALE VeRBUM VtCafattt &#/CaSUALE. Pfif* 

dan* L, I, p, 574, 

(b) This notion of ranging the Adverb under tkefamg 
Genus with the Verb (by calling them both Attributives) 
and of explaining it ia bt the VerVt Epithet sr Adjeclh-e 

(by 
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Among the Attributes of SuWtance are Ch. 
reckoned Quantities, and Qualities, Thus ' 
we fay, a white Garment, a high Mountain. 
Now fome of thefe Quantities and Quali- 
ties arc capable of In ten lion, and Re naif- 
fion. Thus we fay, a Garment exceed- 
ingly white % a Mountain tolerably 
O 2 high. 



(by calling it the Attributive of an Attributive) is con- 
formable to the beft authorities. Theodore Gaza defines 
an Adverb, as follows — r* £ 'f of Ae V" **1 MTW < ***** 

0ito» fVjt*«Tof. ^ Par/ cf Speech devoid of Cafes, predi~ 
ea/ed «fa Verb, or Jubjsmed is it, and being as it were the 
Verb* i jfdjeHive. L. I V. (where by the way we may 
obfervc, how properly the Adverb is made an JpMe B 
fi nee its principal fomeiimes has cafes, as in Valdt Sa- 
pient ; fomeiimes hat none, as in Vafdeamet,) Prifcian 7 s 
definition of an Adverb is as follows — Adverbium*/7 
pars orathnis indediftabiiis, cujus fegnifecario Verbis odpei* 
tur. Hoc emm perfdt Adverbium Verbis addhum, quod 
adjteliva mmina appitlativis nominibus adjuniia \ ut pru- 
dens bms j prudenter tgit ; felix Fir > fdiciter vhit, 
L. XV. p. 1003. And before, fpeaking of the Strict, 
fee £iys — Ettam Adverbia Namiwbus vel Verbis 

LOMNL'MERABANT, & fuafe ADJECTIYA VeRBO- 

B u M nsminabtmt* L. I. p. 574. See alio Jpsh. dt Sjnt* 
L»I. c. ^.fubfin* 
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Ch.Xl. high, or moderately high. It is plain 
therefore that Intention and Remiflion arc 
among the Attributes of fuch Attributes. 
Hence then one copious Source of fecon- 
dary Attributives, or Adverbs, to denote 
thefe two, that is, Intenfion, and Remiflion. 
The Greeks have their Sotvftufuc, pctXts'K, 
wuw, wis* ; the Latins their valdt, vehe- 
ment er, maxime, fat is, mediocriter j the 
Englijh their greatly, vajlly, extremely, 
fuffuiently> moderately, tolerably, indiffer- 
ently, &c. 

Farther than this, where there are 
different Intentions of the fame Attribute, 
they may be compared together. Thus if 
the Garment A be exceedingly White, 
and the Garment B be moderately* 
White, we may fay, the Garment A is 
more 'white than the Garment B, 

In thefe inilances the Adverb More 
not only denotes Intention, but relative 
Inten/isn. Nay we ftop not here. We 

not 
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not only denote Intenfion merely relative ChJCI, 
but relative Intenfion, than which there is 
none greater. Thus we not only hy the 
Mountain A is more high than the Moun- 
tain B t but that it is the most high of ail 
Mountains. Even Verbs > property Jo called, 
as they admit jimpk Intenfion^, fo they 
admit alfo ihefe comparatives ones. Thus 

ia the following Example Fame he 

loveth more than Riches , but Virtue of 
all things he loveth most— the Words 
more and most denote the different com- 
parative Intenfions of the Verbal Attribu- 
tive, Loveth. 






And hence the rife of Comparison, 
and of its different Degrees-, which can- 
not well be more, than the two Species 
above mentioned, one to denote Simple 
Excefs, and one to denote Superlative, 
Were we indeed to introduce more degrees 
than tbcfe, we ought perhaps to introduce 
infinite, which is abfurd. For why ft op 
at a limited Number, when in all fubje&s, 
O 3 fuf. 
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Ch.XI, true both in the Greek and Latin. This 
Pra&ice however has reached no farther 
than to AdjecJrves, or at leaft to Participles* 
paring the nature of Adjectives. Verbs 
perhaps were thought too much diverfified 
already, to admit more Variations without 
perplexity. 

As there are fome Attributives, which 
^dmit of Comparifon, fo there are others, 
which admit of none. Such for example 
are thofe, which denote that Quality of 
Bodies arifingfrom their Figure ; as when 
we fay, a Circular Table, a Quadrangular 
Court, a Conical Piece of Metal, &c. The 
reafon is, that a million of things, partici- 
pating the fame Figure, participate it equal- 
ly, if they participate it at all. To fay there- 
fore that while A and B are both quadran- 
gular, A is more or Ifs quadrangular than 
B, is abfurd. The fame holds true in all 
Attributives, denoting definite ^uantities f 
whether continuous or difcrete> whether ab- 
flute or relative. Thus the two-foot Rule 

A 
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A cannot be more a two-foot Rule, than any Ch.XI, 
other of the fame length, Twenty Lions' 
cannot be more twenty \ than twenty Flies* 
If A and B be both triple, or quadruple to 
C, they cannot be more triple, or more qua* 
druple, one than the other. The reafon of 
all this is, there can be no Comparifon with- 
out Intenjion and Remiffion ; there can be 
no Intention and Remiffion in things al- 
ways definite ; and fuch are the Attribu- 
tives, which we have laft mentioned. 



In the fame reafon ing we fee the caufe, 
why no Subfiantive is fufceptibk of theft 
Comparative Degrees, A Mountain cannot 
be laid more to Be, or to Exist, than 
a Mole-hill, but the More and Lefs mull be 
fought for in their Quantities. In like 
manner, when we refer many Individuals 
to one Species, the Lion A cannot be 
called more a Lion,, than the Lion B, but 
if more any thing, he is more fierce t more 
fpeedy, or exceeding in fome fuch Attribute, 
go again, in referring many Species to one 

Genus f 
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Ch.XI. Genus, a Crocodile is not more an Ani- 
' mali than a Lizard ; nor a Tiger* more 
than a Cat, but if any thing, they are 
more bulky, moreftrong, &c. the Exccfs, 
as before, being derived from their Attri- 
butes. So true is that faying of the acute 
Stagirite — that Substance is notfufcep- 
tibte 3/* More and Less (c). But this by 
way of digreffion, to return to the fubje& 
of Adverbs. 

Of the Adverbs, or fecondary Attribu- 
tives already mentioned, thefe denoting 
Intention or Rerniffion may be called Ad- 
verbs of Quantity continuous ; Once, Twice, 
Thrice, are Adverbs of Quantity difcrete 1 
More and Mqfi, Left and Leaji, to which 
may be added Equally, Proportionally, &c* 

are 



C) hx m nrmxpno n u<riot to /uoAAtv x, to t|Tlo» t 
Categer. c. 5. See alfo Sanflius, L. I. c. u. L, II. 
c 10, 1 1. where the fubje& of Comparatives is treated 
in a very mafterly and philofophical manner. See alfo 
Prifaan, p. 598. Derivantur igitur Comparative a N9* 
minibus Adjeftivis, &C. 
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are Adverbs of Relation, There are others Ch.XI. 
of Quality, as when we fay, Honestly 
indufirhusy Fr u d e n t l y br ave t they fought 
bravely, he painted finely, a Portico 
formed Circularly, a Plain cut Tri- 
angularly, &€+ 



And here it is worth while to obferve, 
how the fame thing, participating the 
fame E (fence, affumes different gramma- 
tical Forms from its different relations. 
For example, fuppofe it mould be aiked, 
how differ Honeft, Honeftly, and Honefly* 
The Anfwer is, they are in Ejjence the 
fame, but they differ, in as much as Ho- 
nejl is the Attributive of a Subfantivei 
Honeflfyy of a Verb - 3 and Bomfiy t being 
diverted of thefe its attributive Relations, 
affumes the Power of a SubJIantive, Co as 
to (land by itfelf. 

The Adverbs, hitherto mentioned, are 
common to Verbs of every Species*, but 

thero 
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Cb.XI. there are fame, which are peculiar to Verbs 
' properly fo called, that is to fay, to fuch as 
denote Motion or Energy, with their Pri- 
vations. All Motion and Rest imply 
Time and Place, as a kind of neceflary 
Coincidents. Hence then, if we would 
exprefs the Place or Time of either, we 
mud needs have recourfe to the proper 
Adverbs; of Place, as when we fay, he 
Jlood there j he went hence ; he travelled 
far, &c. of Time, as when we fay, he 
Jlood then ; he went afterward ; he 
travelled formerly, &c. Should it be 

afked why Adverbs of Time, when 

Verbs have Tenfes ? The Anfwer is, tho* 
Tcnfes may be fufficient to denote the 
greater Diftin&ions of Time, yet to de- 
note them all by Tcnfes would be a per- 
plexity without end. What a variety of 
Forms, to denote Yefterday, To-day, To- 
morrow, Formerly, Lately, Jujl now, 
Now, Immediately, Prefcntly, Soon, Here" 
after, &c. ? It was this then that made 

the 
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the Temporal Adverbs neceffary, over andch.XL 
above the Tenjes. 

To the Adverbs juft mentioned may be 
added thofe, which denote the Intenfons 
and Remijions peculiar to Motion, fuch as 
Jpeedtfy, hajlily^fwiftly^flowly, &c. as alfo 
Adverbs of Place, made out of Prepofi- 
tions t fuch as av& and jca'rw from &va and 
Karm, in Englijh upward and downward, 
from up and down. In fome inftances the 
Frepofition (briers no change, but be- 
comes an Adverb by nothing more than 
Its Application » as when we fay, CIRCA 
equitat, he rides about ; prope cecidit, 
he was n ear falling ; Verum ne post 
confer as culpam in me, But do not after 
lay the blame on me (d). 

There 



(4) Sofp. Chariju Inft* Gram, p, 170. TfTtnt. Eurt. 
Aft. II. Sc. 3. 
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Ch.XI. There; arclikcwifc Adverbs tflntert** 
'gation, fuch as Where, Whence, Whither, 
How i of which there is this remarkable, 
that when they lofe their Interrogative 
power, they aflume that of a Relative, fo 
as even to reprefent the Relative or Sub* 
junftive Pronoun. Thus Ovid 

Et Seges eft, ubi Trojafuit-— 

tranflated in oar old Englijk Ballad, 

And Corn doth grow, where Troy town 
flood. 

That is to fay, Seges eft in eo loco, in Qtro 
&c. Corn groweth in that place, in which, 
&c. the power of the Relative, being im- 
plied in the Adverb. Thus Terence, 

Hujufmodi mihi res femper cornminifcere 9 
Ubi me excarnufices-— Heaut. IV. 6. 

where ubi relates to res, and ftands for 

quibus rebus. 
i 

It 
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It is in like manner that the Relative Ch. XI. 
Pronoun upon occafion becomes an Inter-* 
rogathe* at leaft: in Latin and Englijh. 
Thus Horace* 

Quem Virum aut Heroa iyrd* vcl aeri 
Tibia fumes celebrare* Clio t 

So Milton* 

Who firft feducd them $0 that foul re- 
volt? 



The reafon of all this is as follows. 
The Pronoun and Adverbs here mentioned 
are all alike, in their original character, 
Relatives. Even when they become 
Interrogatives, they lofe not this character, 
but are ftill Relatives, as much as ever. 
The difference is p that without an Interro- 
gation, they have reference to a Subject, 
which is antecedent, definite and known-, 
*with an Interrogation* to a Subject which 
Ufubfequent* indefinite* and unknown* and 

which 
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Ch.XI. which it is expe&cd that the AnfwerCbov&A 
1 exprefs and afcertain, 

Who firfifeduc'd them t 

The very Queftion itfelf fuppofes a Sedu- 
cer, to which, tho* unknown, the Pro- 
noun, Who, has a reference. 

Tti infernal Serpent— 

Here in the Anfwer we have the Subject, 
which was indefinite, afcertained; (o that 
the Who in the Interrogation is (we fee) 
as much a Relative, as if it had been faid 
originally, without any interrogation at 
all, It was the Infernal Serpent, who 
firft f educed them* 

And thus is it that Jnterrogatives and 
Relatives mutually pafs into each other. 

And fo much for Adverbs, peculiar to 
Verbs properly fo called. We have al- 
ready fpoken of thofe, which are common 
to all Attributives. We have likewife at- 
tempted 







First. 

tempted to explain their general Nature, Ch.XL 
which we have found to confift in being 
the Attributes of Attributes. There re- 
mains only to add, that Adverbs may be 
derived from almoft every Part of Speech ; 
from Prepositions, as when from After 
we derive Afterwards— horn Partici- 
ples, and through thefe from Verbs* as 
when from Know we derive Knowing, and 
thence Knowingly j from Scio 9 Sciens, and 
thence Scienter — from Adjectives, as 
when from Virtuous and Vicious, we derive 
Virtuoufly and Vicioujly — -from Substan- 
tives, as when from n/dipc&i, an Ape, we 
derive UtB^naov px'tnt*}/, to look Apishly ; 
from Aiae, * Lton y AecvJaSug, Lconinely— 
nay even from Proper Names, as when 
from Socrates and Demofthenes, we derive 
Somatically and Demojihenkally* It was 
Somatically reafoned, we fay ; it was De* 
mofthenically fpoken *. Of the fame fort 
P are 




* dri/htiehzs KvKKQTixm Cjdopicalfy* from KuxXwJ/ 
* Cyc/ups. Eth. Nic X, 9. 
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Ch-XI. arc many others, cited by die oil 
marians , fbch as CatUaatcr finom 

Hsu, fa. >;. 



No* are they thm extennveooly i 
rh*?x*y bet in Stgw^czfitm alio. 
G«z^ in his Grammar informs cs £J5k 
mat Abtzkss may be farad in 
ooe cf die Predicaments, aad 
fcsdicrc war to r esace tbezr 
was to refer them or chocs ts thofie 
luuiuizi Geaera. The Stibct too 
the Actxis by the aa=e cf 
aod that frid a iir^ tr tie £c 

/OTK ?*£?&*£. GlCZ2£ 2Zj£ mzz i*c£. 

Id* psr jct'cil* rmztjlih -ytxr oca* 



'-• 5e *-?&. 1. XT, t. rrai. -5;" J^: rf s _ 
Ice 2-mliasL. 



**> 



<*mym 

*. -s. #- Gram Load. I* JL 
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the Word {g)> from whofe authority Ch.XL 
we know it to be Stoical* But of this 
enough. 



And now having finished thofe prin- 
cipal Parts of Speech, the Substan- 
tive and the Attributive, which are 
Significant when alone, we pro- 
ceed to thofe auxiliary Parts, which 
are only significant, when asso- 
ciated. But as thefe make the Subject 
of a Book by themfelves, we here con* 
elude the firfl Book of this Trcatife. 



(g) Stfip. Cfar. p. 175. Edit. Putfibiu 
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CHAP. L 

Concerning Definitives* 

WHAT remains of our Work,Ch.I. 
is a matter of lefs difficulty,' 
it being the fame here, as in 
fome Hiftorical Piclure j when the prin- 
cipal Figures are once formed, it is an eafy 
labour to defign the reft. 



P3 



De- 
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£h. I. Definitives, the Subjeft of the pre* 
Tent Chapter, are commonly colled by 
Grammarians, Articles, Articui.1, 
*Aq$p*. They axe of two kinds, either 
thofe properly andjlriftlyfo called, or clfo 
the Pronominal Articles, fuch as TAis, That, 
Any, &c. 

We mall firft treat of thofe Artickf 
pore jtriftly Jo denominated* the reafon au4 
ufe of which* may be explained^ as fol? 
lows. 

The vifible and individual Subftances 
of Nature are infinitely more numerous, 
than for each to admit of a particular 
Name. To fupply this 4efe<ft, when any 
Individual occurs, which either wants a 
proper Name, or whofe proper Name if 
not known, we afcertain it, as well as 
we can, by referring it to its Species $ 
or, if the Specif s be unknown, then at 
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leaft to fome Genus. For example — a Ch. I. 
certain Object occurs, with a head and' 
limbs, and appearing to pofTefs the pow- 
ers of Self-motion and Senfation. If we 
know it not as an Individual, we refer 
it to its proper Species, and call it Dog, 
or Horfi, or Lion, or the like. If none 
of thefe Names fit, we go to the Genus, 
and call it, AnimaL 






But this is not enough. The Thing, 
at which we are looking, is neither a Spe- 
cies, nor a Genus. What is it then ? An 
Individual. — Of what kind? Known* or 
unknown f Seen now for the firfl time, 
or feen before \ and now remembered ?— 
It is here we fhatl difcover the ufe of the 
two Articles (A) and (The). (A) re- 
fpe&s our primary Perception, and de- 
notes Individuals as unknown -, (The) 
refpects our fecondary Perception, and 
denotes Individuals as known* To ex- 
plain by an example— I fee an object pafs 
P 4 by 
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£h. I. by, which I never faw till now. What 
1 do I fay ? — There goes A Beggar with 4 
long Beard. The Man departs, and re- 
turns a week after. What do I fay then ?" 
—There goes the Beggar with the long 
Beard. The Article only is changed, the 
reft remains un-altered. 

Yet mark the force of this apparently 
minute Change. The Individual, once 
vague, is now recognized as fomething 
known, and that merely by the efficacy of 
this latter Article, which tacitly infinuatcs 
a kind of previous acquaintance, by refer- 
ring the prefent Perception tp a like Per- 
ception already pad (a). 

The Truth is, the Articles (A) and 
(The) are both of them definitives, as 
they circumfcribe the latitude of Genera 
and Species, by reducing them for the 

moft 



(a) Sec B. I. c. 5. p. 63, 64. 
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moll part to denote Individuals. The Ch. L 
difference however between them is this ; 
the Article (A) leaves the Individual itfclf 
unafcertained, whereas the Article (The) 
afcertatm the Individual affi, and is for 
that reafon the more accurate Definitive 
of the two. 

It is perhaps owing to the imperfect 
manner, in which the Article (A) de- 
fines, that the Greeks have no Article 
correfpondent to it, but fupply its place, 
by a negation of their Article, f O, 'o 
ayfywTT©- hrmv, The man fell—£v- 
0jW7T©* imtrtu, A Man Jell > without any 
thing prefixed, but only the Article with- 
drawn (6). Even in Englijh, where the 

Article 



(b) T* ydf tf'ojirwJwff win W/xtfa, r tb apQp* 
vafaBro-ic C*Q e^iffftov t«t w^vwin aytt. Thrfe things 
which art at times under/food indejiniuly % the addition of 
iht Article makes to be definite as to their Per/on. ApolL 
i*. IV. c. i. See of the fame author, L, I, c. 6, 36. 
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Cb. I. Article (A) cannot be ufed # as in pla- 
p rals, its force is exprcft by the fame Ne- 
gation. Thofeare the Men, means thole 
are Individuals, of which we poflcfs £omc 
previous Knowledge. Thofe are Men, the 
Article apart, means no more than that 
they are fo many vague and uncertain In- 
dividuals, juft as the Phrafe, A Man, in 
the Angular, implies one of the lame 
number, 

But 



worn (to *Ao Of ov fc.) J* aactiroXnrn W£ otytua-fAom r*r 
iv tti ruvrogtr ©7w u fAt Xiyot rif, ANOPI2IIOX 
HK.E, HnXn rita avOfanrov Xiyu. u ft O AN- 
©PHIl 02, J«Aw, vptynnrpiM* yxp tip* **fyu*%9 
Tayii* T«to eft *uto j3hAovt«i m£ 01 (paVxovTff t* af- 
6^ov o"i\(aolvtixc» •sr^umt yvurtus xj itMri^at* The Arti- 
cle caufes a Review within the Mind effomething known 
Itfire the texture *f the Difceurfe. Thus if any m* 
fays "AvOfww®* 3xi» Man came (which is tbefinu 9 
ess when we fay in Englifli A man aunt) it is not evident* . 
of wbm hi fptah. Bat if he fays afyw&> vet, ' 
The man came, then it is evident ; fir he /penis of 
funt Per fern inewn he/»rt. And ibis is what thtfewuem, 
mho fay that thi Article is exfreffirte tfthe Firft and St- 
t»wd Kn$wkd*t together. Theod. Gazx. L. IV. 
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But tho* the Greeks have no Article Ch, I, 
correfpondent to the Article (A,) yet no-* 
thing can be more nearly related, than their 
f O t to the Article, The. 'O /W*xeuf, The 
King*, TO iSf*9, The Gift, &c. Nor 
is this only to be proved by parallel ex- 
amples, but by the Attributes of the 
Greek Article* as they are defcribed by 
Apollonius, one of the earlieft and meft 
acute of the old Grammarians, now re- 
maining. 



fiwv etpQpuv i avapopa, ij t?t wpoxarstXiy* 
uwv Tppowrv wotpafKTiKi}*—Now ike pecu- 
liar Attribute of the Article, as we have 
Jhewn elfewhere, is that Reference, which 
implies fame certain P erf on already men- 
tioned. Again— 'Ou yap ivye ret ovofiotra 
l£ atUTtov avatyopav vrapizyinv, tl fiv) o-yjtt'jra- 
BohttGottv to apOpov, « £%cup£To<; %&$ i dvatpo- 

fa. For Nouns of themfehes imply not- 

Re- 
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Ch. I. Reference, unlefs they take to them the Ar- 
' tide, whofe peculiar Char after is Reference* 
Again— To affyw v^sv^ua-eev ynutriw J^Xai 
— The Article indicates a pre-ejlablijbed 

acquaintance (<r). 

His rcafoning upon Proper Names is 
worth remarking. Proper Names (he 
tells us) often fall into Kcmonymie> that 
is, different Perfons often go by the fame 
Name. To folve this ambiguity, we have 
recourfe to jidjeclhes cr Epithets. For 
example — there were two Grecian chiefs* 
who bore the name of ^-fjjx. It was not 
therefore without rcafon, that Isleneftheus 
uie? Epithet?, when this intent was to 
di:lir£.:i;h the c.-e cf them from the 
other. 



(.' ':■! :.z ?t:. I.I. r -. -. H:« arc-car <* 

-.."■.■ —' .\ >/t.v v :*. •ivr-BZ r» •wzr.-* Kwrxu.- Gj-t ^ 
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*AAAa TsrEp o?<&> Trw TiXapwin®* etkxtp®* Ch. I. 
Aix$. Horn. 

If both Ajaxes (fays he) cannot be fpared t 

■ a t teaft alone 
Let mighty Telamonian Ajax come, 

Apollonius proceeds Even Epithets 

themfelves are difFufed thro' various Sub- 
jects, in as much as the fame Adjective 
may be referred to many Subftantives. 



In order therefore to render both Parts 
of Speech equally definite, that is to fay 
the Adjective as well as the Subftantive, 
the Adjective itfelf arTumes an Article be- 
fore it, that it may indicate a Reference to 
fome Jingle Per/on only, pomim? dvrtpoga, 
according to the Author's own Phrafe. 
And thus it is we fay, Tftfpa* o r?«^w«T*- 
xo$> Trypho the Grammarian ; A-?reXAo- 

£y£©- o Kv^m7&>, ApolkdorilS THE Cy Tf- 

nean, Sec. The Author's Conclufion of 

this 





this Section is worth remarking. 
rmq ago. *J Kara ro tomtqv jj -STgoo-factf l$i 
Ttf afyv, Gvvi$ia$svct, to tTrtSiTtite* t& xvfitu 
cvofiotTi — It is with reafon therefore that 
the Article is here alfo added, as it bringt 
the AdjeBive to an Individuality, as pre- 
rife, as the proper Name fdj. 

We may carry this reafoning farther* 
and mew, how by help of the Article 
even common Appellatives come to have 
the force of proper Names* and that un- 
affifted by epithets of any kind* Among 
the Athenians XlXoTpy meant Skip ; "E>ftx«, 
Eleven*, and 'JCrfjpuvtiu, Man, Yet add 
but the Article, and To Ttkatw, the Shi?, 
meant that particular Ship, which they fen f 
annually to Delos ', *0* "trim*, theeleven, 
meant, certain Officers ofjuftice*, and 'O 
"Ai^air©-, the man, meant their pu&He 
Executioner, Sa in EngUJh, City, is » 

Name" 



(d) See Apdl. L. I. c, 12. where by miftake Jrfra*- 
laus h put for Mtntfihtuu 





Name common to many places $ and Ch. I. 
Speaker f a Name common to many Men. 
Yet if we prefix the Article, the City 
means our Metropolis; and the Speak- 
er, a high Officer in ihe Britijh Parlia- 
ment. 






And thus it is by an eafy tranGtion, that 
the Article, from denoting Reference, comes 
to denote Eminence alio; that is to fay, 
from implying an ordinary pre- acquain- 
tance, to prefume t kind of general and 
univerfai N&toriety. Thus among the 
Greeks *0 Uot^r^, the poet, meant Ho- 
mer {e)\ and *0 Dra/f^ri^, the stagi- 
rjte, meant Artflotle^ not that there were 

not 



(t) There arc fo few exceptions to this Obfervation, 
that we may fairly admit it to be generally true. Yet 
Artfltile twice denotes Euripides by the Phrafe * wej i|Jiir t 
once at the end of the feventh Book of his Nizemachian 
Etbkiy and again in his Ptyics, L. II- 2. Plats alfo 
in his tenth Book of Laws (p. 901. Edit* Serf.) denote* 
Hefiod after the fame manner. 
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Ch. I. not many Poets, befide Homer; and many 
' Stagirites, bt&dcjfriftotk} but none equally 
illuftrious for their Poetry and Philoso- 
phy. 

It is, on a like principle that Arifiottt 
tells us, it is by no means the fame thing 
to affert— &cu ryv ifioviv oiyaQov, or, TO 
<*ya0w— that, Plehfure is A Good, or, 
The Good. Thefirft only makes it a 
common Objedi of Defire, upon a level 
with many others, which daily raife 
our wiflies * the lafl fuppofes it that Jit* 
preme and Jbvereign Good, the ultimate 
Scope of all our Actions and Endea- 
vours ffj. 

But to purfue our Subjedt. It has been 
faid already that the Article has no mean- 
ing, but when aflbciated to fome other 
word.— To what words then may it be 
affociated ? — To fuch as require defining, 

for 

Cf) Analyt. Prior. L I. c. 40. 
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For it is by nature a Definitive.— AndCh. I. 
what Words are thefc?— Not thofe which' 
already are as definite* as may he* Nor 
yet thofe, which t being indefinite* cannot 
proper iy be made ctherwife* It remains 
then they mud be thofe, which though in- 
definite, are yet capable, through the* Article* 
of becoming definite* 






Upon thefe Principle* we fee the reafon, 
why it is abfurd to fay, O Er£l t The I, or 
O IT, The Thou, becaufc nothing can 
make thofe Pronouns more definite, than 
they are (g). The fame may be aiTerted 

of 



{? ) Aptlhniut makes it part of t?ie Pronoun's Defi- 
nition, to refufe co'-alefcence with the Article. '£*f*lo 

£q{AM* 9 J * ffiWi to -ftfGf «». That t fart/ore is a Pre- 
mun^ which with Indkathn or Refer £na is put fir a 
torn, and with which the Article doth 
Not associate, L. II. c 5. So Gaza 3 fpeaking 
of Pronouns — 11**1 u Si — in imH^tilett a$Q=ev, h. IV* 
Prtjlim fays tiro fame, yurt igttttr cpud Grmn prima 




Zli 
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Ch- I. cf Prcpcr Names, and though theGrraftr 
'&y s r*«*arrrr, y =ayr.-rrf» and the fifcc* 
jet the Article is a crere Pleonaiin, wnkfs 
perhaps it fenre to diftingaifh Sexes. By 
the fame rule we cannot lav in Qrwtk 
OI AMGOTEPOI, or in ExgEjh, Tern 
both, became thtrlc Words im thftrs^em 
fLzr^rs are each of thtnx pcziccdy defasd* 
(b chat co define them farther would be 
quite faperfiaoas. Thas if it be (kid, Z 
bntreadv.o-1 h Parr/, this plainly indicates 
tf defimU pair, of whom lbcne mention 
has been made alreaiy ; A»>- eymiymb m 
ibr j^*r D&rJ, as jft+zilxhx expreses him— 
iVr, '*, when he ipeaks of this SabiecL 
Ch: the ci-rrarv, i:" i: be uii, / irrtf r/<</ 
T*o F>.::, lh,i cay csean tf.-rr F^rr cot 

of 



<g /.xtaf 1*r 'imi y itamLiM ttf rue .ste suet uma n £■» 
trr*^ xtr. jrr.aJ, sjri^p rvt J-^tt ; «s: 1/-=**, r-rnak 
icnar.Trjszu t f. L. XZ. 7. ; p.— 1=. rM ;«£{===£ ct 
£■; £i-rc Bock, i; p T i* *-«; -"*£ raorc ci :iia» $*3rw 
mate: jJus 7*rus vjc&u. lis IT fiXiZSJki PlCXO* 
MIS. 
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of all that ever exifted. And hence thisCh. I, 
Numeral, being in this Senfe indefinite (as ' 
indeed are all others, as well as kleli ) is 
forced to ajfume the Artkk t w henever it 
would become definite*. And thus it is* 
The Two in Englijht and 01 ATO in 
Greeks mean nearly the fame thing, as 
Both or AMOGTEPOL Hence alfo it 
is, that as Two, when taken alone, has 
reference to fome primary and indefinite 
Perception, while the Article, The, has 
reference to fome feevndary and definite -}-; 
hence I fay the Reafon, why it is badGra^ 
to fay ATO OI ANGPXinOI, and bad 
Engiijh, to fay Two the Men. Such 
Syntax is in fact • Blending of Incompati- 
0_2 fa, 



* This explains Servitts on the XII th JEncld, v. 5 1 1 , 
where he tells us that Dmrum is put for Ambttrum* In 
Bngi'tjkoi Greek the Article would have done the buii- 
nefs, for the Ttm> y or r<n» JWw are equivalent to Bstb 
or afi$eff'ft!»» but not fu Du9rum> bceaufe the Latins 
have no Articles to prdix. 

t Sup. p. 215, 216. 
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Ch. I, b/es, that is to fay of a defined Suhftanti'vc 
l - n j~' with an undefined Attributive. On the 
contrary to fay in Greek AM<K)TEFOI 
01 ANGPrMIOI, or in Engiijh, Both 
the Men, is good and allowable, becaufe 
the Subftantive cannot pofTibly be lefs apt, 
by being defined, to coalefce with an At- 
tributive, which is defined as well as it- 
felf. So like wife, it is correct to fay, O I 
ATO AN0Pxinoi, The two Men ( 
becaufe here the Article, being placed 
in the beginning, extends its Power as 
well through Subftantive as Attributive* 
and equally contributes to define them 
both. 



As fome of the words above admit of 
no Article, becaufe they are by Nature as 
definite as may be, fo there are others, 
which admit it not, becaufe they are not 
to be defined at all. Of this fort are all 
Jnterrogatives. If we queftiou about 
Subftances. we cannot fay O TIX OT- 
TOS, The who is this j but TIE 

or- 
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OTTOS, Who is this ? (/*). The fame Ch. L 
as to Qualities and both kinds of Quantity* 
We fay without an Article nOIO £, 110- 
ZOI, nHAIKOE, in Englijh, what 

SORT OF, HOW MANY, HOW GREAT. 

The Reafon is, that the Articles 'O, and 
the refpe£t Beings, already known ; Inter- 
rogatives refpeft Beings, about which we 
are ignorant i for as to what we know, 
Interrogation is Superfluous, 

In a word the natural Ajfociators ninth 
Articles are all thofe common Appellatives* 
which denote the feveral Genera and Spe- 
cies of Beings. It is thefe, which, by af- 
fumingadiiferent^r//r/f,ferve either to ex- 
plain an Individual upon its firft being per* 
ccived, or elfe to indicate, upon its return, 
a Recognition, or repeated Knowledge (£). 

0^3 We 



(i) Apolkniui calls TI£» vhi*\h*j&tw tZv wfOfwc, 
a Part of Speech, mojt contrary, tmji avtrft to Jrtuks. 
L. IV, c. i. 

(i) What is here faid refpe&s the tw* Articles t which 
we have in Englijh. In Grut, the Article does no more, 
than imply a Rwgnithn* See before £.216,217*218. 
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Ch. I. We (hall here fubjoin a few Inftance* 
'of the Peculiar Power of Article?. 

Every Propofition confifts of a SubjeB^ 
and a Predicate. In Englifh thefe arc di- 
ftinguifhed by their Pofition, the Subjedt 
ftandingjfrjtf, the Predicate/^. Happinefs 
is Plcafure — Here, Happinefs is the Su&- 
jecli Plea/ure, the Predicate. If we change 
their order, and fay, Pleafure is Happinefsy 
then Pleafure becomes the Subjecl, and 
Happinefs the Predicate. In Greek thefe 
are diftinguiftied not by any Order or Po- 
fition, but by help of the Article, which 
the Subjecl always affumes, and the Predi- 
cate in mod inftances (fome few excepted) 
rejects. Happinefs is Pleafure — r'«nj * eu- 
ixtucrU — Pltjfure is Happinefs — i #:>$ h- 
txiuc:.* — Fine things are difficult — £*>.*r« 
raxjt*\a — Dijicul: things arefne — ra. x«- 
Xf w xaXx. 



Is 
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In Greek it is worth attending, how inCh. L 
the fame Sentence, the fame Article, by 
being prefixed to a different Word, quite 
changes the whole meaning. For exam- 
ple— 'O nTcAe^Mtj©* yupvoLfrm^xyvoLs er<ju$0ij 
—Ptolemy, having preftded over the Games t 
was publickly honoured. The Participle 
yvfAvxciagxyc'XS has here no other force, 
then to denote to us the Time, when Ptole- 
my was honoured, viz* after having pre- 
sided over the Games, But if, inftead of 
the Subflantive, we join the Participle to 
the Article, and fay, f O yvfu/ata-tx^Tetc 
UroKBpoii®* £Tjjuij0»j* our meaning is then— 
The Ptolemy, who preftded over the Games, 
was honoured. The Participle in this cafe* 
being joined to the Article, tends tacitly to 
indicate not one Ptolemy but many, of 
which number a particular one participated 
of honour (/). 



<u 



In 



{!) Apulia. L. I. c. 33, 34. 
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Ch. I. In Engiifh like wife it deferves remark- 
ing, how the Senfe is changed by chang- 
ing of the Article s t tho* we leave every 
other Word of the Sentence untouched-^ 
And Nathan faid unto David, Thou art 
the Man *. In that fingle, the, that 
diminutive Particle, all the force and effi- 
cacy of the Rcafon is contained. By that 
alone are the Premifes applied, and Co 
firmly fixed, as jjever to be fliaken. It is 
poflible this Afitrtion may appear at firft 
fomewhat ft range ; but let him, who doubts 
it, only change the Article, and then fee 
what will become of the Prophet and his 
rcafoning. — And Nathan /aid unto David, 
Thou akt a Man* Might not the King 
well have demanded upon fo impertinent 
a pofition, 

Non dices hodie, qucrfum nac tarn putida 
tendant ? 

But 
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But enough of fuch Speculations. Thech # j % 
only remark, which we fhall make on' 
them, is this ; that iS minute Change in 
" Principles leads to mighty Change in 
'* Effects j fo that wJl are Principles 
** intkled to our regard, however in ap~ 
** pearance they may be trivial and low.'* 

The Articles already mentioned are 
thofe JlriBly fo called -, but befides thcfe 
there arc the Pronominal Articles, 
fuch as 7 his, That, Any, Other, Some, All, 
No, or None, 6cc* Of thcfe we have fpcken 
already in our Chapter of Pronouns {m), 

where 



(m) See B. I. c. 5. p. 72, 73. It feems to have been 
fome view of word*, like that here given, which in- 
duced Shtintilian to fay of the Latin Tongue — Nsjitr 
firms Artkuhs mn dtjtderai ; tdeoque in alias partes era* 
tionis fparguntur. Ijift. Orat. L.I. c, 4. So Scaligfr, 
Hi 1 dedarath, fatil ccrtfiaf Grtttorum Jrtkuhi nan ntg- 
htlii a titbit^ ftd earum ufum fuperjiuutn. Nam ttbi alt* 
quid praf crib endum ej] y auad Gt act ptr arthulum effitiuni 
(tktfyv « £Xa? J ixpittur a Latinisptr Is cut Ille ; Is, 

<3Ut 
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Ch. I. where we have (hewn, when they may be 
taken as Pronouns, and when as Articles. 
Yet in truth it muft be confefled, if the 
Eflcnce of an Article be to define and a/cer- 
tain, they are much more properly Arti- 
cles, than any thing elfe, and as fuch fhould 
be confidered, in Univerfal Grammar;* 
Thus when we fay, this Picture I ap- 
prove, but that Idijlike, what do we per- 
form by the help of thefe Definitives, but 
bring down the common Appellative to 
denote two Individuals, the one as the more 
near, the other as the more dijiant? So when 
we fay, Some men are virtuous, but Ali, 
men are mortal what is the natural Effedfc 
of this All and Some, but to define 
that Vniverfality, and Particularity, which 
would remain indefinite, were we to take 

them 



aut, Hie fervus dixit, de quafervo antea facia mtntloJit % 
qut qui alio quo patio not us fit. Additur enim Articulut 
ad ret memoriam renovandam, cujus antea non nefciif tonus, 
cut ad prafcribendam intclleftionem, qua latius paten 
ftuat i veluti cum dicimus, C. Caefar, Is qui poftea dic- 
tator fuit. Nam alii fuere C. Cafares, Sic Gr&cf 
K«r<r«p o auToxp»T«p. De Cauf. Ling. Lat. c. 131. ' 

4 
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tli em away ? The fame is evident in fuch Ch. I. 
Sentences, as — Some Jubflances havefmfa- 
tion ; others ivatit it — Chufe any way of 
aSling, and som e men will jind fault, 6cc. 
For here some, other, aod any, ferver 
all of them to define different Parts of a 
given Whole; Some, to denote a definite 
Part -, Any, to denote an indefinite ; and 
Other, to denote the remaining Part, 
when a Part has been a {Turned already. 
Sometimes tbis J aft Word denotes a large 
indefinite Portion, fet in oppofition to fome 
fmgle, definite, and remaining Part, which 
receives from fuch Oppofition no fm all de- 
gree of heightening. Thus Virgil, 

Excudent alii fpir ant ia molHus eera ; 
f Credo equtdem) vivos ducent de mar more 

vultus ; 
Qrabunt caufas melius* clique meatus 
Deferibent radio, et fargentia Jidera 

dicent t 
Tu regere imperio popuks, Romane, 
memento, &c. Mn. VI. 



Nothing 
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Ch. j # Nothing can be ftronger or more flib- 
'limc, than this Antithefis; one Aft fet at 
equal to many other A6ts taken together* 
and the Rominjing/y (for it is Tu Romane, 
not Vos Romani) to all other Men; and yet 
this performed by fo trivial a caufe, as the 
juft oppofition of Alii to Tu. 

But here we conclude, and proceed t# 
treat of Connectives. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. n. 

Concerning ConneBhes t and firjl thofe 
called ConjuncJions. 

Connectives are thefubjecl of whatch. II. 
follows ; which, according as they ' 
conneft either Sentences or Words ; are call- 
ed by the different Names of Conjunc- 
tions, or Prepositions. Of thefe Names, 
that of the Prepojitwn is taken from a mere 
accident, as it commonly ftands in connec- 
tion before the Part, which it conne&s. 
The name of the ConjunBion* as is evident, 
has reference to its ejfential character* 



Of thefe two we mall confider the Con- 
junction firft, becaufe it connects, not 
Words, but Sentences, This is conform- 
able to the Analyfis, with which we be- 
gan this inquiry*, and which led us, by 

parity 

* Sup, p. 11, 12. 
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Ch. II. parity of reafon, toconfider Sentences them* 
J /elves before Words. Now the Definition 
of a Conjunction is as follows— <ar Part 
of Speech, void of Signification itjelf hit 
fo formed as to help Signification, by making 
two or morefgnifcant Sentences to be one 
fgnificant Sentence (»)• 

THii 



(a) Grammarians have ufually confidered the Con* 
juri&ion as conne&mg nthctfingie Parts ofSpetckythm. 
whole Sentences \ and that, too with the addition of IHcs 
with like, Tenfe with Tenfe, Number with Number^ 
Cafe with Cafe, fcfr. This Sanflius juftly explodes. 
Conjunelio neque cafus y neque alias -partes orationis (utim* 
periti docent) conjungit, ipfa enim partes inter fe conjun* 
guntur—Jed conjunelio Orationes inter fe conjungit Miner* 
L. III. c. 14. He then eftablifhes his do&rine by a 
variety of examples. He had already faid as much, 
L. I. c. 1 8. and in this he appears to have followed 
$caliger y who had aficrted the fame before him. Con- 
jundionis autem mtionem veteres paullo inconfultius prodl- 
dere ; neque enim, quod aiunt, partes alias conjungit (*pfi* 
enim partes per fe inter fe conjungunlur) — fed Conjunttio 
eft, qua conjungit Orationes p lures. De Cauf. Ling. Lat» 
c. 165. 

This 
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Th rs therefore being the general Idea of Ch. IF. 
Conjunctions, we deduce their Species' 

in 



This Do&rine of theirs is confirmed by Apolkwu^ 
who in the fever al places, where he mentions the Con- 
junction, always considers it in Syntax as connecting 
Sentences, and not Words, though in his works now ex- 
tant he has not given us its Definition. See L. I, c. 2. 
p. 14. L. If. c. 1 a. p. 124^ L.UI. c. 15. p. 234.. 

But we have ftronger authority than this to fupport 
Scaiiger and Santlius, and that is At iftatW* Definition, 
as the PaJTage has been corrected by the beft Critics 
and Manuicripts. A Con junction, according to him, is 
(pavi? Itrr+ntSy m TzXtio^v fj.lv pwuv fUM* <rT,{j,xv1iX'Z» 
if t -amX* wtfywuXx /ai** Jp^mV r*ifA<wInu». An arti- 
culate Sounds dtvtid of Signification, xvbtch is fs formed 
as to make one ftgnificant articulate Sound out of fever al 
articulate Sounds \ which art each of them ftgnificani. Poet. 
C- 20. In this view of things, the one jigmficant arti- 
culate Sound, formed by the Can} unci ion, is not the Union 
of two or more Syllables in one fimpte Word, nor even 
of two or more Words In one fimple Sentence, but of 
two or more fimpk Stn fences in one camp. ex Sentence* 
which is confidered as one* from that Concatenation 
of Meaning effected by the Conjunctions, For exam- 
ple, let us take the Sentence, which follows. Jf Men 
*rt by nature JQciaff it it their Interejl to bejufi t though it 

uiert 
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Ch. II. > n d" following manner. Conjunction*, 
while they conneSi fentences, either conneS 

alfr 



were not fo ordained by the Laws of their Country. Here 
are three Sentences, (i.) Men are by nature facial* 
(2.) It is Maris Interejl to be jufl. (3.) It is not &r- 
dained by the Laws of every Country that Man Jhould b* 
juft. The firft two of thefc Sentences are made Out 
by the Conjunction, If ; thefe, One with the third 
Sentence, by the Conjunction, Tho' j and the three, 
thus united, make that Qmn plot o-u/AavItxn, that §tu 
fignifkant articulate Sound, of which Ariflotle fpeaks, 
and which is the refult of the conjunctive Power. 

This explains a paffage in his Rhetoric, where he 
mentions the fame Subject. 'O yaio 0-1^0*107*0* %» •aoitX 
t« zro\\<&' «ff ixv I£aipi6ii), J?Ao» on rvvavriov tffltl 
to e* woXX«. The Conjuntlion makes many, ON* ; fa 
that if it be taken away, it is then evident on the contrary 
that one will be man y. Rhet. III. c. 1 2. His inftance 
of a Sentence, divefted of its Conjunctions, and thus 
made many out of one, is, »U9o», cwriivlutfa, SJiepm* 
veni, occurri, rogavi, where by the way the three Sen- 
tences, refulting from this Diflblution, (for 3iA0o» f 
«wflv1»i<r«, and thcfxnv, are each of them, when un* 
connected, fo many perfect Sentences) prove that thefe 
are the proper Subjects of the Conjunction's connective 
faculty. 

Ammmust, 
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eifo their meanings f or not. For exam- Ch. II. 
pie: let us take thefe two Sentences—' 
Rome was enjhved — Cafar was ambitious 
—and connect them together by the Con- 
junction, Because. Rome was en/laved* 
because Cafar was ambitious* Here the 
Meanings, as well as the Sentences f appear 
to be connected. But if I fay,— Manners 
muft be reformed^ or Liberty will be lofi — 
here the Conjunction, or, though it join 

ihi 



Ammonium % account of the ufc of tins Part of Speech 
is elegant. A*o v x) tm Xvyw o pv> ujra^n ul*u <nj- 
pdwm, * xuf/wr lie, **&KoyQ» <** m ™ ^wJ(> w T n— 
p*/«Ktf guAw, j*J J<* t*t« fir! XtyofAtvu" 9 <Tf V^M¥Of 
vvi£$nt hhuv, i wi (lege &*) t»(» it ffjtfovfAM wua-- 
9«'j srwf ioxw, miatoyH rjj vni t* U wohhuv m^jto- 
ptwn ^uKwvt vW Jt twit y^jSA^wv 0a«wo^*£*nv i^«V*i ri^ 
iWiv. 0/ Sentences that, which denotes one Exijlenu 
fmplj, and which is jtriSily on£» may be anfidtred as 
analogous t& a put* of Timber not yet fevered* and called 
an this account One, That, which denotes ftveral Exift' 
incest and which appears to be made one byfime Conjunc- 
tive Particle, is analogous to a Ship made up of many pieces 
*f Timber t and which by means of the naiii has an apparent 
Unity. Am. in Lib. de Interpret, p. 5+, 6. 

R 
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Cb. II. the Sentences, yet as to their refpedftre 
Meanings, is a perfect Disjunctive. And 
thus it appears, that though all Conjunc- 
tions conjoin Sentences, yet with refpect to 
the Senfe, fome are Conjunctive, and 
fome* Disjunctive; and hence [b) it is 
that we derive their different Species. 

The Conjunctions, which conjoin both 
Sentences and their Meanings, are either 
Copulatives, or Continuati ves. 
The principal Copulative in Englijb is, 
And. The Continuatives are, If, Be- 
cause, Therefore, That, &c. The 
Difference between thefe is this— The 
Copulative does no more than barely couple 
Sentences, and is therefore applicable to all 
Subjects, whofe Natures are not incompa- 
tible. Continuatives, on the contrary, by 
a more intimate connection, confolidate 

Sen- 



(b) Thus Tcaliger. Aut ergo Senfum eonjungunt, at 
Verba ; aut Verba tantum eonjungunt, Senfum vert dif- 
jungunU De C. L. Lat. c 167. 
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Sentences into one continuous Whole, andc n# II. 
are therefore applicable only to Subjects,' 
which have an effential Co-incidence. 

To explain by examples — It is no way 
improper to fay, Lyfippus was a Statuary, 
.and Prifcian was a Grammarian — The 
Bunjhinethy and the Sky is clear — becaufc 
thefe are things that may co-exift, and yet 
imply no abfurdity. But it would be ab- 
furd to fay, Lyfippus was a Statuary, be- 
cause Prifcian was a Grammarian ; tho* 
cot to fay, the Sunjhineth, because the 
Sky is clear. The Reafon is, with refpedt 
to the frrft, the Co-incidence is merely ac- 
cidental;, with refpecl: to the laft, it is ejfen- 
tial, and founded in nature. And fo much 
for the DiftincYion between Copulatives 
and Continuatives (c). 

As 



(f ) Copulativa ejiy qua copulat tarn Verba, qitam Sen- 

fum. Thus Prifcian, p. 1026. But Scaliger is more 

explicit— -Ji Sen/urn tonjungunt (conjunftionesje.) out »#- 

R 2 cejfario, 
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Ch. II. As to Continuatives* they arc cither 
Suppositive, fuch as, If ; or Positive* 
fuch as* Because, Therefore, As, Gte. 
Take Examples of each — you will live* 
happily 9 if you live Iwneflly — you live hap- 
pily, because you live honeftly* The Dif- 
ference between thefe Continuatives is this 
^— The Suppojitives denote Connexion, but 
after t not aftual Exiftence\ the Pofi fives 
imply Both the one and the other (</). 

Farther 



tijptrie r aut mn neeejfarw : W fi mn ntceffarhy tumfiunt 
Copulative &c. De C. Ling. Lat. c, 167. PnfdarTt 
Own account of Conrin uativcs is as follows. Continuativa: 
junt % qua ccntinuathnem fcf imfequmitam rerumffgnifoant 
—ibid. Scaltger's account is — caujftm aui pr&jlituunt, 
autfubdunt. Ibid. c. 168. The Grttk name for the 
Copulative was Zu^i<r^t0* <njjiAirAf9tIuto; ; for the Con. 
tmuative, euiwfflutpf ; the Etymologies of which words 
juftly diftinguifh their refpec^ive characters* 

(d) The old Greik Grammarians confined the name 
Ewawlwe., and the Latins that of Contmmtiva to thofe 

Con- 
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Farther than this, the Pofnives above Ch, U. 
mentioned are either Causal, fuch as, 1 
Because, Since, As, £?V. or Collec- 
tive, fuch as, Therefore, Where- 
fore, Then, &c. The Difference be- 
tween thefe is this— the Caufals fubjoin 
Caufes H &ffefts--th Sun is in Eclipfe, 

BE- 



Conjun&ions, which wc have called Supptfttivt or C«f* 
dit tonal) while the Pofitive they called wa,p&v\iV&T?[\*>i\ % 
or Sukantimtativa. They agree however in defcribing 
their proper Characters. The firft according to Gaza 
are, ** iV«f|tw /jwu k\ AttaAvOiAH Si tw* x} Ta%w <h- 
Xwric— L. IV, Prifiian fays, they fignify to us, fiw- 
/« tji ordinath & natura return, cum dubitathne ahqva 
tjjintta: rertim — p. 1 027. And Sceliger fays, they con- 
join fine jubftJlenU a neceffarid ; potcji triim fubftflert & nam 
fitbftfhrti utrumqut tnim admittunt. Ibid, c, 168. On 
the contrary of the Pofitive, or trafaruMMrTiiMi (to ufo 
his own name] Gaza tells us, oti xj Zirxfav pinx 
r*ffw? ™ft«uH<n* BTftt^f — And Prifaan fays, «w/W 
tontinuatwnh njlmdmt tmfeqmnUm cum tjjentia rtrum — 
And Scaligir t mn ex bypothefi t fed ex go, qmd falffijlit^ 
conjungunt. Ibid, 

R3 It 
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Ch . 1 1 . B E c A v s e the M» on intervenes — The Collec- 
' fives fubjoin Effedls to Caufes — The Moon 
intervenes, therefore the Sun is in 
Eclipfe. Now we ufe Caufals in thofe 
inftances, where, the EfFed being con- 
fpicuous, we feek its Caufe ; and Collec- 
tives* in Demonjlrations, and Science pro- 
perly fo called^ where the Caufe being 

known 



It may fccm at fir ft fomewhat ftrange, why the Poji* 
tive Conjunctions fhould have been confidered as Sub- 
ordinate to the Suppofitheyxvhich by their antient Names 
appears to have been the fact. Is it, that the Ppfitive 
are confined to what aclually is; the Suppofitive extend 
to PJfibles, nay even as far as to Impcjtbles ? Thus it is 
falfe to affirm, As it is Day, it is Light, unlefs it actually 
be Day. But we may at midnight affirm, If it bt Day % 
it is Light, becaufe the, If, extends to Poffibles alio.. 
Nay we may affirm, by its help (if we pleafe) even Im- 
poffibles. We may fay, If the Sun be cubical, then is 
the Sun angular ; If the Sky fall, tfan jhall we catch Larks, 
Thus too Scoliger upon the fame occafion — amplitudi- 
nem Continuativa ptrcipi ex cc, quod et'tam impojJibiU ali- 
quant! o prcifuppsv.h. De C. L. Lat. C. 168. In this 
fenfe then the Continuativc, Suppofitive or Conditional 
Conjunction is (as it were) fuperior to the Pofitive, as 
being of greater latitude in its application. 
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known firft, by its help we difcern confe- Ch. II. 
quences (*)• ■ - 

All thefe Continuatives are refolvable 
into Copulatives. Inftead of, B e c a u s e // is 
Day, it is light, we may fay, 7/ is Day, 
and// is Light. Inftead of, If // be Day t 
it is Light, we may fay, It is at the fame 
time necejfary to be Day, an d to be Light \ 
and fo in other Inftances. The Reafon is, 
that the Power of the Copulative extends 
to all Connexions, as well to the effential, 
as to the cafual or fortuitous. Hence there- 
fore the Continuative may be refolved into 
a Copulative andfomething more, that is to 
fay, into a Copulative implying an effential 
Co-incidence (f) in the Subjects conjoined. 
R 4 As 



(e) The Latins called the Caufals, Caufales or Cau- 
fatha i the Colle&ives, CtUeRiv* or Ulativa : The 
Greeks called the former 'AirioAopucoi, and the latter 

ffj Refolvuntur autem in Copuktthas omnes ha, prop-, 
tereaquod Cavfacum Effeftu Suapte natttri ctnjunfia eft n 
Seal, deC.L. Lat. c. 169. 
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Ch. II. As to Cimfdl Conjunctions (of which 
we have fpoken already) there is no one 
of the four Species ofCaufes, which they 
are not capable of denoting : for example, 
the Material Cause— The Trumpet 
founds, because it h made of Metal— The 
formal^- The Trumpet founds, because 
it is long and hollow — The efficient*—* 
The Trumpet founds, because an Artift 
blows it — The final — The Trumpet 
founds, that it may raife our courage m 
Where it is worth obfcrviog, that the three 
firft Caufcs are exprefl: by the ftrong affir- 
mation of the Indicative Mode, becaufe if 
the Effect a&ually be, thefe rnuft of ne- 
eeffity be alfo. But the laft Caufe has a 
different Mode* namely, the Contingent 
or Potential* The Reafon is, that the 
Final Caufe, tho* it may btfrfl in Specu- 
aticn, is always loft in Event* That is to 
fay, however it may be the End, which 
fet the Artift firit to work, it may ftill be 
3P End beyond his Power to obtain, and 

which 
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which like other Contingents, may ei 
happen, or not (g). Hence alio it is con- 
nected by Conjunctions of a peculiar kind, 
fuch as, That, \m, Ut, 6f<\ 
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The Sum is, (hat all Conjunctions, 
which conneB bath Sentences and their Mean- 
ings* are either Copulative, or Conti- 
nuative; the Continuatives are either 
Conditional* or Pofitivei and the Pofitives 
are either Caufal or Collective* 

And now we come to the Disjunc- 
tive Conjunctions, a Species of Words 
which bear this contradictory Name, be- 
caufe, while they disjoin the Senfe, they 
conjoin the Sentences (/*)♦ 

With 



(g) See B.I. c. 8. p. 142. Sec alfo Vol. I. Note 
VIII, p. 271. For the four Caufes fee Vol. I. Note 
XV1L p. 280. 

{b) *0< J* &*^iuxlijtfli t» $i&Qtvyi*.aoi rumG/atn, 
*) J) T3%xyfA& dire sr^ «yj*aT0% 3 srfoVwTr&k «V« «rf o- 
rwir* J*« £tuy vusnrif, tiiv (foaViv iwiiruvJtfffjff, Gaza 

Gram. 
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Ch. II. With refpecl to thcfe we may obfenre, 
f thatas there isaPrinciplcof Union diffufed 
throughout all things, . by which this: 
Whole is kept together, and preferred 
from Diflipation ; fo there is a Principle of 
Diversity diffufed in like manner, the 
Source of DiftindUon, of Number, aad.o£ 
Order (/). . \ 

Now 



Gram. L. IV. Disjuncliva funt, qua, quamvis dicli- 
tnes conjunganty fenfum tamen disjunclum habent. Prifc- 
L. XVI, p. 1029. And hence it is, that a Sentence* 
connected by Disjunctives, has a near refemblance to a 
Jimple negative Truth. For though this as to its Intel" 
lection be dis'jvnclive (its end being to disjoin the Sub- 
ject from the Predicate) yet as it combines Terms to-. 
gether into one Proportion, it is as truly fyntbetical> as 
any Truth, that is affirmative. See Chap. I. Note (b). 

P-3- 

(i) The Diversity, which adorns Nature, may be 
faid to heighten by degrees, and as it pafles to different 
Subjects, to become more and more intenfe. Some 
things only differ, when confidered as lndi viduals, but if 
wc recur to their Species, immedatcly loie all Diftinc- 
tion : fuch for inftancc are Socrates and Plats. Others 
differ as to Species, but as to Genus are the feme : fuch 

are 
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Now it is to exprefs in fome degree theCl\»Tl. 
Modifications of this Diverfity, that Dis- 
junctive Conjunctions feero firft to 
have been invented. 

Of thefe Disjunctives, fome are 
Simple, fome Adversative — Simple, 
as when we fay, either it is Day, or it 

is 



are Man and Lion. There are others again, which dif- 
fer as to Genus, and co-incide only in thofe tranfcenden- 
tal Comprehenfions of Ens, Being, Exiftence, and the 
like : fuch are Quantities and Qualities, as for example 
an Ounct, and the Colour, White. Laftly all Being 
whatever differs, as Being, from Non-being. 

Farther, in all things different, however moderate 
their Diverfity, there is an appearance of Opposition 
with refpeft to each other, in as much as each thing is 
itfelf, and not any of the reft. But yet in all Subjects 
this Oppofition is not the fame. In Relatives, fuch 
as Greater andLefs, Double and Half, Father and Son, 
Caufe and Effect, in thefe it is more flriking % than in or. 
dinary Subjecb, becaufe thefe always fliew it, by necef 
fariiy inferring each ethtr, vJn CoNT*raries, fuch as 
Black and White, Even and Odd, Good and Bad, 

Virtuous 
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Ch. II. is Night— Adverfative, as when we fay, // 
*is not Day, but it is Night. The Differ- 
ence between thefe is, that the fimple do 
no more, than merely disjoin ; the Adver- 
Jative disjoin, with an Oppqfition concomi- 
tant. Add to this, that the Adverfative 
are definite % the Simple, indefinite. Thus 
when we fay, The Number Three is not 

an 



Virtuous and Vitious, in thefe the Oppofition goes ftUl 
farther, becaufe thefe not only differ, but are even dg* 
Jlruftivt of each other. But the moft potent Oppofition it 
that of 'Afl/poff*?, or Contradiction, -when -we 
oppofe Propojition to Propofition, Truth to Faljbood, af- 
ferting of any Subje&, either it is, or is not. This in- 
deed is an Oppofition, which extends itfelf to all things, 
for every thing conceivable muft needs have its Nega- 
tive, though multitudes by nature have neither Rela- 
tives, nor Contraries. 

Befides thefe Modes of Diversity, there are others 
that deferve notice ; fuch for inftance, as the Diverfity 
between the Name of a thing, and its Definition ; be- 
tween the various Names, which belong to the fame thing, 
and the various things, which are denoted by the fame 
Name ; all which Diver/hies upon occafion become a 
Part of our Difcourfe. And fo much, in fhort, for the 
Subject of Diversity* 

2 
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an even Number 9 but an odd* we not only Ch. IL 
disjoin two oppofite Attributes, but wede- ' 
finitely affirm one, and deny the other. 
But when we fay, The Number of the Stars 
is either even or odd, though we afiert 
one Attribute to be, and the other not to 
be, yet the Alternative notwithflanding is 
left indefinite. And fo much foxjimpie 
DisjunBhes (4). 



Af 



(1) The Gmple Disjunctive «» or Vet, is moftly ufed 
indefinitely* fo as to leave an Alternative, But when it 
is ufed definitely^ fo as to leave no Alternative it is then 
a perfect Disjunctive of the Subfequent from the Pre- 
vious, and has the fame force with *J *\ or, Et nan. 
It is thus Gaza explains that Verfe of Homer, 

BsAq/4* iyv A«ov o"«* tpptvxi t jj aVoA«V0at. 

ia. a; 

That is to fay, I defirt iht people Jbauld be favtd t and 
not bedeftroyed} the Conjunction * being aiai£mx6*r v 
cifublative. It mufl however beconfeft, that this Verfe 
is othcrwife explained by an Ellipfis, either of jwaAAov, 
or MTU > concerning which fee the Comment aior«. 
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Ch. II. As to Adverfative Disjun&ives, it has 
'been faid already that they imply Oppo- 
sition. Now there can be no Oppofition 
of the fame Attribute, in the fame SubjeSi, 
as when we fay, Nireus was beautiful* 
but the Oppofition mull: be either of the 
fame Attribute in different Subjects, as when 
we fay, Brutus was a Patriot, but Cafar 
was not— or of different Attributes in the 
fame Subjedt, as when we fay, Gorgias was 
a Sophift, but not a Philofopher— or of dif- 
ferent Attributes in different Subjefts, as 
when we fay, Plato was a Philofopher, but 
Hippias was a Sophift. 

The Conjun&ions ufed for all thefe pur- 
pofes may be called Absolute Adver- 

SATIVES. 

But there are other Adverfatives, be- 
fides thefe ; as when we fay, Nireus was 
more beautiful* than Ac/iffles—Firgif was 

I AS 



. Boo* tn-E StcoND. ijj[ 

As great a Poet, as Cicero was an Orator. Ch.Ih 
The Character of thcfe latter is, that they* 
go farther than the former, by marking 
not only Qppojition, but that Equality or 
Excefs, which arifes among Subjects from 
their being compared. And hence it is they 
may be called Adversatives of Com- 
parison* 

Besides the Advcrfatives here men- 
tioned, there are two other Species, of 
which the moil eminent are unless and 
al tho\ For example — Troy will betaken, 
unless the Palladium be preferved—Troy 
will be taken, alt ho' He&or defend it. The 
Nature of thefe Adverfattves may be thus 
explained . As every Event is naturally allied 
to its Caufe, foby parity of reafon it is oppofed 
to its Preventive. And as every Caufe is 
cither adequate (I) or in-adequate (in-ade- 
quate, 



(I) This Diftin&ion has reference to common Opinion, 
and the form of Language , confonant thereto. In ftricT; 
metaphyseal truth, No Caufe, that is net adequate, is 
any Caufe at all. 
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Ch. II. quate, when it endeavours, without being 
effeclual) fo in like manner is every Preven- 
tive, Now adequate Preventives are exp reft 
by fuch Ad ver fa lives, as unless— Troy will 
be taken, unless/^ Palladium befreftrved* 
that is. This alone is fufficient to prevent 
it. The In- adequate are expreft by fuch 
Adverfatives, as altho' — Troy will be 
taken, althq' HeBor defend it ; that is, 
Heffor's Defence will prove in-effeSluaL 

The Names given by the old Gram- 
marians to denote thefe lafl Adverfatives, 
appear not fumciently to exprefs their Na- 
tures (m). They may be better perhaps 
called Adveksatives Adequate, and 
In-adequate* 

And thus it is that all Disjunctives, 
that is Conjunctions, which conjoin Sen- 
tences, 



(m) They called them for the moil part, without 
fufficicnt Di(tia£Uon of their Species, Advtrfstivx, or 
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fences, but not their Meanings, are either Ch. II. 
Simple or Adversative ; and that all 1 
ADVERSATivEsareeither^/to/^orCww- 
parative j or elfe Adequate or In-adequate* 

We rtiall finifli this Chapter with a few 
mifcellany Ob fer vat ions. 

In the firft place it may be obferved, 
through all the Species of Disjunctives, 
that the fame Disjunctive appears to have 
greater or kfs force, according as the Sub- 
jects, which it disjoins, are more or kfs 
disjoined by Nature. For example, if 
we fay, Every Number is even, or odd — 
Every Propojitfan is true % o ufalfe — noth ing 
feems to disjoio more Jlrangly than the 
Disjunctive* becaufe no things are in Na- 
ture more incompatible than the Subjects. 
But if we fay, Tbat Qbjecl is a Triangle, 
on Figure contained under three right lines 
— the (or) in this cafe hardly feems to 
disjoin, or indeed to do more, than di~ 
Jiincliy to exprefs the Thing, folk by its 
S Name $ 
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Cb. II. Name, and then by its Definition. So if we 
' fay, That Figure it a Sphere, or a Globe* 
or a Ball-— the Disjunctive in this cafe, 
tends no farther to disjoin, than as it di- 
ftinguiflies the federal Names, which be- 
long to the fame Thing (»). 

Again— the Words, When and Where, 
and all others of tho fame nature, Inch as, 
Whence, Whither, Whenever, Wherever,be. 
may be properly called Adverbial Con- 
junctions, becaufe they participate the 
nature both of Adverbs and Conjunction* 

-of Conjunctions, as they conjoin Senten- 
ces; 



(«) The Latins had a peculiar Particle fortius occa- 
sion, which they called Subdisjuntliva, a SubdisjuncTive ; 
and that was Sive. Alexander five Paris; Mars frit* 
Movers. The Greek "Bit' Zv feems to anfwer the fame 
end. Of thefe Particles, ScaUger thus fpeaks — Etfane 
mmen Subdisjunflivarum refle aueptum eft y ntque tnim 
tarn flam disjungit, quam Disjuncliv*. Nam Disjurv- 
tiva Junt in Contrariis — Subdisjunftiv* autem etiam im 
non Contrariis, fed Diver/is tantum j ut, Alexander frve 
Paris. De C. L. Lat. c. 170. 
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ccs; of Adverbs •, as they denote the At-Ch. II. 
tributes cither of Time, or of Place. 

Again — thefe Adverbial Conjunctions, 
and perhaps mofiof the Prefofitions (con- 
trary to the Character of accejfory Words, 
which have ftriftly no Signification, but 
when afibciated with other words} hare t 
kind of obfeure Signification, when taken, 
alone, by denoting thofe Attributes of 
Time and Place. And hence it is, that 
they appear in Grammar, like Zoophytes: 
in Nature $ a kind of (o) middle Baittgs t 
of amphibious character, which, by {hi- 
ring the Attributes of the higher and the 
lower, conduce to link the Whole toge- 
ther (/). 

And 



(0) noXAaj£ou yetp 11 (pvccie $n\ri ymrcti xotrot juixpoy 
ftrraCaiWa, «fi «/*<pi«rC»iTir(rO«i lirl t»W, zrortgov 
£«©» n Qvrov* Themifi. p. 74. Ed. Aid. See alfo 
Ax\fl t dc Animal. Part. p. 93. 1. 10. Ed. Syll. 

(p) It is fomewhat furprizing that the politeft and 

moft elegant of the Attic Writers, and Plato above all 

S 2 - th« 
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Ch. II. And fo much for Conjunctions, their 
1 Genus, and their Species. 



the reft, (hould have their works filled with Particles 
of all kinds, and with Conjunctions in particular; while 
in the modern polite works, as well of ourJehes as of 
our neighbours* fcarce fuch a Word as a Particle, or 
Conjunction is to be found. Is it, that where there is 
CmmBUn in the Meanings there muft be Werds had to 
amu£l -, but that where the Connection is little or none* 
fuch Connectives areof little ufe? ThatHoufcs of Cards, 
without cement, may well anfwer their end, but not 
thofe Houfes, where one would chufe to dwell? Is this 
the Caufe ? or have we attained an Elegance, to the 
Antients unknown ? 

Venimus ad fummam fort una y &c. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. JIL 

Concerning thofe Connectives, called 
Prepofitions. 

Prepositions by their name exprefschJII. 
their Place, but not their Character.* 
Their Definition will diftinguifh them 
from the former Connectives. A Pre- 
position is a Part of Speech, devoid iff eif 
of Signification, but fo formed as to unite 
two Words that are Jignif cant t and that r*- 
fufe to co-akfce or unite of themf elves {a). 

This 



{a) The Stoic Name for a Prepofition was Ilf oflf- 
Tt*e\ Suvitrptf, Prapofitiva Conjunfiio, a Prepofmve 
Cenjunftian. 'ilf ph bv kJ xaT* T»r a\\as w*f«fli- 
vui at trfofliVi^ oWwftwns o-v*V£f«$ j>i'm1a* *NXfty*- 
(ptoTMdt, XfAcxU* tyu*' i£ (Tv x^ odpofp* f^«iTa< ara^rf 
tok XrwtxeiV t» xaA*r<r$«i eTv1«f II^efltTiXBY 2Wir^nrf. 
Niw iff *utaf manner even in ether application* {befidcS 
the prefent) Prepofithm give proof of their Cenjmfiivi 
Syntax, we have mentioned already ; whence Ho the Stoics 
S 3 tnk 
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Ch. HI. This connective Power, (which relates to 
' Words only, and not Sentences J will be bet- 
ter underftood from the following Specu- 
lations. 

Some things co-alefce and unite of 
tbmfelves - 9 ofcers refufe to do lb without 
Mf>, and as it were compuUion. Thus in 
Works of Art, the Morter and the Stone 
co-alefce of themfelves; but the Wain&ot 
and the Wall not without Nails and Pins. 
In nature this is more confpicuous. For 
example ; all Quantities, and Qualities co- 
alefce immediately with their Subftances. 
Thus it is we fay, a fierce Lion, a vafi Moun- 
tain; and from this Natural Concord of Sub- 
jet! and Accident, arifes the Grammatical 
Concord of Subjlantive and Adjective. In 

like 



tc»i etcafkn to call them PRBPOSITIVS CONJUNCTI- 
ONS. Apoticn. L. IV. c 5. p. 313. Yet is this in fact 
rather a defcriptive Skttch % than a complete D*pniu<m % 
fince there are other Conjunctions, which are Prepofi- 
livc as well as thefe. See Gaz* L. IV. dc Praepofit. 
Fr:jl\ L. XiV. p. 983. 
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like manner Actions co-alefce with their Ch. III. 
Agents, and PatTions with their Patients.' 
Thus it is we fay, Alexander conquers ; Da* 
rius is conquered. Nay, as every Energy is 
a kind of Medium between its Agent and 
Patient, the whole three, Agent, Energy, 
and Patient, co-alefce with the fame facili- 
ty; as when we fay, Alexander conquers Da- 
rim. And hence, that is from thefe Modes 
ef natural Go- alefcence, arifes the Gramma- 
tical Regimen of the Verb by its Nominative, 
and of the Accufathe by its Verb. Farther 
than this, Attributives themfelves may be 
mod of them characterized i as when we fay 
of fuch Attributives as ran, beautiful, learn- 
ed, he raufwiftty) the was very beautiful t 
he was moderately learned, &c. And hence 
the Co-alefcence of the Adverb with Verbs, 
Participles t and AdjecJives* 



The general Conclufion appears to be 
this. " Those Parts of Speech unite 
** of themselves fn Grammar, whose 
f< original Archetypes unite of 
S 4 '« them- 
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Ch.TII. " themselves in Nature." To which 
u ' - 1 we may add, as following from what has 
been faid, that the great ObjeBs of Natural 
Union are Substance an d Attribute. 
Now tho' Subjlances naturally co-incide 
with their Attributes, yet they abfolutely 
refufe doing fo, one with another (b). And 
hence thofe known Maxims in Phyfics, 
that Body is impenetrable-, that two Bodies 
cannot pojfefs the fame place 5 that the fame 
Attribute cannot belong to different Sub- 
jlances, &c. 

From thefe Principles it follows, that 
when we form a Sentence, the Subftantive 
without difficulty co-incides with the Verb* 
from the natural Co-incidence of Sub/lance 
and Energy — The Sun warmeth. So 
likewifc the Energy with the SubjecJ, on 

which 



(*) Caufa y propter quam duo Subjiantiva ntnpomtntur 
fine C9pula> t Pbiiofophwpetenda efi : neque enxm duofub- 
Jiantialiter unum ejje potefiy fiiut Subftantia et Accident j 

itaque non dicas, Cjesar, Cato PUGNAT. Seal, dc 

£auf. Ling. Lat. c. 177. 




bperates-^ -warmeth the 
Earth. So likewise both Subftance and ' 
Energy with their proper Attributes.^ 
The SplendidSun,— genially warm- 

ETH THE FERTILE EARTH. But fup- 

pofe we were defirous to add other Sub- 
ftantives, as for inftance, Air, or Beams* 
How would thefe co-incide, or under what 
Character could they be introduced ? Not 
as Nominatives or Accufatives, for both 
thofe places are already filled ; the Nomi- 
native by the Subitance* Sun ; the Accu- 
fative by the Subftance, Earth. Not as 
Attributes to thefc laft, or to any other 
thing; for Attributes By nature they nei- 
ther are t mr can he made. Here then we 
perceive the Rife and Ufe of Preposi- 
tions. By thefe we connect thofe Sub- 
flantives to Sentences, which at the time 
are unable to co-alefce of themfelves. Let 
us aflume for inftance a pair of thefe Con- 
nectives, Thro', and With, and mark 
their Effect upon the Subftanees here men- 
tioned. Thefpkndid Sun with his Beams 

genially 
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Ch.HI. Again— 

— Be — with looks of cordial Love 
Bung over her enamour' '</— Par. L. IV. 

Here over denotes Reft. 

But though the original ufe of Prepoli- 
tions was to denote the Relations of Place, 
they could not be confined to this Office 
only. They by degrees extended them- 
felves to Subjects incorporeal, and came to 
denote Relations, as well intellectual as 
local. Thus, becaufe in Place he, who is 
above, has commonly the advantage over 
him, who is below, hence we transfer over 
and u n d e r to Dominion and Obedience -, of 
a King we fay, he ruled over //// People ; 
of a common Soldier, he ferved under 
fuch a General. So too we fay, with 
Thought ; without Attention ; thinking 
over a Subject ; under Anxiety \from Fear ; 
out of Love i through J ealoufy, &c. All 
which inftances, with many others of like 

kind, 
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kind, fliew that the Jirfi Words of Men.Ch.IIL 
like their Jirfi Ideas, had an immediate re- 
ference to fenfible Objects, and that in after- 
days, when they began to difcern with 
their Intellect, they took thofc Words, 
which they found already made, and 
transferred them by metaphor to intellec- 
tual Conceptions. There is indeed no 
Method to exprefs new Ideas, but either 
this of Metaphor, or that of Coming new 
Words, both which have been practifed 
by Philofophers and wife Men, accord- 
ing to the nature, and exigence of the oc- 
cafion (</). 

In 



(d) Among the Words new coined we may afcribe 
to Jnaxagoras, 'O/Aoio/Kff uot ; to Plate, IToiottj? ; to 
Cicero, S^ualitas ; to Arijlotle, 'EtltXixfyt j to the 
Stoics,, *Out»c, xf{«rif, and many others. — Among 
the Words transferred by Metaphor from common to 
[pedal Meanings, to the Platonics we may afcribe 'l&« \ 
to the Pythagoreans and Peripatetics, Kotmyofia, and 
KotTTryogti't ; to the Stoics, K*rol\nfyK, uwoAmJ/iC, xct- 
flnx©»j to the Pyrrbonifts, *££«•!, Wrfcirai, iV/p^w, 
&c. 

And 
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Ch.III. In the foregoing ufe of Prepofitions, 
we have feen how they are applied xara 
waqeiQto-w, by way of Juxta-pofition, that is 
to fay, where they are prefect to a Word, 

with- 



And here I cannot but obferve, that he who pretends 
to difcufs the Sentiments of any one of thefe Philoso- 
phers, or eren to cite and tranflate him (except in trite 
and obvious Sentences) without accurately knowing tht 
Greek Tongue in general ; the nice differences of many 
Words apparently fynonymous ; the peculiar Stile of the 
Author whom he prefumes to handle ; the new coined 
Words, and new Significations given to old Words, 
ufed by fuch Author, and his Seel ; the whole Philo- 
fophy of fuch Seel, together with the Connections and 
Dependencies of its feveral Parts, whether Logical, 
Ethical, or Phyfical •, — He I fay, that, without this 
previous preparation, attempts what I have (aid, will 
(hoot in the dark; will be liable to perpetual blunders ; 
will explain, and praife, and cenfure merely by chance; 
and though he may poflibly to Fools appear as a wife 
Man, will certainly among the wife ever pafs for a 
Fool. Such a Man's Intellect comprehends antient 
Philofophy, as his Eye comprehends a diftant Profpecl. 
He may fee perhaps enough, to know Mountains from 
Plains, and Seas from Woods ; but for an accurate dis- 
cernment of particulars, and their character, this with* 
tut farther helps, it is impoflible he mould attain. 
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without becoming a Part of it. But they Ch.IIL 
may be ufed alio x«ra ruvfaw, by way of* 
Compq/kion, that is, they may be prefixt to 
a Word, fo as to become a real Part of 
it (e). Thus in Greek we have 'Ein'eaoicu, 
in Latin, Intettigerc, in Eng/i/b, to Under- 
ft and. So alfo, to fin ttl, to over oft, to- 
undervalue, to outgo, &c. and in Greek and 
Latin, other Inftaaces inaumerable. la 
this cafe the Ptepofittolrs commonly trans- 
fufe fomething of their own Meaning into 
the Word, with which they are compound- 
ed; and this imparted Meaning in moft 
inftances will be found ultimately refolv- 
able into fome of the Relations of Place, 
(f) as ufed either in its proper or metapho- 
rical acceptation. 

Lastly, 



(/) See Gaz. Gram. L. IV. Cap. dc Praepofitionc. 

(/) For example, let us fiippofe fome given Space. 

E & Ex fignify out of that Space ; Per, through it % 

from beginning to end; In, within it j Sub, under tK 

fc Hence 
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Ch.IIL Lastly, there are times, when Prepo-* 
' fitions totally lofc their conne&ive Nature* 

being 



Hence then £ and Per in compofition augment i Ruor- 
mis, fomethiog not fimply big, bat big in excels $ Some- 
thing got out of the rule, and beyond the nuafure; Diet, 
Xofpeak i Bdico, xofpeak out ; whence Ediffum, an Edifi, 
fomething fo effectually fpoken, as all are fuppofed to 
hear, and all to obey. So Terence, 

Dico, Edico wbis—Evn. V. 5. ao. 

■which (a» Donatus tells us in his Comment) is an 
"Augr.o-if . Fari, tofptak j Effort* to fpeak out — hence 
Effatum, an Axiom, or felf-evident Proportion, fome- 
thing addrefled as it were to all men, and calling for 
univerfal Aflent. Cic. Acad. II. 29. Permagnus, Per- 
utility great throughout, ufeful through every part. 

On the contrary, In and Sub diminim and leflen. 
Injujius, Iniquus, unjuft, inequitable, that lies within 
Juftice and Equity, that reaches not fo far, that falls 
jhort of them ; Subniger, blackijb\ Subrnbicundus, red- 
dijh ; tending to black, and tending to red, but yet 
under the ftandard, and below perfection. 

Emo originally (ignified to takeaway; hence it came 
to fignify to buy, becaufe he, who buys, takes away 
his purchafe. Inter, Between, implies Difiontinu- 

ana, 
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being converted into Adverbs, and ufed inCh.III, 
Syntax accordingly. Thus Homer, 

—And Earth /mil'd all around. 

IX. T. 362. 

But of this we have fpoken in a preceding 
Chapter (g). One thing we rouft how- 
ever obferve, before we finifti this Chap- 
ter, which is, that whatever we may be 
told of Cases in modern Languages, 
there are in facl: no fuch things -, but their 
force and power is evpreft by two Me- 
thods, 



ance, for in things continuous there can nothing lie 
between. From thefe two comes, Interimo y to kill, 
that is to fay, to take a Man away in the midft of Life, 
by making a Difcontinuance of his vital Energy. So alfo 
Perimo, to kill a Man, that is to fay, to take him away 
thoroughly ; for indeed what more thorough taking 
away can well be fuppofed ? The Greek Verb, *Awm{ i»V, 
and the Engtijb Verb, To take off y feem b~th to carry 
the fame alluflon. And thus it is that fVepofitions ben 
come Parts of other Words. 

{£) See before p. 205. 

T 
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Ch.IV.thods, cither by Situation, or by Prepqft- 
' tions-y the Nominative and Accufative Cafes 
by Situation ; the re/i, by Prepofitions. 
But this we (hall make the Subject vf a 
Chapter by itfelf, concluding here our In- 
quiry concerning Prepofitions, 



CHAP, 




AS Cases, or at Teafl their various Ch.fV. 
Powers, depend on the knowledge* 
partly of Nouns, partly of Verbs* and partly 
of Prepqfithns ; they have been referved, 
till thofe Parts of Speech had been ex- 
amined and difcuffed, and are for that 
reafon made the Suhjefi of fo late a Chap- 
ter, as the prefent. 



There are no Cases in the modern 
Languages, except a few among the pri- 
mitive Pronouns, fuch as I, and M e , Je» 
and Mov j and the Englijh Genitive, 
formed by the addition of s, as when 
from Lion, we form Lions*, from Ship, 
Ship's, From th i s d e feet however we m ay 
be enabled to difcovcr in fomc inftances 
*what a Cafe is, the Periphrtijis, which fup T 
T z plies 
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Ch.IV. plies its place, being the Cafe (as it were) 
' unfolded. Thus Equi is analized into Du 
Cheval, OftheHorfe; Eywinto AuChe- 
val, %o 4 he Horfe. And hence we fee 
that the Genitive and Dative Cases 
imply the joint Power of a Noun and a 
prepofifion, the Genitive's Prepofition be-r 
ing A, De, or Ex, the Dative's Prepofir 
tion being jtd, pr Verfu^ 

Ws have not this affiftance as to the 
Accusative, which in modern Languages 
(a. few inftances excepted) is only known 
from its pofition, that is to fay, by being 
fubfequent to its Verb, in the collocation 
of the! words. 

The Vocative we pafs over from its 
little ufe, being not only unknown to the 
modern Languages, but often in the an- 
tient being fupplied by the Nominative. 

The Ablative likewife was ufed by 
the Romans only ; a Cafe they feem to have 

adopted 
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adopted to aflbciate'with their Prcpofitions, Ch.IV, 
as they had deprived their Genitive and Da- { 
the of that privilege 1 a Cafe certainly not 
neceflary, becaufe the Greeks do as well 
without it, and becaufe with the Romans 
themielves it is frequently undiftingu;med* 



There remains the Nominative* 
which whether it were a Cafe or no* was 
much difputed by the Antients. The Peri- 
patetics held it to be no Cafe, and likened 
the Noun, in this its primary and original 
Form, to a perpendicular Line, fuch for 
example, a3 the line AB. 



B 



D 



The Variations from the Nominative, they 
cenfidered ss if A B were to fall from its 
perpendicular, as for example, to A C, or 
A D* Hence then they only called thefe 
Variations, nTniEII, Casus, Cases, or 
T 3 Fal- 
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Ch.IV. Fallings. The Stoics on the contrary* 
"* ~*~ ^'and the Grammarians with them, made the 
Nominative a Case alfo. Words they con- 
sidered (as it were) to fall from the Mind, 
or difcurjive Faculty. Now when a Noun 
fell thence in its primary Form, they then 
called it nTXlIIE OP0H, Casus rec- 
tus, AN ERECT, Or UPRIGHT CASE Or 

Falling, fuch as A B, and by this name 
they diflinguimed the Nominative. When 
it fell from the Mind under any of its varia- 
tions, as for example in the form of a Geni- 
tive, a Dative, or the like, fuch variations 
they called IITnEEIE nAATIAI, Ca- 
sus OBLIQUIj OBLIQUE CASES, Or SIDE- 
LONG Fallings (fuch as A C, or A D) in 
oppofition to the other (that is A B) which 
was ereft and perpendicular (a). Hence 
too Grammarians called the Method of 
enumerating the various Cafes of a Noun, 
iCAtEIS, DeclinAtio, a Declension, 

it 



(0) See Jmmon. in Libr. de Interpr. p. 35. 
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it being a fort of progrefjive Defcent from Ch.IV- 

the Noun's upright Form thro* its various ^ ' '- ' ,r 
declining Forms§ that is, a Defcent from 
AB, to A C, A D, &c. 

Of thefe Cases we fhall treat but of 
four, that is to &y 9 the Nominative, 
the Accusative, the Genitive, and 
the Dative. 

It has been faid already in the pre- 
ceding Chapter, that the great Objects of 
natural Union are Substance and At* 
tribute. Now fro m this Natural Can - 
cord a ri fes th e Logical Concord of S u b J e c t 
and Predicate, and the Grammatical 
Concord of Substantive and Attribu- 
tive (&). Thefe Concords in Speech 
produce Propositions and Sentences, 
as that previous Concord in Natur^ 
produces natural Beings. This being 
T 4 admittedj 



Sec before, p. 264. 
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Ch.IV. admitted, we proceed by obferving, that 
when a Sentence is regular and orderly, 
Natures Subftance, the Logician's Subje&, 
and the Grammarians Subftantive arc all 
denoted by that Cafe, which we call the 
Nominative. For example, Casar 
fugnaty JEs Jingitur, Domus cedificatur. 
We may remark too by the way, that the 
Character of this Nominative mzy be learnt 
from its Attributive. The Adtion implied 
in pugnat, (hews its Nominative Gssar 
to be an Active efficient Caufe; the Paffion 
implied \njmgitur i (hews its Nominative 
Ms to be a Paflive Subject, as does the 
Paflion in adificatur prove Domus to be 
an Effect 

As therefore every Attributive would 
as far as poffible conform itfclf to its Sub- 
ftantive, fo for this reafon, when it has 
Cafes, it imitates its Subftantive, and ap- 
pears as a Nominative alfo. So we find it 
in fuch inftances as — Cicero eft elo- 

QUENS; VlTIUM eft TURPEj HoMO ejl 
4 ANIMAL, 
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animal, &c. When it has no Cales, ChJV. 
(as happens with Verbs) it is forced to w '**»* 
content itfelf with fuch aflimilations as it 
has, thofe of Number and Perfon*; as 
when we fay, Cicero LOQjriTtJ* ; nos 
loquimur; Homines LOQjJtrNTUR. 

From what has been faid, we may 
make the following obfervations— -that as 
there can be no Sentence without a Sub- 
flanthe, fo that Sobftantive, if the Sen* 
tence be regular, is always denoted by a 
Nominative— that on this- occafion all the 
Attributives, that have Cafes, appear as 
Nominatives alfo — that there may be a re- 
gular and perfect Sentence without any of 
the other Cafes, but that without one Nomi- 
native at leaft, this is utterly impoffible* 
Hence therefore we form its Character and 
Description — the Nominative is that 
Cafe, without which there can be no regu- 
lar 



• What fort of Number and Pcrfon Vert* have, fee 
before, p. 170, 171* 
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Cb.IV./ar (c) and perfect Sentence. We arc now 
' to fearch after another Cafe. 



When the Attributive in any Sentence 
is fome Verb denoting Action, we may be 
a flu red the principal Subftantive is fome 
active efficient Caufe. So we may call 
Achilles and Lyjippus in fuch Sentences as 
Achilles vulneravit, Lyjippus fecit. But 
though this be evident and clearly under- 
stood, the Mind is ftill infu/pence, and finds 
its conception incomplete. Action., it well 
knows, not only requires fome Agent, but 
it mud have a Subject alfo to work on, and 
it muft produce fome Effect. It is then to 
denote one of thcfe (that is, the Subject 
or the Eject) that the Authors of Lan- 
guage 



(c) We have added regular as well z&perfe&i becaufe 
there may be irregular Sentences, which may be per/at 
without a Notmnative. Of this kind are all Sentences, 
made out of thofe Verbs, called by the Stoics Ila^*- 
evy&<x[*x.Ttx, or Uot^y.otrri'yo^fAOiroi, fuch as Ewtfxrt* 
jtAfra/AfAfi, Sotratem patniut, &c. Sec before, p. i8©. 
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guage have defined the Accusative, Ch. IV. 
jlchtiks vulneravit Hector em— here the' 
Accufative denotes the Subject Lyfippus 

fecit statu as here the Accufative 

denotes the Effect. By thefe additional 
Explanations the Mind becomes fatisfied, 
and the Sentences acquire a Perfection, 
which before they wanted. In whatever 
other manner, whether Jiguratively, or 
with Prepofitions, this Cafe may have 
been ufed, its iirft deftination feems to 
have been that here mentioned, and hence 
therefore we (hall form its Character and 
Defcription — the Accusative /> that 
Cafe, which to an efficient Ncminative and 
a Verb of Action fubjoins either the EffeeJ 
or the pti£ive Subject. We have ftill left 
the Genitive and the Dative, which we 
investigate, as follows. 

It has' been fa id ita the preceding Chap- 
ther (J), .that when the Places of the Nc- 

minnthe 



{dj See before* p. 265. 
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Cb.IV. mutative and the Accufative are filled by 
proper Subftantives, other Subftantivc s are 
•Annexed by the help of Prepofitions. Now* 
though this be (o far true in the modern 
Languages, that (a very few inftances ex- 
cepted) they know no other method ; yet 
is not the rule of equal latitude with re- 
fpe& to the Latin or Greek, and that from 
reafons which we are about to offer. 

Among the various Relations of Sub* 
ftantives denoted by Prepofitions, there 
(appear to be two principal ones j and thefe 
we, the Term or Point, which fomething 
commences from, and the Termor Point, 
which fomething tends to. Thefe Re- 
lations the Greeks and Latins thought of 
fo great importance, a6 to diftinguifti them, 
when they occurred, by peculiar Termina* 
tions of their own, which exprcft their 
force, without the help of a Prepqfition. 
Mow it is here we behold the Rife of the 
antient Genitive, and Dative, the Geni- 
tive being formed to exprefi all Relations 

com^ 
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commencing from ftfeff; the Dative, Ch .1 V. 
all Relations tending to iff If Of this 1 
there can be no ftronger proof t than the 
Analyfis of thefe Cafes in the modem 
Languages, which we have mentioned 
already {e). 



It is on thefe Principles that they fay in 
Greet— Atopetl SOT, XS*fU 1 01, Of 
thee I ajk, To thee I give. The reafon 
is, in requefts the perfon reqaefted is one 
whom fo me thing is cxpedled from ; in 
donations, the perfon prefented, is one 
whom fome thing pafles to. So again— 
ffj UiTToi^roci, x$v, it is made of Stone. Stone 
was the paflive Subject, and thus it appears 
in the Genitive,' z$ being the Term from, 

I or out of which* Even in Latin, where 
the Syntax is more formal and ftri&, we 
read— 
Impientur 
(e) See before, p. 275. 276. 

(f) X^txroi! iffin>Mfj.MQf , *, iXi<pet¥loi t made of Gdd 
end fwry. So fays Paufanias of the Olympian Jupttir^ 
L* V. p, 400. Sec alfo Him. Iliad. %. 574.. 
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Cb.IV. Implentur ceteris Bacchi, pinguifque fe- 
rina. Virg. 

The old Wine and Venifon were the funds 
or ftores, of or from which they were 
filled. Upon the fame principles, Ulva t« 
SJ&To?, is a Phrafe in Greek ; and, Je hois 
de Peau, a Phrafe in French, as much as 
to fay, Itakefome or a certain part, from 
or out of a certain whole. 

When we meet in Language fuch Ge- 
nitives as the Son of a Father ; the Father 
of a Son; the Picture of a Fainter; the 
Fainter of a Picture, &c. thefe are all 
Relatives, and therefore each of them 
reciprocally a Term or Point to the other, 
from or out of which it derives its Ef- 
fence, or at lead its Intelleftion (g) . 

The 



{g) All Relatives are laid to reciprocate, or mutually 
infer each other, and therefore they are often expreft 
by this Cafe, that is to lay, the Genitive. Thus Ari- 

Jlotle, Uoivlu fo t« ofos t» Wf of a\7»r«po»7* Aig/rrat, 

r 

«I0| 
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The Dathe % as it implies Tendency to, Ch.IV. 
is employed among its other ufes to denote' 
ihe Final Cause, that being the Caufe 
to which all Events, not fortuitous, may be 
faid to tend. It is thus ufed in the follow- 
ing inftances, among innumerable others* 

— — Ti b i fuaveis da da! a tellus 
Submit tit flores— Lucre t. 

Tib i brachia contrahit ardent 

Scorpios — Virg, G. L 

Tib i jlrvht ultima Thulc. 

Ibid. 



And fo much for Cases, their Origin 
and Ufe j a Sort of Forms, or Termina- 
tions, 



T*if Xs^*t«» Etvftt, hJ t& J»7rX«V(ov *p«ri(2K JitrAampp, 
*J 7& »jutcu iiTT^a-tn r^Kru, Omnia vtro t qu^funt ad 
all qui^ refer untur ad ia^ qua raipTuantur. Ut ftrvut 
dtdtur domini fervvs ; 1 1 dsmitim* fervi domtnui ; necnan 
duplurt^ dinudii duplum ; it d?midium t dupti dimidium. 

G VII. 
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Ch.IV. tions, which wc could not well pafs over, 
from their great importance (h) both in 
the Greek and Latin Tongues ; but which 
however, not being among the ElTcntiali 
of Language, and therefore not to be 
found in many particular Languages, can 
be hardly faid to fall within the limits ol 
our Inquiry. 



(h) Annan tt Mud obfervaiiont d'tgnum (licti nobis tm 
cltrnis fpiritus mnnihil rcdundat) antiquas Linguas pU, 
nets cUclinationum, cafuum y conjugationum, et /milium fu* 
ffi ; modernas, bis fori deftitutas* plurima per prapofi, 
times el vtrba auxiliaria fegniter expedirt? Sane facitk 
quis conjiciat (utcunqut nobis ip/t placeamus) ingenia pri- 
orum feculorum noftris fuifle multo acutiora etfubtili. 
ora. Bacon* de Augm* Scient, VI. i* 



r#. 



CHAP, 



feooK the Second; e8^ 

C H A P. V. 

Concerning Interjections — Recapitulation-^ 
Conclufion. 

BESIDES the Parts of Speech beforeCh. V* 
mentioned, there remains the In* 
terjection. Of this Kind among the 
Greeks are*Xl, Qev, *At, &c. among the 
Latins, Ah ! Heu ! Hei ! &c. among the 
Englifh, Ah! Alas! Fie! &c. Thefe 
the Greeks have ranged among their Ad* 
verbs; improperly, if we confider the Ad- 
verbial Nature, which always co-incides 
with fome Verb, as its Principal, and to 
which it always ferves in the character of 
an Attributive. Now Interjections 
co-incide with no Part of 'Speech, but are ei- 
ther uttered alone, or elje thrown into a Sen- 
tence, without altering its Form, either in 
Syntax or Signification. The Latins feem 
therefore to have done better in •f fepa- 

rating 

t Vid. Strvium in /Sneid Xll. v. 486. 

u 
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Ch. V. rating them by themfelves, and giving 
r them a name by way of diftin&ion from 
the reft. 

Should it be aik'd, if not Adverbs, 
what then are they ? It may be anfwered, 
not fo properly Parts of Speech, as adven- 
titious Sounds j certain Voices of Na- 
tuke, rather than Voices of Art, expre£- 
iing thofe Paflions and natural Emotions, 
which fpontaneoufly arife in the human 
Soul, upon the View or Narrative of in- 
terefting Events (a). 



€< 



And 



(a) Interjfctiones a Gracis ad Adverbia reft- 
runtw, atque eoifequitur etiam Boethius. Et reRe qui~ 
dem de its, quando cafum regitnt. Sed quondo orationi 
fo!vm inferuntur, ut nota affeflus> velut fufpirii aut me- 
tusy vix videntur ad clajjem aliquant pertinere, ut qua 
NA'ii' pales fint notjE ; tion, aliarum vocum inftar, 
tx vijiiiuto fignificant. VofT. de Anal. L.I. c. i. In- 
terjfctio eji Vox affe&um mentis Jignifoans, accitra 
verbt cpem jententiam complens. Ibid. c. 3. RefiaUckf. 
fium extreme, Interjectio. Hujus appellatio non 

ftmi- 
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u And thus we have found that all Ch. V, 
'• Words are either significant by { 
"themselves, or only significant, 

U 2 " WHEN 



fimi liter fe habet ac Conjunclionis, Nam cum hac dicatur 
Conjunftio, quia conjungat; Inter jedio tamen, non quia 
interjacet, fed quia interjicitur, mmen accepit. Nee tamen 
de «r»* ejus eft, ut interjiciatur ; cum per fe compleatfen- 
tentiam, nee raro ab ea incipiat oratio. Ibid. L. IV* 
c.28. Ikterjectiosem non eje partem Orationisfic 
ojlendo : Quod naturale ejly idem ejl apud omnes: Sedge* 
mitus 13 ftgna latitia idemfunt apud omnes: Sunt igitur 
naturales. Si vero naturaks, non funt partes Oration! s. 
Nam ea partes, fecundum Ariflotelem, ex inftituto, non 
natura, debent conftare. Interjeilionem Graci Adverbiis 
adnumerant ; fedfalfo. Nam neque, &c San£fc. Miner. 
L. I. c. 2. Interjectionem Graci inter Adverbia 
ponunt, quoniam hac qucque vel adjungitur verbis, vel 
verba ei jubaudiuntur . Ut ft dicam — Papae ! quid vi- 
deo? — vel per fe — Papae ! — etiamfi non addatur, Mirorj 
habet infe ipfius verbi ftgmjicationcm. Qua res maxime 
fecit Romanarum artium Scriptores feparatim banc partem 
ab Adverbiis accipere, quia videtur offeclum habere in fife 
Vtrbi, et pltnam motus animi fignijicationem, etiamfi non 
addatur Verbum, demonflrare. Inter jeclio tamen nonfolum 
ilia, qua dicunt Graci <r;£€TA.ao-f*o\, fignificat , fed et torn 
voces, qua cujufiunque pafftonis animi pulfu per exclama- 
tionem interjiciuntur. Prifc. L. XV. 
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Ch. V." when Associated — that thofe fgni- 
x ^ ** " Jicant by themf elves, denote either Sub- 
,c stances or Attributes, and are call- 
" ed for that reafon Substantives and 
" ATTkiBUTivES — that the Subjlantives 
" are either Nouns or Pronouns — that 
cc ///^Attributives are either Primary 
" or Secondary — that the Primary At- 
" tributives are either Verbs, Partici- 
" ples, or Adjectives ; the Secondary, 
tl Adverbs — Again, that the Parts of 
* ' Sf/ech, only fignificant when ajbciated, are 
" either Definitives or Connectives 
*' — that the Definitives are either Art i- 
«* cular, er Pronominal— and that 
"the Connectives are either P R e p o s i t i o n s 
" or Conjunctions." 

And thus have we refolvedLANGUAGE, 
A5 s a Whole into its constituent 
Parts, which was the firft thing, that we 
propofed, in the courfe of this Inquiry (b). 

But 

{b) See before, p. 7. 
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But now as we conclude, methinks I C ! i. V. 
hear fome Objector, demanding wiih an 
air of pleafantry, and ridicule—'* Is there 
41 no /peaking then without ail this trouble? 
" Do we not talk every one of us t as well 
** unlearned, as learned, as well poor F 
" fantSy as profound FhihfoplursT* We 
may anfwer by interrogating on our part 
—Do not thofe fame poor Pea fin ts ufe 
the Levar and the Wedge, and many 
other Instruments, with much habitual 
readinefs ? And yet have they any con- 
ception of thofe Geometrical Principles, 
from which thofe Machines derive their 
Efficacy and Force ? And is the Ignorance 
of thefe Peafants, a rcafon for others to 
remain ignorant; or to render the Subject 
a lefs becoming Inquiry ? Think of Ani~ 
mals, and Vegetables, that occur every 
day — of Time, of Place, and of Motion 
— of Light, of Colours, and of Gravita- 
tion — of our very Senics and Intellect, 
by which we perceive every thing elfe— 
U i That 
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Ch. V.That they arc, we all know, and are 
* perfectly fatisfied — What they are, is 
a Subject of much obfcurity and doubt- 
Were we to rejedt this laft Queftion, be- 
caufe we are certain of the firft, we (hould 
banifti all Philofophy at once out of the 
world (r). 

But a graver Objector now accofts us, 
f« What (fays he) is the Utility ? 
" Whence the Profit, where the Gain?" 
Every Science whatever (we may an- 
fwer) has its Ufc. Arithmetic is excel- 
lent 



(c ) \AXA* In TiroAAa ruv o»7ww, a tav fxtv viracfyv 
*X U >»vwf»jt*WTaT»j», otyvttrQTXTW ft rriv wtecV 2<rmo 
iJti xiWk> *) o roiroty rri Ji /t*«AAov o ;^fo»oj. 
'Exam yotf t«twv to f*\v mxi yvugipov t£ etva,fjt.(piXtK- 
TOV Tlf $ WOTS tVlV OtVTUV IJ aVa, tw» fcaAnrarraTUv 
cp»0«v*i. Ef« $ ^ij t*' twv tojhtwv x^ ii vJ^/C*' ' t * 
f*6» ^ap iTv«» t» tw 4 ,U X" V, '» yvu^auratrey xj <p*«- 
rwTaTOv' t* Js wot! «Vii>, k p«Aop x*«ty*a0«*V. 
AAigav<f. 'Af>fo& Ilff* \|/u^iif, B'. p« 142. 
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lent for the gauging of Liquors ; Geome- Ch. V. 
try, for the meafuring of Eftates; Aftro-' 
nomy, for the making of Almanacks -, and 
Grammar perhaps, for the drawing of 
Bonds and Conveyances. 

Thus much to the Sordid — If the 
Liberal a/k for fomething better than this, 
we may anfwer and affure them from the 
beft authorities, that every Exercife of the 
Mind upon Theorems of Science, like 
generous and manly Exercife of the 
Body, tends to call forth and ftrengthen 
Nature's original Vigour. Be the Sub- 
ject itfelf immediately lucrative or not, 
the Nerves of Reafon are braced by the 
mere Employ, and we become abler Ac- 
tors in the Drama of Life, whether our 
Part be of the bufier, or of the fedater 
kind. 



U 4. Perhaps 
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Ch. V. Perhaps too there is a Pleafure even in 
fc^- v? — ' Science itfelf diftinct irom any End, to 
which it may be farther conducive. Arp 
not Health and Strength of Body defirable 
for their own fakes, tho* we happen not 
to be fated either for Porters or Draymen ; 
And have not Health and Strength of 
Mind their intrinfic Worth alfo, tho* not 
condemned to the low drudgery of fordid 
Emolument ? Why mould there not be 
a Good (could we have the Grace to re- 
cognize it) in the mere Energy of our In- 
(e/fecJ, as much as in Energies of lower 
degree ? The Sportfman believes there is 
Good in his Chace ; the Man of Gaiety, 
in his Intrigue j even the Glutton, in his 
Meal. We may juftly afk of thefe, why 
they purfue fuch things j but if they an- 
fwer, they purfue them, becaufe they are 
Good, it would be folly to afk them far- 
ther, why they pursue what is Good. 
It might well in fuch cafe be replied on 

their 
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?ir behalf (how itrange foever it may 

at firft appear) that if there was not fame- 
thing Good, which was in no refpeB use- 
ful, even things ufeftd themf elves could not 
Poffibly have exiftence. For this is in fade 
no more than to affert, that fame things 
are Ends, feme things are Means, and 
that if there were no Ends, there could 
be of courfe no Means. 
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It fliould feem then the Grand Queftion 
was, what is Good — that is to fay, 
what is that which is defirabk t not for 
fimething clfe $ hut for itfelf ; for whe- 
ther it be the Chace, or the Intrigue, or 
the Meal, may be fairly queftioned, fince 
Men in each inftance are far from being 
agreed. 



In the mean time it is plain from daily 
experience, there are infinite Pleafures, 

Amufements, and Diverfions, fome for 
Summer, others for Winter; forne for 

Country 
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Cb. V. Country, others for Town ; fome, eafy, 
' indolent, and foft ; others, boifterous, ac- 
tive, and rough ; a multitude di verified to 
every tafte, and which for the time are 
enjoyed as perfect Good, without a 
thought of any End> that may be farther 
obtained. Some Objects of this kind are at 
times fought by all men, excepting alone 
that contemptible Tribe, who, from a 
love to the Means of life wholly forget- 
ting its End, are truly for that reaibn 
called Mifers, or Miferable. 

If there be fuppofed then a Pleafure, 
a Satisfaction, a Good, a Something valu- 
able for its felf without view to any thing 
farther, in fo many Objects of the fub- 
ordinate kind ; (hall we not allow the fame 
praife to the fublimeft of all Objecls ? Shall 
the Intellect alone feel no pleafures 
in its Energy, when we allow them to the 
grofTcft Energies of Appetite, and Senfe ? 
Or if the Reality of all Pleafures and Goods 

were 




were to be controverted* may not the/n- Ch. V. 

telkBual Sort be defended, as rationally as' 

any of them ? Whatever may be urged in 

behalf of the reft (for we are not now 

arraigning them) we may fafely affirm of 

Intellectual Good, that it is " the 

«« Good of that Part, which is moll ex- 

" cellent within us ; that it is a Good ac- 

** commodated to all Places and Times; 

" which neither depends on the wili of 

" others, nor on the affluence of external 

** Fortune; that it is a Good, which de- 

* f cays not with decaying Appetites, but 

*' often rifes in vigour, when thole are no 

*' more (</)•" 



There is a Difference, we muft own, 
between this IntetteBual Virtue, and Moral 
Virtue. Moral Virtue, from its Em- 
ployment, may be called more Human, 



as 



(d) See Vol, I. p, 1 19, 120, &c. 
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Ch. V. as it tempers our Appetites to the purpofes 
'of human Life. But Intellectual 
Virtue may be furely called more Di- 
vine, if we confider the Nature and Sub- 
limity of its End. 

Indeed for Moral Virtue, as it it al- 
moft wholly converfant about Appetites, 
and Affections, either to reduce thenatural 
ones to a proper Mean, or totally to expel 
the unnatural and vitious, it would be im- 
pious to fuppofe the Deity to have oc- 
cafion for fuch an Habit, or that any 
work of this kind mould call for his at- 
tention. Yet God Is, and Lives. So 
we are afiured from Scripture it felf. 
What then may we fuppofe the Divine 
Life to be ? Not a Life of Sleep, as 
Fables tell us of Endymion. If we may 
be allowed then to conjecture with a be- 
coming reverence, what more likely, than 
A perpetual Energy of the purest 
Intellect about the first, all- 
comprehensive 
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COMPREHENSIVE OBJECTS OF INTEL- CI). V, 
LECTION, WHICH OBJECTS ARE NO 1 
OTHER THAN THAT INTELLECT IT- 
SELF ? For in pure Intellection it 
holds the reverfc of all Senfation, that 
the perceiver and Thing per- 
ceived are ALWAYS ONE AND THE 
SAME (e). 



It 



f t) 'E* B* *T*X tZ tj£ll, toff «p»f t?0Tf f QlPff dt\ t 

'j&CltJWf Jf» »l ittif Jf««* fvf^na Je « xaS* «ur»!;v, ixnw* 
£«ij afipr *j *?Ji«. ^a^lM & to\ 0<ti» MW £w(w 
«i*iov, «ftro» <«iff £mu x, **wo o-vn^nf xj at (hoc 
^rw'^i* ™ ©*?■ TOTTO y*p O 0EOZ. Ta» 
pir* r» Pvtr* A'. £'. It is remarkable in Scripture 
that God is peculiarly characterized as a Living 
God, in oppofition to all falfeand imaginary Deities, 
of whom fome had no pretentions to Life at all ; others 
to none higher than that of Vegetables or Brutes ; and 
thebeft were nothing b L -tterthan illuflrious Men, whoie 
exiftence was circumfcribed by the fhort period of Hu- 
manity, 

To 
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Ch. V, It was Speculation of this kind con- 
'cerning the Divine Nature, which 
induced one of the wifeft among the 
Antients to believe — " That the Man, 
" who could live in the pure enjoyment 
" of his Mind, and who properly culti- 
" vated that divine Principle, was happieft 
" in himfelf, and moji beloved by the Gods. 
" For if the Gods had any regard to 
" what paft among Men (as it appeared 
" they had) it was probable they mould 
" rejoice in that which was moji excellent, 
" and by nature the moft nearly allied to 
u them/elves ; and, as this was Mind, 
" that they mould requite the Man, who 
" moft loved and honoured This, both 
" from his regard to that which was 

" dear 



To the paflage above quoted, may be added another, 
which immediately precedes it. 'Autov $\ votT o vs{ 

^ your un TATTON NOT2 KAI NOHTON. 
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" dear to thcmfelves, and from his aft- Ch. V. 
" ing a Part, which was laudable and' 

« right (f):\ 

And thus in all Science there is 
fomething valuable for it/elf, becaufe it 
contains within it fomething which is 
divine. 



(f) 'H0»x- N«qM%- t« K'. xi£. „'. 



End of the Second Book. 
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BOOK III. 



C H A 



I. 



Introduction— Divifion of the Subjeft into 
its principal Parts. 

SOME things the Mind performs Ch, I. 
thro* the Body; as for example, 1 
the various Works and Energies of 
Art. Others it performs without fuch Me* 
dium% as for example, when it thinks, 
and reafons, and concludes. Now tho* 
the Mind, in cither cafe, may be called 
the Principle or Source, yet are thefc laft 
X more 
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Ch. I. more properly its own peculiar Adls, as 
' bdfig immediately referable to its own in- 
nate Powers. And thus is Mind ulti- 
mately the Caufe of all i of every thing at 
leaft that is Fair and Good. 

Among thofe Ads of Mind more im- 
mediately its own, that of mental Separa- 
tion may be well reckoned one. Corporeal 
Separations, however accurate otherwife, 
are in one refpect incomplete, as they may 
be repeated without end. The fmalleft 
Limb, fevered from the fmalleft Animal- 
cule (if we could fuppofe any inftrument 
equal to fuch diffe&ion) has ftill a triple 
Extenfion of length, breadth, and thick- 
nefs ; has a figuse, a colour, with perhaps 
many other qualities ; and fo will continue 
to have, tho' thus divided to infinity. But 
{a) the Mind furmoun^s all power of Con- 
cretion, 



(a) Itaque Natur* facieitda ejl prorfus Selutio & Sepa- 
rate - t non per Ignem eerie, fed per Menttm> tanquam ig- 
nem etivinum. Bacon. Organ. Lib. II. 16. 
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cretion, and can place in the fimplefl Ch. I. 
manner every Attribute by itfelf j convex ' 
without concave ; colour without fuper- 
ficiesj fuperficies without Body ,• and Body 
without its Accidents; as diftinctly each 
one, as tho' they had never been united. 

And thus it is that it penetrates into the 
recede* of all things, not only dividing 
them, as Wholes, into their more confpicuous 
farts, but perfifting, till it even feparate 
thofe Elementary Principles, which, being 
blended together after a more myfterious 
manner, are united in the minuteft Part, 
as much as in the mightieft Whole (J>) % 

Now if Matter and Form are among 
thefe Elements, and defcrve perhaps to be 
eft eemed as the principal among them, it 
may not be foreign to the Deugn of this 
Treatife, to feek whether thefe, or any 
things analogous to them, may be found in 
X 2 Speech 

. mjum — - - - - in r- 

(V) Sec below, p. 312. 
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Ch. I. Speech or Language (c). This thefts* 

'fore we (hall attempt after the following 

method. 

Erarr 



(c) See before p. 2. 7. Matter and Fomif (in 
Greet TAH and EIAOZ) were Terms of great 
import in the days of antient Philofophy, when things 
were feminized rather at their beginning than at their 
End. They have been but little regarded by modern 
Philofophy, which almoft wholly employs itfclf about 
the laft order of Subftance, that is to fay, the tangihU* 
corporeal or concrete y and which acknowledges no repara- 
tions even in this, but thofe made by mathematical In- 
ftruments or Chemical Proceft. 

The original meaning of the Word TAH, was 
Sylva, a Wood. Thus Homer, 

Tfi/Ai 3' *£«* paxf* xj TAH, 

Tlocffif vjt aboaxroicri Uovuixuvot loirroz. 

As Neptune pajl $ the Mountains and the Wood 
TrembUd beneath the God's immortal Feet. 

Hence as Wood was perhaps the firft and moft 
ufeful kind of Materials, the Word "TAu, which de- 
noted it, came to be by degrees extended, and at length 
to denote Matter or Materials in general. In 
this fenfe Brafs was called thc'TAu or Matter of a Sta- 
tue ; Stone, the "Tah or Matter of a Pillar ; and fo in 
other inftances* The Platonic Chalcidius, and other 

Authors 
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Every thing in a manner, whether Ch. I. 
natural or artificial, is in its constitution" 

COm- 



Authors of the latter Latinity ufe Sylva under the 
fame extended and comprchenGve Signification. 

Now as the Species of Matter here mentioned, 
(Stone, Metal, Wood, &e.) occur moil frequently in 

common life, and are all nothing more than natural 
Subftances or Bodies, hence by the Vulgar, Matter 
and Body have been taken to denote the fame thing; 
Material to mean Cerpereel i Immaterial, Inecrpnrea/ f 
&c, But this was not the Sentiment of Philofophcrs 
of old, by whom the Term Matttr was fddom ufed 
under fo narrow an acceptation. By thefc, every 
thing was called TAH, or Matter, whether cor- 
poreal or incorporeal, which was capable ef becoming 
fomethiug elfty or ef being moulded into femethittg el/e 9 
whether from the operation of Art, of Nature, or a 
higher Caufc. 

In this fenfe they not only called Braft the "Thn of 
a Statue, and Timber of a Boat, but Letters and 
Syllables they called the # TA«i of Words ; Words or 
fimple Terms, the*TXa* of Propositions ; and Propo- 
rtions themfelves the "TA** of Sylbgifms. The Stoia 
held all things out of our own power [ret wc tip 1 iy.Tv) 
foch as Wealth and Poverty, Honour and Difhonour, 
X 3 Hcaltlj 
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Ch. I. is diftinguiflhed, and made to be its true 
' and proper felf, 

He«icb 



this fupreme Intelligence has been called EIAOE 
EI A AN, the Form of Forms, as being the 
Fountain of all Symmetry, of all Good, and of all 
Truth ; and as imparting to every Being thofe e/Jential 
and diflin&ive Attributes, which make it to be itfef 9 
and not any thing elfe. 

And fo much concerning For m, as before concern- 
ing Matter, We mail only add, that it is in 
the uniting of thefe, that every thing generable be- 
gins to exift ; in their feparating, to perijb and be at 
an end— that while the two co-exift, they co-exift 
not by juxta-pojition, like the ftones in a wall, 
but by a more intimate Co-incidence, complete in the 
minuteft part — that hence, if we were to peril it in dip 
viding any fubftance (for example Marble) to infinity, 
there would ftill remain after every fec~lion both Matter 
and Form, and thefe as perfectly united, as before the 
Divifion began— laftly, that they are both pre-exiftent 
to the Beings, which they conftitute ; the Matter being 
to be fpund in the world at large ; the Form, if artifi- 
cial, pre-exifting within the Artificer, or if natural, 
, within the fupreme Caufe, the Sovereign Artift of the 
Univerfe, 

—Pulchrum pukherrimut ipfe 

fiundnm menteferens, ftmiliqut in imagine formam, 
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Hence Language, if compared aoCh. I. 
cording to this notion to the murmurs of* 



Even without fpeculating fo high as this, we may fee 
among all animal and vegetable Subfhnces, the Form 
pre-exiftlng in their immediate generating Caufe j Oak 
being the parent of Oak, Lion of Lion, Man of Man, 

Cicero's account of thefe Principles is as follows. 

Matter. 

Srd fuhjtflam put ant omnibus fme uilafpecie, at que ea-* 
ftnttm emni ilia qualitate (fatiamm tnim trailando uftta- 
tius hue vtrbum it tritiui) material quondam* *u 
qua omnia exprejja at que ejfifla jint : (qu& tot a omnia ac 
tipert p$jfit t omnibufque msdis muiari atque ex emni parte) 
tique itlam intmre, nm in nihi!um t &c. Acad. I. 8, 

Form. 

Sed ego fit Jfatue, nihil eji in ullo genert tarn pu!~ 
thrum, que nen putchriui id fit, unde illud, ut ex ere ali- 
quo, quofi image y exprimatur, que J nequt oeulis^ ntqut 
auribmy ntque ullo fenfu percipi pettjl : teghatione tantum 

it mente cempleBimur. -JIas RE rum FOR Mas ap~ 

pdlat Ideai Hit nen inttlllgendi filum, fid etiam dicendi 
gravijfmui au£ler et magijler^ Plato: eafque gigni negat^ 
it aitfemper ejfi, ae ratiom et inteUigtntia csntineri ; cet- 
ttra nafdy eecidere, fiuere % labi ; nee diutius tjfe um et 
2 ttdtm 
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Ch. I. a Fountain, or the dafliings of a Cataract, 
has in common this, that like them, it is 
a Sound. But then on the contrary it has 
in peculiar this, that whereas thofe Sounds 
have no Meaning or Signification, to Lan- 
guage a Meaning or Signification is 
eff'ential. Again, Language, if compared 
to the Voice of irrational Animals, has in 
common this, that like them, it has a 
Meaning. But then it has this in peculiar 
to diftinguifli it from them, that whereas 
the Meaning of thofe Animal Sounds is 
dcrivedyraw Nature, that of Language 
is derived, not from Nature, but from 
Compact (d). 

From 



tcdemjlatu. Sjhiidquid eft igitur y de que rationt tt via 
difputetur, id eft ad ultimam fui generis Formamfpeciem" 
que reddendum. Cic. ad M. Brut. Orat. 

(d) The Peripatetics (and with juft reafon) in all 
their definitions as well of Words as of Sentences, 
made it a part cf their character to be fignificant x«t« 
ru»0>ixu», by Compa£i. See Arijlot. de Intnp. c. 2. 4. 
Boetbius tranflates the Words xotroi cuMx*>, adplod- 

tum $ 
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From hence it becomes evident, thatCh. I. 
Language, taken in the moil compre- 
henfive view, implies certain Sounds, having 
certain Meanings j and that of fhefe two 
Principles, the Sound is as the Matter, 
common (like other Matter) to many dif- 
ferent things; the Meaning as that pecu- 
liar and charadteriftic Form, by which 
the Nature or Effence of Language be- 
comes complete. 



tum y or fewndum p!adtum t and thus explains them in 
his comment — Secundum placitum vera eft, quad 
jeeundum quondam po/itisnem, pfecitumque p&nentts apt a- 
tut ; nullum enim nsmen natutalher conjthutum ift, neqttt 
uitqttam, fuut fubjeila ret a natura */? r ita quoque a fia- 
twd Dementi- v&cabuh nuncupatur. Sed hamtnum genus, 
quad et rations et eratient vigtrtt, nsmina pe/uit, eaque 
quibui libuh Uteris fyUabifquc conjungens^/ingulis fubjefta- 
turn urum [uhjlanuh dtdit. Baeth. in Lib, de Interpret, 
p. 3°8. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. U. 

Upon the Matter ; or common BubjeS tf 
Language. 

Ch. H. r TT*HE TAH or Matter of Lam- 
1 X cv age comes firft to be confidercd, 
a Subjeft, which Order will not fuflfer us 
to omit, but in which we (hall endeavour 
to be as concife as we can. Now this 
TAH or Matter is Sound, and Sound is 
that Senfation peculiar to the Senfe of gear- 
ing, when the Air hath felt a Percuffion, 
adequate to the producing fuch Effetl (a). 

As 



{a) This appears to be Pri/cian*s Meaning when 
he lays of a Voicr, what is more properly true of 
Sound in general, that it is— yiriow fenfibiU aurium, id 
ifl 9 quod prtprie auribus acciSu Lib. I p. 537. 

The following account of the Stoics, which refers 
die caufe of Sound to an Undulation in the Air propa- 
gated circularly y as when we drop a ftone into a Ciftera 
•f water, fecms to accord with the modem Hjpothefis, 

suhJ 
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As the Caufes of this PercufTion areCh. II. 
various, fo from hence Sound derives the' 
Variety of its Species. 

Farther, as all thefe Caufes are either 
Animal or Inanimate, fo the two grand 
Species of Sounds are likewife Animal or 
Inanimate. 

There is no peculiar Name for Sound 
Inanimate % nor even for that of Animals, 
when made by the trambling of their Feet, 
the fluttering of their Wings, or any other 
Caufe, which is merely accidental. But 

that, 



and to be as plaufible as any — TAmvm $l t t* /&trft£w 

utJ r* f^CAn9pfTef K$¥—Porrc audlre^ cum «, fa/ jrar- 
^I'urj (*/*r hqufnttm, et audientim tjj, atr verberMur w- 
biculariter, delude agltatui nimbus inftu%t y quemadmoium 
tt ciftema aqua per orbn injrfii egtiatw bpide* Diog> 
Laefi.VII, 
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Ch. II. that, which they make by proper Organs* 
in confequence of fame Senfation or inward 
Impulfe, fuch Animal Sound is called a 
Voice. 

As Language therefore implies that 
Sound called Human Voice; we may 
perceive that to know the Nature and 
Powers of the Human Voice, is in fadfc to 
know the Matter or common Subjeclof 
Language. 

Now the Voice of Man, and it (hould 
fcem of all other Animals, is formed by 
certain Organs between the Mouth and 
the Lungs, and which Organs maintain 
the intercourfe between thefe two. The 
Lungs furnifti Air, out of which the 
Voice is formed ; and the Mouth, when 
the Voice is formed, fcrves to publifli it 
abroad. 

What thefe Vocal. Organs precifely 

are, is not in all refpe&s agreed by Philo- 

4 fophers 
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fophers and Anatomuls. Be this as if Ch. II. 
will, it is certain that the mere primary and s 
Jimfk Voice is completely formed* before ever 
it reach the Mouth* and can therefore (as 
well as Breathing) find a Parage thro' the 
Nofe, when the Mouth is fo far ftopt, as 
to prevent the leaft utterance. 



Now pure and fimpte Voice, being thus 
produced, is (as before was obferved) 
tranf mil ted to the Mouth* Here then, by 
means of certain different Organs, which 
do not change its primary Qualities, but 
only fuperadd others, it receives the Form 
or CharaBer of Articulation. For 
Articulation is in fadt nothing elfe, 
than that Form or Character, acquired to 
fitnple Voice* by means of the Mouth and 
itsfeveral Organs, the Teeth* the Tongue* 
the Lips, &c. The Voice is not by Ar- 
ticulation made more grave or acute, more 
loud or foft (which are its primary Qua- 
lities) but it acquires to thefe Characters 

certain 
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Cb. II. certain others additional, which are per** 
' fe&ty adapted to exift along with them (£)* 

Th* 



(b) The {everal Organs above mentioned not only 
fcrve tbe purpofes of Speech, but thofe very different 
ones likewife of Maftication and Refpiratien } fo frugal, 
is Nature in thus affigning them double duty, and fo 
careful to maintain her chara&er of doing nothing in 
vain. 

He, that would be informed, how much better the 
Parts here mentioned are framed for Difcourjt in Afam 9 
who is a Difcurfive Animal, than they are in other Ani- 
mals, who are not fo, may confult Ariftetk in his Trear 
tifeafc Animal. Pert. Lib. II. c. 17. L. III. c. 1. 3. 
Dt Anima. L. II. c. 8. § 23, &c. 

And here by the way, if fuch Inquirer be of a Genius 
truly modern, he may poffibly wonder how the Philo- 
fopher, confidering (as it is modeftly phrafed) the Age 
in which he lived, (hould know fo much, and reafon 
fo well. But if he have any tafte or value for antient 
1/terature, he may with much jufter caufe wonder at the 
Vanity ofhis Contemporaries, whodream all Philofophy 
to be the Invention of their own Age, knowing nothing 
of thofe Anticnts ftill remaining for their perufal, tho* 
they are fo ready on every occafion to give the pre- 
ference to themfelveu 

The following account from Amnvmius will (hew 
whence the Notions in this chapter are taken, and 

what 
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The fimpkft of tbefe new Characters^ jj 
are thofe acquired ihro* the mtft Openings* 

of 



wkat authority we have to tUftinguifli Voice from 
mere Sound ; anil articulate. Voice from sim- 
ple Voice, 

T«f ffuroAtJf TS S^axk cx0Ai£e'pfi>*$ «V# te axu/AO^C 
£t* Tiff BrX*5jfiif atTreiriXn ti*« w^m fciVflijTe*, xjtr* Tti* 

Cfj*!11l T»Jf ^"JC^* O-n-fp iVl TWlf ifATHVfCv BT4£« T(j"f 
^V0-|Kor$ X^AtffAflWV V§yiii'liHf 9VfA*XLVti t CJ6V AUAfi^l ^ 

e-u^tj^wy* -riff yto&rlnf, xj rm oVost^j, xj ^«AtWl 

sr^j pli THN AIAAEKTON *t,*yx#Lt Zvtuv, 

iirfof <J* THN 'An A HI OriNHN *' sraW <r^- 

£atAX*|ueW.— Ejlque Son US, iif?A(J emj fit; audit n pn. 

t'ttur : Vox nurum tfl janus, qi. 

thoracis CQmprtJpenwt air attratius a pukimt*, /lifui fimul 

talus in arttriam t quam afptram mamt% <t palatum^ out 

lurgulmtm impingity tt <x ifltt faum quo-, J £m 

fro animi qmdam impflu pttfuit. id que J in ///: tm 

qua quia infant 9 idee ip-fl-Mur* a TOMJStji dickntur, ti/k 

vemt, ut in tibiitj mfijlulh cotttingit t mm I n/#/, 

lalftaqtu ad hqutkm nftij 

ttm mn omnlm CQtiftrant. Jmmtn. in I .iS dc 

p. 25. b. Vid. etiam Botrhauve luiluut. Medic, 

Seft. 6z6. 630, 

Y It 
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h. II. of the Mouth, as thefe Openings differ \r\ 
T— ' giving the Voice a Paflage. It is the Va? 
riety of Configurations in thefe Openings 
only, which gives birth and origin to the 
feveral Vowels 5 and hence it is they de^ 
rive their Name, by being thus eminently, 
Vocal (c). and eafy to be founded of them- 
jelves alone. 

Th e r e are other articulate Forms, which 
{he Mouth makes not by mere Openings, 
but by different Contacts of its different, 
parts i fuch for inftance, as it makes by 
the Jun&ion of the two Lips, of the Tongue 

with 



It appears that the Stoics (contrary to the notion of the; 
Peripatetics) ufed the word $flNH to denote Sound 
in general. They defined it therefore to be — To To*io» 
divfarov attorn , which juftifies the definition given by 
Prifiiavy in the Note preceding. Animal Sound 
they defined to be — 'Awji u7ro o'f/aitf vrtvXityfAtvos, Air 
Jiruck (and fo made audible) bjjome animal impu\fe\ and 
Human or Rational Sound they defined— *&*/>- 
0{of xj aVo SiMot&s txff-fjtAiro/AEVi), Sound articulate and 
derived from the difcur five faculty. Diog. LaerU VII. 55. 

(0 *X2NHENTA. 
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with the Teeth, of the Tongue with the Ch. IL 
Palate, and the like. 

Now as all thefe feveral Contacts, un- 
lefs fome Opening of the Mouth cither 
immediately precede, or immediately fol- 
low, would rather occafion Silence, than 
to produce a Voice; hence it is, that with 
fome fuch Opening, either previous or 
fubfequent, they are always connected. 
Hence alfo it is, that the Articulations fo 
produced are called Consonant, becaufe 
they found not of themfelves, and from 
their own powers, but at ail times in com- 
pany with fome auxiliary Vowel (d). 

There are other fubordinatc Diftinc- 
tionsof thefe primary Articulations, which 
to enumerate would be foreign to the de- 
fign of this Treatife. 

It is enough to obferve, that they are 
all denoted by the common Name of Ele- 

Y 2 MENT 



(d) 2TM*XINA. 
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Ch. II. ment (e), in as much as every Articu- 
L ^~ J lation of every other kind is from them de- 
rived, and into them refelved. Under their 
fmalleji Combination thej produce a Sylla- 
ble ; Syllables properly combined produce 
a Word; Words; properly combined [pro- 
duce a Sentence', and Sentences' properly 
combined produce an Oration or Difcour/e m 

And thus it is that to Principles appa- 
rently (o trivial ffj, as about twenty plain 

ele- 

(e) The Stoic Definition of an Elep.ient is as fol- 
lows — En oi w/uvjf i£ oti zroujv ylvtroa r* yivo- 
piva, xj i»c o Irywrvt atvz?Mtrxi. An ELEMENT is ■ 
tbaty out of which, as their firjl Principle, things gene- 
rated ore made, and into which, as their loft remains, 
thty are refolved. Diog. Laert. VII. 176. What 
Arijlctle fays upon Elements with refpect to the Sub- 
ject here tieatcd, is worth attending to— Q>uir,q j-ei- 
yjTa, lr w ffwyxtiToii r, (pwvr, hJ tic. x Sixifur&i iVp^x- 
rx' Wfi"*. c\ prxir tic aA>.&f Quvxf trigxq r-a ucti 
auTiiv. l /7.r Ki.ements of ARTICULATE Voice are 
thr.fi t'.iny, out of which the V. Jcr is compounded, and 
into whith, as its Lijl remains, it is divided: the Elements 
thrn.fr. en being no farther dhijihle into ether articulate »" 
f 'sices % differing in Species from than. Mctaph. V. c. 3. 

(f) The Egyptians paid divine Honours to the Li- 
vc*:t:r of Litters, and Rrguhta- of Language, whom 

they 
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elementary Sounds, wc owe that variety Ch. If. 
of articulate Voices, which have been fuf-' 
ficient to explain the Sentiments of To in- 
numerable a Multitude, as all the prefent 
and pail Generations of Men. 

It 



they called Theuth. By the Greeks he was wor~ 

fhipped tinder the Name of Hermes, and reprefemed 
commonly by a Head alone without other Umfo, ftand- 
ing upon a quadrilateral Bafts. The Head itfelf was 
that of a beautiful Toutb % having on it a Petafut} or 
Bsnntt) adorned with two Wings. 

There was a peculiar reference in this Figure to the 
EPMHX AoriOI, the Hermes of Lan- 
guage or Discourse. He poflefled no other pjrt 
of the human figure but the Head, becaufc no other 
was deemed requifttt to rational CammunkattQn. ft'ordt 
at the fame time, the medium of this Communication, 
being (as H&mer well defcribes them) Eiria z/ltfoi*TOt 9 
Winged Words* were reprcfented in their Velocity by the 
Wings of his Bonnet. 

Let us fuppofe fuch a Hermes, having the Front of 
hit Bafts (the ufual place for Infcriptiotis) adorned with 
feme old Alphabet, and having a f'eil flung acroft % by 
which that Alphabet is partly covered. Let A Youth 
he feen dewing offihu VtH\ and a Nymph, near the 
Youth, tranfer thing what She there dift&ven. 

Such a Defign would eafity indicate its Meaning. 

The Youth we might imagine to be the Genius 

Y 3 of 
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Ch. II. It appears from what has been laid, 
'that the Matter or common Subject 
of Language is that Species of Sounds 
called Voices articulate. 

What 



of Man (Nature Deus human*, as Horace tt&eshim-,) 
the Nymph to be MNHMOZTNH, or Me- 
mory ; as much as to infinuatc that " Man, for the 
" Prefervation of his Detds and Inventions* was tuetf- 
«* farily obliged to have recourfe u Letters ; and that 
•* Memory, being confeious of bar own Infuffkuncy* 
«* was glad to avail herfclf of fo valuable an Acquifi* 
* tion." 

Mr. Stuart, well known for his accurate and 
elegant Edition of the Antiquities of Athens, has adorned 
this Work with a Frontifpicce agreeable to the above 
Ideas, and that in a Tafte truly Attic and Simple, which 
no one poflefles more eminently than himfelf. 

As to Hermes, his Hiftory, Genealogy, Mytholo- 
gy, Figure, &c. Vid. Platon. Phileb. T. II. p. 18. 
Edit. Serran. Diod. Sic. L. I. Horai. Od. X. L. i. 
Heftod. Tbeog. V. 937. cttm Comment. Joan. Diacem, 
Thycid. VI. 27. et Scholiaft. in loc. Pigbium apudGro- 
nov. Tbefaur. T. IX. p. 1164. 

For the value and importance of Principles, and trie 
difficulty in attaining them, fee ArifloU dt Sopbi/L 
Mlencb. c 34. 

The 




What remains to be examined in the ch. II. 
following Chapter, is Language under its 
chara (fieri flic and peculiar Form, that is 
to fay, Language considered, not with 
refpeft to Sound* but to Meaning* 



The following Paffage, taken from that able Ma- 
thematician Tacqutt, will be found peculiarly pertinent 
to what has been faid in this chapter concerning EU- 
mmarj, Seundf) p< 324, 325. 
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CHAP. III. 

Upon the Form, or peculiar Character of 
Language. 

Cb.III.TT THEN to any articulate Voice 
V V there accedes by compact a Mean- 
ing or Signification, fuch Voice by fuch 
acetffion is then called a Word; and 
many Words, pofleffing their Significa- 
tions (as it were) under the fame Compact 
(a), unite in conftituting a particular 
Language. 

It 



(a) See before Note (t) p. 314. See alfo Vol. I. 
Treatifell. c. 1. Notes {a) and [c)t 

The following Quotation from Ammmius is remark- 
able — K»6*Vfp J* to (a\v xxtx tottov xmlo-Sai, <pu«rf», 
to ct o'f^tio-Oai, .JhVn x) xxtx evvQmw, xj to fxtv %C- 
Aov, (pCcrtiy 1? it 3"u£«, d'cVft* isru x) to x ptv (fWitV, 

(puVll, TO £f oV OVOfMXTUV T) flfJLXTUV fflfAXimV, d'HTfl— • 

x) Eowc tiJu |i*fi/ (£>w»jitixiiv Ju'ttfltjuiv, OA^avov »<r*v t«» 

v[/U^»XWV EP tyxJV ivVXfAtUV yWflKftiV, »} OftxIlKM) XXTX 

9-Viv ?;£«» a»9ganr(&* vxgxirXwlat to*V aXoyw 
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It appears from hence, that a Word Ch. Ill, 
may be defined a Voice articulate, ami fig-" 
nificant by Compact — and that Language 
may be defined a Syjhm of Juch Voids* fo 
fignifcanh 

It is from notions like thefe concern- 
ing Language and Words, that one may 

be 



Cj-*>Gl» TO 01 GVOjUStG-.U, fi pr,fAJLfiV t tl TO.f IX TJtTWV ff'ijy- 

1(pCtrtt ww, *AA* Sw - *.) r^dtiJeiTCX *3£**v w**£ t« uboyx 
£fltft, htti xj j**?"!^* TUlk Sw«> *VT#KiJr«fTW (AtTi%JU 

St tixut* oi iif jcjjAX(§P irui'TiflEjM.f-'O'* hoyu ja«t* f*rrg(w, 
W anu ptTfm. In the f~.me manner tktrcfert, as best 
Motion it from Nature, but Doming is fomtthing pofi- 

ithi ; and as limber exijh in Nature^ but a Dear is 
fomethirtg poftttve j Jo is the pstver af producing a vocal 
Sound founded m Nature, but thai of explaining ourfehei 
by Nouns, or Ferh, fmtthing poftttve* And hence it is, 
that as to theftmpU power of producing mcai Sound (which 
is as it Wert the Organ or hiflrumtnt to the SouCs facul- 
ties of Knewlege or Faliiitn) at to tin vocal power t fa}\ 
Alan ferns to pofftfs it from Nutuvty in like manntr n 

itra- 
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Ch.III.be tempted to call Language a kind of 
* Picture of the Universe, where the 
Words are as the Figures or Images of all 
particulars. 

And yet it may be doubted, how far 
this is true. For if Pictures and Image* 
are all of them Imitations* it will follow, 
that whoever has natural faculties to know 

the 



irrational animals t but as to the employing of Nouns, or 
Verbs, or Sentences compofed out of them, in the exploit** 
tion of our Sentiments (the thing thus employed bring 
founded not in Nature, but in Pofition) this he [terns to 
poffefs by way of peculiar eminence, becaufe he alone of all 
mortal Beings partakes of a Soul, which can move itfelf t 
and operate artificially ; fo that even in the Subjed of 
Sound his artificial Power Jhnvs itftlf; as the various 
elegant Compositions both in Metre, and without Metre, 
abundantly prove* Ammon. de Interpr. p. 51. a. 

It muft be obferved, that the operating artificially, 
(htoytn t«£*ix«c) of which Ammonius here fpeaks, and 
which he confiders as a diftin&ive Mark peculiar to the 
Human Soul, means fomething very different from the 
mere producing works of elegance anddefign j elfe it could 
never be a mark ofDiftmftion between Man, and many- 
other Species of Animals, fuch as the Bee, the Beaver, 
the Swallow, &c. Sec Vol I. p. 8, 9, 10. 158, 159, 
&c. 
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the Original, will by help of the fameCh.IIL 
faculties know alfo its Imitations. But it' 
by no means follows, that he who knows 
any Being, mould know for that reafon 
its Greek or Latin Name. 

The Truth is, that every Medium, 
through which we exhibit any thing to 
another's Contemplation, is either derived 
from Natural Attributes, and then it is 
an Imitation; or elfe from Accidents 
quite arbitrary^ and then it is a Sym- 
bol (6), 

Now, 



(b) Aiaplfii <ft to OMOIHMA t? STMBO- 
AOTj XfcfleVflfr to pin cju^ujia* tt* (^uVs* Ai/rn* T* 
Wf*>«p*Tof x*t« TA Sumrov dwtiXMt^iffat fluhtrw, 
j^ *x if i ► fp *if*7v «ut« jttfTaTAatrttt* to ^ap *> ta 
i (xov« ytyp&fAftiYit r» X«x**T¥f Jju&jujjU*, ji jut; xj t& 

<P«AftX^0V 9 «} TO fl-i/XOH, «J TO f^W^fl^jIftOV i^ft T*f 

Sux^aTKf, *xtT* <*» ftura AiyoiTO oVa* opo**^*** to 

fl-0^0* auto wofioi^ti) to JjAm t^' fij&iV i^ii, aTi xj 
ix flows £tptr*f*mv riif fljtAiTfgflif iVivot'ftj* ctw, t* 
»*'ti Ji" <TVj|AC*AAf*ir *AXifx**f T»f wpAf/*JifT«f, *Vi>«toh 
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Ch.IIL Now, if it be allowed that -in far the 
greater part of things, hot any of their 
natural Attributes are to be found in arti- 
culate Voices, and that yet thro' 'fuch Voices 
things of every kind are exhibited, it will 
follow that Words muft of necejjity be 
Symbols, becaufe it appears that they 
cannot be Imitations. 

But here occurs a Queftion, which de- 
ferves attention — " Why in the common 
" intercourfe of men with men have 
" Imitations been neglected, and Symbols 

" pre- 



'Ezrn 3 dptiQri Tz-vgcrog, wj TVear.vixr.s 
J.x\wiyto( "X of » *"»/** (f>omou {*x%r,f, 
Aup«T«i it t»j uwc0fV9«» Kj Sogxrfa* duxTcto-iv, x) pfAjfff 
«^«<riv, x) «xx« pufuc. — A Representation tr 
Resemblance differs from a Symbol, in as much a s 
the Refemblance aims as far as pjftble to refrefent the 
very nature of the thing) nor is it in our power to /bift or 
vary it. Thus a Representation intended for So- 
crates in a Pifture, if it have not th'fe circumjiances pe- 
culiar 
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|f preferred, although Symbols are onlyCHJIf, 
** known by Habit or Inftitution, while' 
*' Imitations are recognized by a kind of 
*\ natural Intuition ?" — To this it may be 
anfwered, that if the Sentiments of the 
Mind, Hkethe Features of ihc Face, were 
immediately viti'ble to every beholder, the 
An of Speech or Difcourfe would have 
been perfectly fuperHuous. Eut now* 
while our Minds lie inveloped and bid, 
and the Body (like a Veil) conceals every 
t|iing but itfelf, we areneceflarily compel- 
led, when we communicate oui Thought?, 

to 



eu.'nir to Socrates, the babf 9 the fiat~mfed % and' t hi Eyes 
pr^jeSlirtg, cannot property be called a Rtprt filiation cf 
him. But a Symbol or Sign (for the Phihfphtr 
Anftotle ufes lath names J is wholly in our own pcu- 
tr y as depending fi"gty for its eteijlence m ear imagina- 
tion. Thus ff example, as t§ the time when two armht 
fhould engage > the Symbol or Sign may be the founding of 
a Trumpet) tie throwing of a Torch, (according to what 
Euripides Jayu 

But when the flaming Ttrrch was Awr/V, the fign 
Of purple fight f as when the Trumpet founds^ &c*) 

or eft one mr.yfuppsfe the elevating of a Spear, the dott- 
ing of a and a thoufand ways h*fdes. Amman* 
in Lib. dclntcrp. p. 17. b. 
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Ch.III. to convey them to each other through a Me- 
' dium which is corporeal (f). And hence it 
is that all Sjgns, Marks, Imitations, and 
Symbols muft needs be fenfiblc, and ad- 
drefled as fuch to the Senfes (d). Now 
the Senses, we know, never exceed 
their natural Limits; the Eye perceives 
no Sounds ; the Ear perceives no Figures 
nor Colours. If therefore we were to 
converfe, not by Symbols but by Imitations, 
as far as things are characterized by Fi- 
gure 



(c) At tj/vfcai oil i»prr«fa», yv^voti fxh u<rott r Zw 

€U>[M»TU9y ftJuVAVTO fl AVTUV TW» VOrifAOtTUV (TDALOUVflV 

d?iXfa*K t* zr£z<yfA*TX' 'EirnJii Si vupxvi oWf&y- 
Tai, ilxrst »f(p»f TStfiixaXvtrlwiv avtuv to votf o», l&sn- 
Qr,<rxf twv o\ojw.«Twa, i* uv <r»i/x«»Wiv o^Ad'Aou? ta? 
Trfixypara. Ammi nojiri a corporis compage ftcreti re* 
vicijjim ammi conceptionibus fignificare pojjent : cum au- 
tern corporibm involuti fmt x perinde ac nebula % ipforum 
inUlligendi vis obtcgitur : quocirca opus eis fuit nomini- 
bus, quibus res inter fe JignifiiarenU Amman* in Pracdi- 
cam. p. 1 8. a. 

(dj Quicquid fcindi poj/it in differ entias fatis mimt- 
rofaS) ad notionum varietattm explicendam (modo differ r 
entia ill* fenfui perceptibiles/»/J fieri potefi vibiculum 
cogitationum de homine in hominem. Bacon, de Augra. 
Scicnt. VI. i. 

4 
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gure and Colour, our Imitation would beCh.IIT. 
neceflarily thro' Figure and Colour alfo. ' 
Again, as far as they are characterized by 
Sounds, it would for the fame rcafon be 
thro' the Medium of Sounds. The like 
may be faid of all the other Senfcs, the 
Imitation ftill Shifting along with the Ob- 
jects imitated. We fee then how compli- 
cated fuch Imitation would prove. 

If we fct Language therefore, as a 
Sym&ofj in oppofition to fuch Imitation; if 
we rtfleft on the Simplicity of the one, and 
the Multiplicity of the other i if we con- 
fider the Eafe and Speed, with which 
Words are formed (an Eafe which knows 
no trouble or fatigue * and a* Speed, which 
equals the Progrefs of our very Thoughts) 
if we oppofe to this the difficulty and 
length of Imitations; if we remember 
that fome Objects are capable of no Imi- 
tations at all, but that all Obje&s univer- 
fally may be typified by Symbols ; we may 

plainly 



Evix wligwirro. — See before p- 325. 
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Ch.IIJ. plainly perceive an Anfwer to the Que ft ion 
'here propofcd " Why, in the common 
" intercourfe of men with men, Imita- 
" tions have been rejected, and Symbols 
" preferred." 

Hence too we may perceive a Reafon, 
why there never was a Language* nor in- 
deed can pofjibly be framed one, to exprefs 
the Properties and real Fffences of things, 
as a Mirrour exhibits their Figures and 
their Colours. For if Language of itfelf 
imply nothing more, than certain Species 
of Sounds with certain Motions concomitant $ 
if to fome Beings Sound and Motion are 
no Attributes at all; if to many others, 
where Attributes, they are no way eflen- 
tial (fuch as the Murmurs and Wavings 
of a Tree during a ftorm) if this be true- 
it is impofiible the Nature of fuch Beings 
fhould be expreifed, or the leail effential 
Property be any way imitated, while be- 
tween the Medium and then fives there is 
nothing connatural (e). 

It 

(e) See Vol. I. Tre?.tifeII. c. 3. p. 70. 
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It is true indeed, when Primitives were Ch. III. 
bnce efUblifbed, it was eafy to follow the' 
Connection and Subordination of Nature^ 
in thejuft deduction of Derivatives and 
Compounds* Thus the Sounds, Water, 
and, Fire* being once annexed to thofe 
two Elements, it was certainly more natural 
to call Beings participating of the flrft; 
rVatry, of the J aft, Fiery, than to com- 
mute the Terms, and call them by the 
reverfe. But why, and from what natu- 
ral ConneBions the Primitives themfelves 
might not be commuted, it will be found, 
I believe, difficult to affign a Reafon, as 
well in the inflances before us, As in moft 
others. We may here alio fee the Reafon, 
why all Language is founded in 
Compact, and not in Nature j for lb are 
all Symbols, of which Words are a certain 
Species. 



The Qtieftion remains if Words are 
Symbols, then Symbols of what?— 
2 If 
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Ch.III. If it be anfwered, of things, the Quc- 
'ilion returns, of what Things ? — If it 
be anfwered, of the fever al Individuals of 
Senfe, the various particular Beings, which 
exifi around us — to this, it is replied, may 
be raifed certain Doubts. In the firft place 
every Word will be in fad a proper Name, 
Now if all Words arc proper Names, how 
came Lexicographers, whofe exprefs bufi- 
nefs is to explain Words, either wholly to 
omit proper Names, or at leaft to explain 
them, not from their own Art, but from 
Hiflory ? 

Again, i f al 1 Words a re proper Names, 
then in flri&nefs no Word can belong to 
more than one Individual. But if fo, 
then, as Individuals are infinite \ to make 
a perfect Language, Words muft be infinite 
alfo. But if infinite, then incompreften- 
fible, and never to be attained by the wifefl 
Men \ whofe labours in Language upon 
this Hypothecs would be as idle as that 
ftudy of infinite written Symbol?, which 

Miflion- 







Again, if all Words are proper Names, 
or (which is the fame) the Symbols of 
Individuals -, it will follow, as Individuals 
are not only irifinite, but ever pqffing, that 
the Language of thofe, who lived ages 
ago, will be as unknown now, as the very 
Voices of the Speakers. Nay the Lan- 
guage of every Province, of every Town, 
of every Cottage, mud be every where 
different, and every where changing, fince 
fuch is the Nature of Individuals, which 
it follows. 



Again, if all Words are proper Names, 
the Symbols of Individuals , it will foltow 
that in Language there can be no general 
Propofuion, becaufe upon the Hypothecs 
all Terms are particular -, nor any Affirma- 
tive Propo/itUn, becaufe no one Individual 
in nature is another. It remains, there tun 
be no Propo fit ions, but Particular Nega- 
Z 2 trues* 
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Ch.III. tiroes. But if fo, then is Language meat-* 
pable of communicating General Affirma- 
tive Truths — If fo, then of communicating 
Demonftration — If fo, then of communi- 
cating Sciences, which are fo many Syftems 
of Demonftrations — If fo, then of com- 
municating Arts, which arc the Theorems 
of Science applied practically—If fo, we 
{hall be little the better for it either in 
Speculation or in Practice (e). And fb 
much for this Hypothecs ; let us now try 
another. 

If Words are not the Symbols of ex- 
terna/ Particulars, it follows of eourfe, 
they mud be the Symbols of our 
Ideas: For this is evident, if they are not 

Symbols 



(<r) The whole of Euclid (whofc Elements may be 
called the bads of Mathematical Science) is founded 
upon general Terms , and general Proportions, moil of 
v * ich are affirmative. 80 true are thofe Verfes, how- 
ever barbarous as to their flile, 

Sy/fogizari non ejl ex Porticulari, 
Neve Negativis, refte concludere fi vis. 




Symbols of things wu/iout, they can only Cb. Ill, 
be Symbols of feme thing within* 

Here then the Queftion recurs, if Sym- 
bols of Ideas, then of what Ideas? 

-Of sensible Ideas. — Be it fo, and 
what follows ? — Every thing in fact, which 
has followed already from the fuppofition. 
of their being the Symbols of external 
Particulars; and that from this plain and 
obvious reafon, becaufe the feveral Ideas, 
which Particulars imprint, muft needs be 
as infinite and mutable, as they are them- 
felves. 



If then Words are neither the Symbols 
of external Particulars, nor yet of parti- 
cular Ideas* they can be Symbols of no- 
thing elfe, except of general Ideas, be- 
caufe nothing elfe, except thefe s remains, 
— And what do we mean by general 
Ideas? — We mean such as are com- 
mon to many Individuals; not only 
to Individuals which exift now, but which 
Z 3 cxifted 
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Dh.lII. exifted in ages paft, and will exift in ages 
"""*-** future ; fuch for example, as the Ideas 
belonging to the Words, Man, Lion, Cedar. 
—Admit it, and what follows ?— It fol- 
lows, that if Words are the Symbols of fuch 
general Ideas, Lexicographers may find 
employ, though they meddle not with 
proper Names. 

It follows that one Word may be, not 
homonymonjly, but truly and effentially com- 
mon to many Particulars, paft prefcnt and 
future ; fo that however thefe Particulars 
may be infinite, and ever fleeting, yet Lan- 
guage notwithstanding may be definite and 
fieaay. But if lb, then attainable even by 
ordinary Capacities, without danger of in- 
curring the Chinefe Abfurdity *. 

Again, it follows that the Language 
of thofe, who lived ages ago, as far as it 

ftands 



• See?. 338, 339. 
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Rands for the fame general Ideas* may be as Ch-IIL 
intelligible now, as it was then. The like 1 
may be faid of the fame Language being 
accommodated to diilant Regions, and 
even to diftant Nations, amidil all the va- 
riety of ever new and ever changing Ob* 
je&s. 

AoArw, it follows that Language may 
be expreflive of general Truths ; and if (6, 
then of Demon ftration, and Sciences, and 
Arts; and if fo, become fubfervknt to 
purpofes of every kind (fj* 

Now if it be true *' that none of thefe 
u things could be aliened of Language, 
" were not Words the Symbols of general 
** Ideas — and it be further true, that thefe 
ff things may be all undeniably afierted 
" of Language'* — it will follow (and that 
neceflarily) that Words are the Sym- 
bols OF GENERAL IDEAS, 

Z 4 And 



(/) See before Note (^ 



CkJIL ^* 3 T^ r er ^ a r* r * C3 ^^ ESa T ** *■ 
f Obrecraca. It est^c isrzctf, if Words are 

the Sj=.bcr? ct rrz^r^I ££r-ir, Language 
may i.TiV*r -ardi enoc^a tise perpefe of 
PhHctcpteri, who reaabc abcct general, 
and *r :>^t Sabfecis — cct whit becomes 
of the b^zei of ordinary Life ? Life we 
know h cierxKi ri a muldraie of Particu- 
lars, wh^re an Explanation by Language 
is as reqsiEte, as in the higheft Theorems. 
The Vdgar indeed want it to ns fi/Arr End. 
Hew then can this End in any reipeel be 
anfwered, if Language be exprefHve of 
nothing farther than general Ideas? 

To this it may be anfwered, that Arts 
furcly refped the bufinefs of ordinary Life j 
yet fo far are general Terms from being 
an Obflacle here, that without them no 
Art can be rationally explained. How 
for inftance fhould the meafuring Artift 
afcertain to the Reapers the price of their 
labours, had not he firft through general 

4 Terms 
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Terms learnt thofe general Theorems , that Ch. III. 
rdpect the doclrine and practice of Men? 
in ration I 



But fuppofe this not %o fat i s fy a perfe- 
vering Objetfor — fuppofe him to infift, 
that, admiiting this to be true, there 'were 
fiill a multitude of occaftons fir minute 
particularizing, of which ii was not pojfible 
for mere Generals to be fufceptibk — I up- 
pofe, I fay, fuch an Objection, what fhould 

we anfwer ? Thai the Objection was 

juj} ; that it was neceflary to the Perfec- 
tion and Completion of Language, that 
it jlould be exprejjive ^'Particulars, 
as well as oj Generals. We muft how- 
ever add, that its genera! Terms are by 
far its mod excellent and ejfential Part, 
fince from thefe it derives " that com- 
*' prehenfive Univerfality, that juft pro- 
" portion of Predfwn and Permanence, 
<c without which it could not pofiibly 
** be either learnt, or underftood, or ap- 
\* plied to the purpofes of Reafoning and 

(l Science i*' 
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Ch.III." Science;" — that particular Terms have 
their Utility and End, and that therefore 
care too has been taken for a fupply of 
thefe. 

One Method of expreffing Particulars, 
is that of Proper Names. This is the 
leaft artificial, becaufe proper Names be- 
ing in every diftrift arbitrarily applied, 
may be unknown to thofe, who know the 
Language perfectly well, and can hardly 
therefore with propriety be confidered as 
parts of it. The other and more artificial 
Method is that of Definitives or Ar- 
ticles (g), whether we aflume the^ra- 
nominal, or thofe more Jlriflly Co called. 
And here we cannot enough admire the 
exquifite Art of Language, which, with- 
out wandering into infinitude, contrives how 
to denote things infinite ; that is to fay in 
other words, which, by the fmall Tribe 
of Definitives properly applied to general 

Terms, 

(g) See before p. 72, &c. 233, &c. 
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Terms, knows how to employ thefejaft, ChJIL 
tho* in number finite, to the accurate ex-' 
prefllon of infinite Particulars. 

To explain what has been faid by a 
fingle example. Let the general Term be 
Man, I have occafion to apply this Term 
to the denoting of fome Particular, Let 
it be required to exprefs this Particular, 
as unknown ; I fay, a Man — known ; I fry, 
the Man—lndfinitei any Man — definite % 
A certain Man — prejhit and near ; T h 1 s 
Man — prefent and dljlant ~, that Man — 
like to fome other ; such a Man — an Inde- 
finite Multitude ; many Men — a definite 
Multitude ; A thousand Men j — the ones 
of a Multitude '« taken throughout j every 
Man — the fame ones 9 taken wlthdijllntlloni 
each Man — taken in order ; first Man, 
second Man, &c. — the whole Multitude 
of Particulars taken cotkBrvcly \ all Men 
—the Negation of this Multitude i no Man, 
But of this we have fpoken already, when 
we inquired concerning Definitives. 

i The 



34* 



HERMES. 



Ch.Iir. The Sum of all is, that Words are 
the Symbols op Ideas both general 
and particular; yet of the gene- 
ral, primarily, essentially, and 
immediately; of the particular, 
only secondarily, accidentallv, 
and mediately, 

Should it be aflted, " why has Lan- 
« c guage this double Capacity ?"— May we 
not afk, by way of return, Is it not a kind 
of reciprocal Commerce, or Intercourje of 
cur Ideas ? Should it not therefore be 
framed, fo as to exprefs the whole of our 
Perception ? Now can we call that Per- 
ception intire and whole, which implies 
either Intellection without Senfation, 
or Sensation without Intellection? If 
not, how fhould Language explain the 
whole of our Perception, had it not Words 
to exprefs the Objects, proper to each of 
the two Faculties ? 



T* 
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To conclude — As in the preceding Ch. UK 
Chapter we considered Language with a 1 
view to its Matter, Jo here we have 
confidered it with a view to its Form. Its 
Matter is recognized, when it is confi- 
dered as a Voice i its Form, as it {signifi- 
cant of our fiveral Ideas ; Co that upon the 
whole it may be defined — A System of 
articulate voices, the symbols 
of our Ideas, but of those prin- 
cipally, WHICH ARE GENERAL OR 
UNIVERSAL. 



CHAP. 
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Ch.lV, fafhion, and tbefc having their Certainty 
'of all the lead controverted, which are not 
in the minutefi article depending upon Expe- 
riment. By thefe I mean Arithmetic, 
and Geometry (a). But to come to our 
Subject concerning general Ideas. 

Man's 



(a) The many noble Theorems (fo ufcful in life, 
and fo admirable in themfelves) with which thefe two 
Sciences fo eminently abound, arife originally from 
Principles, the most obvious imaginable; 
Principles, fo Kttle wanting the pomp and apparatus of 
Experiment, that they are felf-evident to every one, 
pofiefTed of common fenfe. I would not be under flood, 
in what I have here faid, or may have faid clfewhcre, to 
undervalue Experiment ; whofe importance and uti- 
lity I freely acknovvlege, in the many curious Noftrums 
and choice Receipts, with which it has enriched the 
neceffary Arts of life. Nay, I go farther — I hold all 
jujlifiable Pradice in every kind of Subjefl to be founded 
in Experience, which is no more than the refult of 
many repeated Experiments. But I muft add with- 
al, that the man who acts from Experience alone, tho' 
he a£l ever fo well, is but an Empiric or Quack y and 
that not only in Medicine, but in every other Subject. 
It is then only that we recognize Art, and that the 
Empiric quits his name for the more honourable one 
of Artist, when to his Experience he adds 

Science, 
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Man's first Perceptions are thofeCh.IV. 
of the Senses, in as much as they com-' 
mence from his carheft Infancy. Thefe 
Perceptions, if not infinite* are at leaft 
indefinite t and mote fleeting and tranfient, 
than the very Objects, which they exhibir* 

becaufe 



Science, and is thence enabled to tell us, not only, 
WHAT h to be done, but why it it U be dam % for Art 
it a tmptfitt of Experience end Same, Experience 
providing it Mattriais, and Science giving them a 
Foam. 

In the mean time, while Experiment is thus ne* 
cefiary to all practical Wisdom, with refpecl to 
pure and speculative Science, as wc have 
hinted already, it has not the leaft to do. For who 
ever heard of Logic, or Geometry, or Arithmetic being 
proved experimentally P It is indeed by the application 
of thefe that Experiments are rendered u fetal ; that they 
aTe aflumed into Philofophy, and m feme degree made 
a part of it, being othenvife nothing better than puerile 
amufements. But that ihefc Sciences themfclrcs fliould 
depend upon the Subjects, on which they work, is, as 
if the Marble were to faihion the Chtzzle, and not the 
Chizzle the Marble. 

Aa 
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Ch.IV. becaufe they not only depend upon the 
' exigence of thofe Objects, but becaufe 
they cannot fubfift, without their imme- 
diate Prefence. Hence therefore it is, that 
there can be no Senfation of either Pafi or 
Future, and confequently had the Soul no 
other Faculties, than the Senjes, it never 
could acquire the lead Idea of Time (£). 

But happily for us we are not deferted 
here. We have in the firft place a Faculty, 
called Imagination or Fancy, which 
however as to its energies it may be fub- 
fequent to Senfe, yet is truly prior to it 
both in dignity and ufe. This it is which 
retains the fleeting Forms of things, when 
Things themfelves are gone, and all Senfa- 
tion at an end. 

That this Faculty, however connected 
with Senfe, is ftill perfectly different, may 

be 



[b) See before p. io$. Seealfo p. 112. TXoteCf). 
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be feen from hence. We have an Imagi- Ch.IV. 
nation of things, that are gone and ex- 1 
tincl ; but no fuch things can be made ob- 
jects of Sen/at kn. Wc have an eafy com* 
mand over the Objects of our Imagina- 
tion t and can call them forth in almoft 
what manner we pleafe ; but our Setifa- 
tions are neceflary, when their Objccls are 
prefent, nor can we controul them, but 
by removing either the Objects, or our- 
felves (r). 



(c) BeGdes the di (tin gui filing of Sensation from 
Imagination, there are two other Faculties of the 
Sou!, which from their nearer alliance ought cartful If 
to be diflinguifhed from it, and thefe are MNHM H, 
and ANAMNHSI2, Memory, and Recollec* 

TJON. 

When we view famertlifi offenfation repofed within 
us, vjtthut thinking o/itt rift, or ftfttrmg it to any fen- 
f&U Objaty tfati is Phansy or Imagination. 

When we view fome fuch re//*?, and rtfer it ivhla] 
to that ftnfsbU Obji£i f which in thm pnji was itt cauft and 
trifimit) this U Memory. 

A a a Laftly 
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Ch.IV. As the Wax would not be adequate 
to its bufinefs of Signature, had it not a 
Power to retain, as well as to receive; the 
fame holds of the Soul, with refped to 
Senfe and Imagination. Sense is its re- 
ceptive 



Laftly the Road, which leads to Memory through a 
feries of Ideas, however connected whether rationally or 
cafuaUy, this is Recollection. I have added ca- 
Jually y as well as rationally t becaufc a cafual connection 
is often fufficient. Thus from feeing a Garment, I 
think of its Owner ; thence of his Habitation ; thence 
of Woods j thence of Timber j thence of Ships, Sea- 
fights, Admirals, &c. 

If the Diflinction between Memory and Phanjy be 
not fufficiently underftood,itmaybe illuftrated by be- 
ing compared to the view of a Portrait. When we 
contemplate a Portrait, without thinking of whom it is 
the Portrait* fuch Contemplation is analogous to 
Phansy. When we view it with reference to the Ori- 
ginal* whom it reprefents, fuch Contemplation is analo- 
gous to Memory. 

We may go farther. Imagination orPHANSY 
may exhibit (after a maimer) even things that are to 
come. It is here that Hope and Fear paint all their plea- 
fant, and all their painful Pictures of Futurity. But 
Msmory is confined in the ftri&eft manner to the pajl. 

What 
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eepthe Power; Imagination, its nvCh.IV. 
tentive. Had it Senfe without Imagina-' 
lion, it would not be as Wax, but as Wa- 
ter, where tho' all ImprefHons may be 
inftandy made, yet as Toon as made they 
are as inftantly loft. 

Thus then, from a view of the two 
Powers taken together, we may call Sense 
(if we pleafe) a kind of t ran/tent Imagina- 
tion % and Imagination on the contrary 
a kind of permanent Senfe (</), 

Now 



\Yhnt wc have faid. may fuffice for our prefent pur- 
pofe. He that would learn more, may confult Arijht, 
dt ifviW, L. III. c. 3, 4. and his Treatffe dt Altrn, *t 
Remiwfc- 

(d) Ti taiW tf)v r\ (paflastt* Zfo *M ^WfiVaijtiiK* 

■5-f «TU SlVfirTTrc/w, iyKSLTXKtlp.fJ.0. Tt TTtf WO TK AKF$ril* 

A a 3 «f 
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Ch.IV. Now as our Feet in vain venture to 
'walk upon the River, till the Froft bind 
the Current, and harden the yielding Sur- 
face; fo does the Soul in vain feck to exert 
its higher Powers, the Powers I mean of 
Reason and Intellect, till Imagi- 
nation firft fix the fluency of Sense, and 
thus provide a proper Bafis for the fupport 
Of its higher Energies, 

After 



tijC (xvTftrt r.fjkiy vu^ofAtnv a»7»w ymrotv to roiSrtv 

iVX«T0CAf(/CAjtA«, Xf TOV TQIXTOV U<T7Ttp TU7T0V, $AN» 

TA2IAN xotXwv, Now what Phansy or Ima- 
gination is, we may explain as follows. IVt may 
conceive to be formed within us, from the operations of our 
Senfes about fenftble Subjefls, fame Imprejfun (as it were) 
of Pidure in our original Senfcrium, being a relict of that 
motion caufed within us by the external cbjctl j a rclifl ', 
which when the external objefl is no longer prefent, remains 
and is Jlill preferved, being as it were its Image, and 
which, by being thus preferred, becomes the caufe of our 
having Memory. Now fuch a fort of relic! and (as it 
were) bnprtffion they call Phansy or Imagination, 
JUx. jfpbroa*. dt Anima % p. X35. b. Edit* Jjd, 
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After this manner, In the admirable £h jy # 
Oeconomy of the Whole, are Natures fub- 
ordinate made fubfervicnt lo the higher. 
Were there no Things externa/, the Senfes 
could not operate; were there no Sen/ac- 
tions, the Imagination could not operate; 
and were there no Imagination, there could 
be neither Req/bning nor IntelkBkn, fuch 
at leaft as they arc found in Man, where 
they have their Intenfions and Remifiions 
in alternate fucceflion, and are at firlt nor- 
thing better, than a mere Capacity or 
Power. Whether every Intellect begins 
thus, may be perhaps a queftion ; efpe- 
cially if there be any one of a nature more 
divine, to which ** Intension and Remiflion 
" and mere Capacity arc unknown (<?)." 
But not to digrefs. 

Ir 



(/) See p. 162. The Ufu Energy, or Manner of 
Man's Exiiteuce is not a little different iunn that of 
the Dsjty. The Life of Man has its hifence in 
A a 4. Motion. 
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Ch.IV. It is then on thcfe permanent Phantafms 
'that the human Mind firft 'works, and 

by 



Motion. This is not only true with refpeft to that 
lower and fubordinate Life, which he (hares in com- 
mon with Vegetables, and which can no longer fubfif| 
than while the Fluids circulate, but it is likewife true in 
that Life* which is peculiar to him as Man. Objedg 
from without firft move our faculties, and thence we 
move of oyrfelves either to PraQiu or Contemplation^ 
But the Life or Existence of God (as far as we 
can conje&ure upon fo tranfeendent a Subjed) is nof 
only complete throughout Eternity, but complete h\ 
every Inftant, and is for that reafon immutable an4 

SUPERIOR TO ALL MOTION. 

It is to this diftin&ion that Arijiotk alludes, when 
be tells us — Ov y%% poto* xivw-iaf *Vi> ln^yuai % dXK% 
x) ax j wt'af * x) tfovJi paAAov iv tfttpla. W i», fl f» x«»f? 
en' fAtru^oXri Si woivTM jAuxi?, xcctx top woimw, 

$l(X ZTOVVglAV TWOt' W<T7Tip y»f OtvfyuiTOS IVfAtTOlQoXOt 

^rovu^of, xj ri puVtf i» itOfAtvn /*it«^oX«* » yolp airXiJ, 
ou^ izm»x«f. For there is not only an Energy of Mo* 
tion, but of Immobility ; and Pleasure or Fe- 
licity exijis rather in Rest than in Motion $ 
Qhange of all things being fweet (according to the Poet J 
frepi q principle of Pravity in tbojt who believe fo. For 

in 
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by an Energy as fpontaneous and familiar Ch. IV* 
to its Nature, as the feeing of Colours is' 
familiar to the Eye* it dilcerns at once 

what 



in tint farm manner at the bad man is tntfickii and change* 
gIU^ fs is that Nature bad that rtquhetb V*ritty r in at 
much as fucb Nature is neither fmple ner even, Eth. 
Nicom. VII. 14* & Ethk, Eudcm, Vl,fubjin. 

It 15 10 this UNALTERABLE NATURE OF THE 

Deity that Bmbiut refers, when he %s in thofe 
elegant rcrfes, 



-Tempus ah Mm 



Ire jukes stabilisqjje manems das eunfta 
movers. 

From ibis fingle principle of Immobility, may he 
derived feme of the nobjeft ot the Divine Attributes j 
fuch as th.u of Itvipv -ivi, Incorruptible, In. 
corpora vLj &C. V ide AfifiaU Phytic. VJH. Me. 
taphyf. Xi \ . ft b, 7- 9. 10. rait. Du VaL Sec alfu 
Vol. t of thefe Trcitife&j p. 262 to 266— alfo p. 295, 
where the Verfes of Bsethius arc quoted at length. 

It mud be remembered however, that the' we are not 
Gtdt) yet as rational Beings we have within us fomc- 
thing DiWot, and that the more we can become fupe- 
rior to our mutable, variable, and irrational part, and 
place pur welfare in that Good, which is immutable, 
1 per. 
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Ch.IV*what in many is one -, what in things 
'dissimilar and different is similar 
and the same (f). By this it comes to 

behold 



permanent, and rational, the higher we (hall advance 
in real Happinefs and WifHom. This is (as an anticnt 
writer fays)— € 0/nc»'«cn? tw ®fw xarx to tfowrro*, ffc 
foaming like to God, <«yar <u in our power, Toiy f»l» 
yap $to7s Tsa.t o /3»'(^» paxafi^*' to?? J* avdftnroic, 
i<P* o<ro» ofAOiwfAX r» t«c Totaurti; m^t'iac wra^gii* 
For to the Gods (as fays another antient) /A# uMr 
*/7//* « 0m continued happinefs *, tar /9 Men, // it Jo far 
happy t as it rifes to the resemblance offo divine an Energy* 
See />&/. in Thcaetet. jfrj/?. Eth. X. 8. 

#]) This connective Act of the Soul, by 
which it views one in many, is perhaps one cf the 
principal A£ts of its moft excellent Part. It is this re- 
moves that impenetrable mift, which renders Objefls of 
Intelligence invifible to lower faculties. Were it not for 
this, even the fenftble World (with the help of all our 
Senfations) would appear as unconnected, as the words 
of an Index. It is certainly not the Figure alone, nor 
the Touch alone, nor the Odour alone, that makes 
the Rofe, but it is made up of all thefe, and other at- 
tributes united j not an unknown Conflitution of in- 
fen/ibleYnits, but a known Conflitution of fenftble Parts, 
unlefs we chufe to extirpate the pofubility of natural 
Knowledge. 

What 
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behold a kind offuperior Objects; a new Ch.1V* 
Race of Perceptions, more comprehensive ' 

than 



What then perceives this Co\ t stitution or 
tlNION ? — Can it be any of the Scnfcs r — No one of 
thefe, we know, can pafs the limits of its own pro- 
vince, Were the Smell to perceive the union of the 
Odour and the Figure, it would not only be Smell, 
but it would be Sight alfo* It is the fime in other 
inftances. We muft neceflarily therefore recur to 

fome HIGHER COLLECTIVE POWER, tO glVC US a 

profpeft of Nature, even in thefe her juhsrdlnsulVhula^ 
much more in that comprthmfivt IVh&U, whofe Sym- 
pathy is univerfal, and of which thefe fmailcr Wholes 
are all no more than Parts. 

But no where is this nUc&ingt and (if I may be a]* 
lowed the expreffion) this unifying Power more con- 
fpicuous, than in the fubjetts of pure Truth. By 
virtue of this power the Mind views Om gmtr&l Idta^ 
in many Individuals ; Om P rope/mm in many gimrat 
Ideas 1 Ont Syibgifm in many Propsfm$n$\ till at length 
by properly repeating and connecting SylJogifm with 
Syllogifm, it afcend imothofc bright TswXJteady rtgians 
ef Science, 

$%u*t ntsui cencutiuni vtnti\ ntqut nubtla nimbi t 
rfdfperguni) &e. Luct. 

E?eo 
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Ch.IV.than thofe of Senfe; a Race of Pcrcep- 
' tions, each one of which may be found intire 

and 



Even negative Truths and negative Conclufions can- 
not fubfift, but by bringing Terms and Propositions 
together, fo neafary is this uniting Power to every 
Species cf Knowledge. See p. 3. 250. 

He that would better comprehend the diftin&ion be- 
tween sensitive Perception, and intkxlso 
Tive, may obferve that, when a Truth is fpokea, it 
is heard by our Ears, and underjiood by our Mindsy 
That thefe two A&s are different, is plain, from the 
example of fuch, as bear the founds, without i*#w- 
ing the language. Put to (hew their difference ftiU 
ftronger, let us fuppofe them to concur in the lam* 
Man, who (hall both Lear and under/land the Truth 
propofed. Let the Truth be for example, YbeAnglet 
of a Triangle are equal to two right Angles, That this 
is one Truth, and not two or many Truths, I believe 
none will deny. Let me aflc then, in what manner 
docs this Truth become perceptible (if at all) to Sbn.- 
s at ion ? — The Anfwer is obvious ; it is by fucceffive 
Portions of little and little at a time. When the firft 
Word is prefenty all the fubfequent are akfent j when 
the Iaft Word is prefenty all the previous are abftnt \ 
when any of the middle Words are prefenty then are 
there fome abfenty as well of one fort as the other. 
No more exifts at once than a fmgle Syllable, and the 
Remainder as much is not, (to Sen&tion at lead) as 

tho* 




mid whole in thefeparate individuals of an Ch JV\ 
infinite and fee ting Multitude* without de-* 

farting 



tho' xt never had been, or never was to be. And Jo 
much for the perception of Sense, than which we lee 
nothing can be more dijftpattJ, j$teiing t and detached, 
•^And is that of the Mjnd, firmlarr — Admit it, and 
what follows? — It follows, that em Mind would no 
more recognize we Truth, by recognizing ks Terms 
uuejjtvely and cfart^ than many diltant blinds would 
recognize it, were it diftri buret! among them, a dif- 
ferent part to each. The cafe is, every Truth is 
one, tho' iu Terms are many. It h in no refpeci 
true by parts at a time t but it is true of neojfity at 
ome f and in an tnjlant. — What Powers therefore re- 
cognize this Oneness or Unity? — Where even 
does it refide, or what makes it?— Shall we anfwer 
with the Spirits, To ft EN HOIOXN t*t« i 
NOTTS txfffoii— If this be allowed, it fhould feern, 
where Sensation and Intellection appear to 
concur, that Senfation was of Many, Intellection was 
of One; that Senfotion was temporary^ dhi/ilk and 
fucicjjlvc ; Intellection, hjlantaneoui, ituttvifiide, and at 

GMt. 

If we eonfider the Radii of a Circle, we ft, all find 
at the Circumference thai they are many; at the 
Center that they are one. Let us then fuppofe Sf.Ksl 
and Mind to view the fame Radii* only let Senfr 
riew them at the Circumfcren^ Mind at the Center \ 

and 
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Ch.IV. parting from the unity and permanence of 
' its own nature* 

And 



and hence we may conceive, how thefe Powers differ, 
even where they jointly appear to operate in perception 
of the fame object. 

There is another Act of the Mind, the 
very reverfe of that here mentioned ; an Aft, by 
which it perceives not one in many* but many m 
ONE. This is that mental Separation, of which we 
have given fome account in the firft Chapter of this 
Book ; that Refolution or Analyfis, which enables us 
to inveftigate the Caufes, and Principles^ and Eltments 9/ 
things. It is by Virtue of this, that we are enabled 
to abftract any particular Attribute, and make it bf 
itfelf the Subject of philofophical Contemplation. 
Were it not for this, it would be difficult for particu- 
lar Sciences to exift ; becaufe otherwife they would be 
as much blended, as the feveral Attributes of fenfible 
Subftances. How, for example, could there be fuch 
a Science as Optics , were we neceflitated to contem- 
plate Colour concreted with Figure, two Attributes, 
which the Eye can never view, but aflbciated? I men- 
tion not a multitude of other fenfible qualities, fome 
of which ftill prefent themfelves, whenever we look on 
any coloured Body. 

I 

Thofe 
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And thus we fee the Proctfs by which ChAV* 
we arrive at general Ideas; for ihe 1 

Per- 



Thofe two noble Sciences, Arithmetic and 
Geometry, would have no bafis to ftand on, were 
it not for this ftparativt Power, They are both con- 
vcrfant about Quantity v Gtamdry about conti- 
nuous Quantity, Arhhmtik about Discrete. Ex- 
tension is eflenlial to i&nt'mmut Quantity - t Mo- 
nads, or Units, to Difcrtti. By feparaiing from 
the in finite Individuals, with which we are fur rounded, 
thofe infinite Accidents, by which they arc all divtrft- 
fitd) we leave nothing but ihofe simple and per- 
fectly similar Units, which being combined 
make Number, and are the Subject of Arithme- 
tic. Again, by feparating from Body every poffiblc 
fubordinate Accident, and leaving it nothing but its 
triptt Exttnfan of Lengthy Breadth^ and TbUkntfi y (of 
which were it to be deprived, it would he Body no 
longer) we arrive at that puie and unmixed Magni- 
tude, the contemplation of wbofe properties makes 
the Science of Gtumetry. 

By the fame analytical or ftparativt Power, we in- 
veftigatc Definitions of all kinds, each one of 
which is a deathped tKrd t as the £arae Word is an in* 
vehptd Dtfititisn, 

To conclude— In Composition and Division 
consists the whole of Science, Composi- 
tion 
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Ch.IV. Perceptions here mentioned are in fa<9t ricf 

'other* In thefe too we perceive the ob" 

jedts of Science and real Knowlegi^ 

which can by no means be, but of that 

•which is general, and definite t and fix t {g)* 

Here 



now making Affirmative Truth, ak& 
shewing us Things under their -Similari- 
ties and Identities ; Division making Nk«* 
gative Truth, and presenting them tct 
us under their dissimilarities and di- 
versities. 

And here, by the way, there occurs a Queftion.—*- 
If all Wifdom be Science, and it be the bufinefe of 
Science as well to compound as to feparaUj may we not 
fay that thofe Philofophers took Halfai Wifdom for 
the IVhaUy who diftinguilhed it from Wit, as if Wis- 
dom only feparatcdy and Wit only brought together f 
—Yet fo held the Philofopher of Mahnjbury f and the 
Author of the EJfay on the Human Under/landing. 

{g) The very Etymologies of the Words EIH-* 
XTHMH, Scientia, and Understanding, 
may ferve in fome degree to mew the nature of thefe 
Faculties, as well as of thofe Beings, their true and 
proper Objects. EIIIDTHMH wlpafou) <T»» re 
Ell I 2TASIN hJ ofov twv -a^y^oirm iyttv r^»c t 

rr,t 
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Here too even Individuals* however ofCh.IV. 
themfelvcs unknowable, become obje&s of 1 

Knowlege, 



: 



yap i7r«fii/*u bt^ » t« xafloA* xj «pfT«VTwT* x«ta^i'- 
i/ttai ' Science ( E n I E T H M H ) has its name from 
hinging us (E n I ZTAZIN) to some Stop and 
BOUNDARY of thing s, taking us away from the unbounded 
nature and mutability of Particulars ; fur it it convcrfant 
afout Sttf'jefliy that are general^ and invariable. Niccph, 
Blem. Epit. Logic, p. 21. 

This Etymology given by Blemmidts % and long be* 
fore him adopted by the Peripatetics, came originally 
from Pultons may be feen in the following account of 
it from his Cratylus. In this Dialogue Socrates, having 
firft (according to the Heraditcan Philofopby which 
Cratylus favoured) etymologized a multitude of Words 
with a view to that Plow and unceajhg Mutation, fup- 
pofed by Hcradhus to run thro' all things, at length 
changes his Syftem, and begfns to etymologize from 
another, which fuppofed fomething in nature to be/i^r- 
manent and fixtd. On this principle he thus proceeds 
— Lkq]t£ju,*» $n, t$ eturuv a'vaXaCoWi? Cfwrow jttb 
tSto Tft wop* 9th EniSTHMHN, wt appMXn 
fn» *J /w^^on tux* ffUfJtoiTviv Ti on IXTHE1N 

Wjt*«* E Ft I T0?C Wf « J^pflMT* Tfilt U/U^ljtfj ? otj <rup?r*grj* 

{patron* Lit us cmjtdcr then (fays he)/?™* ^rti zyrr 



Bb 



m,*\ 



IT' EElMEi. 

QJT- Kocwuese, iks tfaek ana 
'mk. Far rfiot only maf tmj Pi 



W-tt snsd: aaaasmd ; ad'mdxjHt pirns, dm Word 
Scrr^cz . jbb JBpmmU •= atar a s fa amner JEty- 

*. atax rr ;t-f* tsex Sous, at tketgs, cIub 

iff x s 3ra at a rii d«b Est CocvL pu 437* 

Toe ilii-u.imr Eqrraricgy , to v&ick he fccre al- 
IntigZy "vis x Jscg e ^^r at aua ni nr»*TTty in. the for- 
mer pr: cr -fue Dolacac, arisTST?* a ceT&wnj Sy- 
^^■n zz'fig'.rrrfT' *jiitc gnrrfxnrd. Acccnfiogootlus 
scocb, be fcui <terxicd HU.MHWH £ram anHbs 
xzif »j*F i J| 33 rc it ej>f *&*£ vrca. cniagSy Ofc pexpetv- 
atly/ztJ ja ' L Tg ±cs. = ±dr zsctxes. See P«rt» as be* 
fcrV, r. 4:2. 

As r> 5ciX5TiA, v^ sre baaebced to ScsBgtr foe 

the icLzTrisxg iz.grr.;r.co Erycclegy. Hatiociita- 

TIC, KmifK^OS/i; SciESTIA, ftf&f.* amdt it m*~ 

men 9 turn opad Grgtas* lam /tean K/frw. H*f« <n? 
Em IITAIOAI, EniSTHMH. Si/Utar emm 
mentis agitctis, et ft jpedes in aniaa. Su Lstrnmt 
Scirs-TiA, cn^Wa. 2XE2I2TOT ONTOZ. 

Nam Latinif quid nsmen cutis ftmpltx ah ufu ahjeunmt 
at que rttudiarunty omnibus aUivis parties pi is idem ad- 
junxerunt. Audiens, ux* r x* w». Sciens, <%Z* *?. Seal. 
Ui Tlicophr. dc CauGs Plant. Lib. I. p. 17. 

The 




>e faid to be known, when by aflerting it 
to be a Man, or an Animal, or the like, ' 

we 



The Englijh Word, Understanding, means 

not fo properly Knowlege, as that Faculty ef the SW» 
where Knowlege rciidcs. Why may we not then 
imagine, that the framers of this Word intended to re- 
prefent it as a kind of firm Bafts, on which the fair 
Structure of Sciences was to reft, and which was fup- 
pofed to stand under them, as their immoveable 
Support? 

Whatever may be faid of thefe Etymologies, whe- 
ther they are true or falfe, they at leaft prove their 
Authors to have confidered Science and Under- 
standing, not v& fleeting powers of Perception, like 
Senfe, but rather as Jleady, permanent, and durable 
Comprehensions. But if (o, we mud fomewhere 
or other find for them certain Jleady* permanent, and 
durable Objects ; fincc if Perception of any 

KIND BE DIFFERENT FROM THE THING PER- 

ceived, (whether it perceive ftraight as crooked, or 
crooked as ftraight ; the moving as fixed, or the fixed 
as moving) such Perception must of necessity 
be erroneous and false. The following paf- 
fagc from a Greek Platonic (whom we fhall quote again 
hereafter) feems on the prefent occafion not without 
its weight — El sf\ ^vum? axp^iftAtx rtii uhtHmus » 
sm giv xj ^»wr* «*AiiSif*f* *m airfc-ru?. If there he 

Bb 2 A 
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t 

Ch.1V. we refer it to fome fuch comfrehcnfroe % pt 
9 general Idea. 

Now it is of thefe comprehensive and 

PERMANENT IDEAS, THE GENUINE PER- 
CEPTIONS op pure Mind, that Words 
of all Languages, however different, are 
the Symbols. And hence it is, that as 
the Perceptions include, fo do thefe their 

Symbols ' 



a Knowlegb more accurate than Sensation j tbtrti 
mufi be certain objects ef fuch knowlegg MORB TRUE 

THAN OBJECTS OP SENSE. 

The following then are Queftions worth consider- 
ing, — What thefe Objects are ?— Where they refidc 7 
— And bow they are to be difcovered ? — Not by expe- 
rimental Philofophy it is plain ; for that meddles with no- 
thing, but what is tangible, corporeal) and mutable — . 
nor even by the more refined and rational (peculation 
of Mathematics ; for this, at its very commencement, 
takes fuch Obje&s for granted. We can only add, 
that if they rtftde in our own Minds, (and who, that 
has never looked there, can affirm they do not?) then 
will the advice of the Satirift be no ways improper, 

NEC TE qyJESlVBRXS EXTRA. 

Perf 
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Symbols exprejs y not this or that fet ofChAV* 
Particulars only* but all indifferently, as 
they happen to occur. Were therefore the 
Inhabitants of Salijbury to be transferred 
to Fork, tho' new particular objects would 
appear on every fide, they would flill no 
more want a new Language to explain 
themfelves, than they would want new 
Minds to comprehend what they beheld. 
All indeed, that they would want, would 
be the local proper Names -, which Names, 
as we have faid already *, are hardly a part 
of Language, but muft equally be learnt 
both by learned and unlearned, as often 
as they change the place of their abode. 

It is upon the fame principles we may 
perceive the reafon, why the dead Lan- 
guages (as we call them) are now intelli- 
gible > and why the Language of modern 
England is able to defcribc ant lent Rome $ 
B b 3 and 
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Ch.IV. an< * $*at ofantient Rome to defcribe modern 
] England {h). But of thefc matters wp 
have fpoken before, 

§ 2. And now having viewed the 
Procefs, by which we acquire general Ideas, 
let us begin anew from other Principles, 
and try to difcover (if we can prove £o 
fortunate) whence it is that the/e Ideas origi- 
nally come. If we can fucceed here, we 
may difcern perhaps, what kind of Beings 
they are, for this at prefent appears fome- ' 
what obfeurc. 

Let 



(/>) As far as Human Nature, and the primary Ge* 
vera both of Subjiame and Accident are the fame in al J 
places, and have been fo thro' all ages : fo far all Lan- 
guage* (hare one common Identity. As far as pe- 
culiar fpecies of Sub/lance occur in different regions ; and 
much more, as far as thepofitive Inftitutions of religious 
and civil Politics are every where different ; fo far each 
Language has its peculiar Diversity. To the Caufcs 
of Diverftty here mentioned, may be added the Sfti*- 
guijhing Chara&tr and Genius of every Ration, concern*, 
jng which we fhall fpeak hereafter. 




Let us fuppofe any man to look forch.I V\ 
the firft time upon fome Work of Art, as ' 
for example upon a Clock, and having 
fufficiently viewed it, at length to depart. 
Would he not retain, when abfent, an Idea 
of what he had feen ? — And what is it, to 
retain fuch Idea? — It is to have a Form 
internal correjpondent to the exter- 
nal ; only with this difference, that the 
Internal Form is devota of the Mattery the 
Externa! is united with it, being feen in 
the metal, the wood, and the like, 



Now if we fuppofe this Spectator to 
view many fuch Machines, and not fimply 
to view, but to confider every part of them, 
fo as to comprehend how thefe parts all 
operate to one End, he might be then 
faid to poffefs a kind of intelligible 
Form, by which he would not only un- 
derhand, and know the Clocks, which he 
had feen already, but every Work alfo of 
like Sort, which he might fee hereafter,— 
B b 4 Should 
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Ch.IV. Should it be afked " which ofthefe Forms 
1 " is prior, the External and Senfible, or 
" the Internal and Intelligible " the An- 
fwer is obvious, that the prior is the Sen- 
ile. 

Thus then we fee, there are in- 
telligible Forms, which to the 
Sensible are subsequent. 

But farther dill — If thefe Machines be 
allowed the Work not of Chance, but of 
an Artift, they muft be the Work of one, 
who knew what he was about. And what 
is it, to work, and know what one is about t 
—It is to have an Idea of what one is 
doing-, to poffefs A Form internal^ tvr- 
refpondent to the external, to which ex- 
ternal it ferves for an Exemplar or Ar- 
chetype. 

Here then we have an intelligi- 
ble Form, which is prior to the 
sensible Form ; which, being truly prior 

i as 
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as well in dignity as in timet £## no w^Ch.IV. 
become fubfequent, than Caufe can to Ejfecl. 

Thus then, with refpecl: to Works of 
Art, we may perceive, if we attend, A 
triple Order of Forms; one Order, 
intelligible and previous to thefe Works ; 
a fecond Order, fenfible and concomitant ; 
and a third again, intelligible zn&fubjequent. 
After the firft of thefe Orders the Maker 
may be faid to *work$ thro" the fecond, 
the Works themfelves exift t and are what 
they are ; and in the third they become 
recognized^ as mere Obje&s of Contempla- 
tion. To make thefe Forms by different 
Names more edy to be understood; the 
firfi may be called the Maker's Form; 
the fecond, that of the Subject ; and the 
thirds that of the Contemplator. 



Let w pafs from hence to Works of 
Nature. Let us imagine ourfelves view- 
ing fome diverfified Profpect ; " a Plain, 

for example, fpacious and fertile ; a 

w river 



ft 
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Ch.IV. " river winding thro' it ; by the banks 
" of that river, men walking and cattle 
" grazing; the view terminated with 
" diftant hills, fome craggy, and fome 
" covered with wood." Here it is plain 
we have plenty of Forms natural. 
And could any one quit fo fair a Sight, 
and retain no traces of what he had be- 
held ?— And what is it, to retain traces 
of what one has beheld* '—It is to have cer- 
tain Forms internal correfpondent to 
the external, and refembling them in 
every thing, except the being merged in 
Matter. And thus, thro* the fame reten- 
tive and colleftive Powers, the Mind be- 
comes fraught with Forms natural, as be- 
fore with Forms artificial. — Should it be 
afked, " which of thefe natural Forms are 
« prior, the External ones viewed by the 
'* Senfcs, or the Internal exifting in the 
" Mind?" the Anfwcr is obvious, th*t 
the prior are the External. 

Thus 
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Thus therefore in Nature, as well as Ch.IV. 
fn Art, there are intelligible' 
Forms, which to the sensible are 
subsequent. Hence then we fee the 
meaning of that noted School Axiom, Nil 
eft in Intellectu juod non> prius fuit in 
Sensu ; an Axiom, which we muft own 
to he fo far allowable, as it refpe&s the 
Jdeas of a mere Contemplator* 

But to proceed fomewhat farther— Are 
fW/ar*/Produdtions made by Chance, or 
by Design ?-— Let us admit by Defign, 
not to lengthen our inquiry. They are 
pertainly * more exquifitc than any Works 
of Art* and yet thefe we cannot bring 
ourfelves to fuppofe made by Chance,— 
Admit it, and what follows ? — We muft of 
necejjity admit a Mi N p alfo % becaufe Design 
implies Mind, wherever it is to be found. 
j— Allowing therefore this, what do we 

mean 

F ■ .1 

f Arift, dt Part. Animal. L. I, c. i. 
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ChJV. mean by the Term, Mind ?— Wc mean 
*Jbmething, which, when it aft s, knows what 
it is going to do \fitnethingfioredwith Ideqs 
of its intended fPorks, agreeably to <whi£k 
Ideas thofe Works are fajbhned* 

That fuch Exemplars, Patterns, 
Forms* Ideas (call them as you pleafi0 
muft ofnecejjity be, requires no proving 
"but follows of courfe, if we admit tb 
Caufe of Nature to be a Mind, as above 
mentioned. For take away thefe, .and 
what a Mind do we leave without them ? 
Chance furely is as knowing, as MiNp 
without Ideas $ or rather Miwp 
without Ideas is no lefs blind than 
Chance. 

The Nature of thefc Ideas is not diffi- 
cult to explain, if we once come to allow 
a poflibility of their Exigence. That they 
are exquifitely beautiful, various, and or* 
derly, is evident from the exquifite Beauty, 
Variety, and Order, feen in natural Sub- 

fiances, 
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fiances, which arc but thzh Copies or Pic- Ch. IV* 
tures. That they are mental is plain, as x 
they are of the E fence ^Mind, and con- 
fequently no Objects to any of the Senfes^ 
nor therefore circumfcribed either by Time 
or Place . 

Here then, on this Syftem, we have 
plenty of Forms intelligible, which 

ARE TRULY PREVIOUS TO ALL FoRMS 

sensible, Here too we fee that Nature 
is not defective in her triple Order, 
having (like Art) her Forms previous, 
her Concomitant, and her Subse- 
quent (/). 

That 



( 1 ) Simpliciuf, in his commentary upon the Predica- 
ments, calls the firj} Order of thefe intciligble Forms, 
Ta vfa r«f ft,Si^t!a^ theft previous U Participation) 
and at other times, i? ffupu^iVii ****rtfft&Hfi*tfc*n4mi 
Unherfality or Samentfsi the ficsnd Order he calls ta 
iv |itfSt£i*, thoft which fxiji in Participation^ that Is, 
thofe merged in Matter; and at other times* he calls 
them » xotTaT£T»^tirtj Jtowo nj?» tht fuborditiatt Univtr- 
fality or Samtnefi \ laflljr, of the #/-*></ OrJer he fays, 

that 
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&.IV* That /A* Previous may be Jufify ft 
■ ■•"■'called is plain, becanib they are effatfutOf 

Pritt 



that they have no indep e n de nt oriflence of their 1 
hut tha t y « «V «ptA*trfc mrra r«Tjf iyfttr{g«ic Ir- 
»wW. *«•* 1 «nr« vnpinp*, «* ourfehes atflratibng 
them in mtr turn Imaginations, haveghenthem tjfieebmo 
Jlraclion an txifUnct as ef themfdms* Stntp. in FnedhV 
p. 17. In another place he lays, in a language fqaa** 
what myfterioat, yet ffitf comfbrmabk to the fins* 
do&rine — Mtwn 2* Tf rr1»» ***?■* to minV, - t» jnlt 
ffn^iifMfOf tmi aaf auv«9 >£ «mtt tk ft «vr«Tc an* 

MT*T0fi, XftTK T1V fftMW ««UT» $Vr<*» Mflf )£ Tftf JfcfK 

(po^lrnroc xovra riw wokuuan wpXnfy n itvnaan Jt if 
re x«ivo\, t« awo xoin atrU roTt Jtatpifiuf tslswm fV- 
JrfofAtvov, x) f»wra^o» «uto*{— rg nrtv (ft, to l» *K»tf 

nptTtfctiq iiotwtati i£ dtyaifiirtuc uptrapoor, vrf£**> 
ywlf or— Perhaps therefore we nutft admit a TRIPLE 
Order of what is Universal and Trtk 
Same ; fArt ofthefirji Order* tranfeendent andfmfertmr 
to Particulars, which thro* its uniform nature is the amfit 
ef that Samenefi exifiing in them* as thro* its wadtifirm 
pre -conception it is the caufe of their Diverfitj—tbat of 
ihefuond Order, what is infuftdfrom the frft wrivtrJU 
Caufe into the various Species of Beings, and which hat its 
exijleme in thofe fever al Species — that of the third Order 9 
what fubfifis by abftraclion in our own VnderJianSngSy 
being offubfequent origin to the other two. Ibid. p. 21. 

Ta 
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prior to all things elfe, The whole visi-chJV* 
ble World exhibits nothing more, than' 

fo 



To SimpUdui we ftiall add the two following Quota- 
tions from Ammenius and Nicephorm BUmmidti 3 which 
we have ventured to tranferibe, without regard to their 
uncommon length, as they fo fully eftablifh the Doc- 
trine here advanced, and the woiks of thefe Amhoi j 
are not eafy to be procured, 

*^X**> *^X t} ^^* *& **gi'» wo A A* iffaf atxi^iv** e it 
JoxL'Ai©' fl-q>f«^l^iTW ra* xugSf ir&tlxt* vrtgw $i 
**S linxQw *) Jhawajtw©* t» st^/at, fcr*n«r*f Sri 
W?l* i£ »«'( «'ff^ t k7utt^ju, *7 ®*» t^rut wap* «Vw to 
ixIuVfttp* T>1 J**M»«. *H TfllVjV ^^fcj,)? 13 (V tw J*x- 

tuXiV AiyiTai II P O T a N nOAAflN i im i ,' *' £ 
■» tok xnf»«ic» EN Tori nOAAOIS* n & i, 
tJ iimvU t* *7rojuotJ*/*sv(r» Efll TOIS nOAAOlST, 
xj Jfr^c^fvi)>. Tuto is* um.V&i} hJ trl twv yfuw* xj 
uJuu' o yap AfljuuK^ef, TZtn£* wjekt*, r^fi r*i* 
tajTW TJt BTjttfTUJV w&gotht , yfA&T&' aws TS'Oltti* Al^p WTO/ 
*X" T * l ^ 6? w*f' Uwm t* (ZtflijJffWj TTffif o aPecZv t 

Ah/aih^o* J'tifMWfyir, n tiAu; t« uir but* />5 ( uh*£- 
y» t cMY*, fl *V i*<?Wi% 'AXX* [( jtAif /mi Ef&f, «x a* 

fuAAu 
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Ch.lV. (o many faffing Pi&ures of thefc immutable 
' Archetypes. Nay thro' thefe it attains eve* 

-a 



pcAAu nr%\iv»\ i yotf, «V * <pfoit t aAoyop 3ov*/au 

WOIM* (©OfV xj W»l« 1) (^vVlf, MX IpirflMWtf* >T«n-' 

x«$ t£ j/<^w/A«a) *E» Jf ti x«0' t £tv AoJ^x^v veifi^ 
wJ«T¥ voLurus ro yiyvtjwo* vx* aurx. *E» to»*ii» pf 

' X"f ov > * xaT * *»^«' rOT » • ®w* ww«» oTJi to «r r 
aurv ytyvoptW it St %tiiv xsroili, avrodi SnXot, ttf 
fav h ru AvfAixpyu rot ?*oV *Eft St to TiJoj i» tx- 
AtyuK^pw, toff w tw <Jax7uAi» ruVoc* x) Aaymw 
TxVoToT»*f nPO TflN nOAAIlN, xjx«e<«^ 
1% uAuf. *Eri ft to s liJof tx avdoumt x) cv Toft *«•* 
fxftf-ov oj^wVoir, Jf t« lv toiY xi^oJV ix7mrtofA«r«* j£ 
Antral t« toi»ut* EN TO IS IIOAAOIS ?i»*f* 
xj dxupra t?j u*Auff. ®tat<rct(M.tvot St T«ff xetroi prjwf 
avOfuVtff, on WvTif to auro infoff t3 x'vOfxVv i^veriv^ 

(«? £7T» T» UrffOU EA0c'vT0f, xj 3-f«0-«jUlEVJf T* X1\PtOt) 

avtfA&fccifAtQot otvro h t*? Sixvoix* xj Ar^crxi tstv- 
Eni TOII nOAAoil, ifyouv jarr* r« tstoAA*, 
xj ur'fOQciVff. Intelligatur annulus, qui alicujus, »/-. 
^0/* Achillisy imagintm injculptam habcat : mult* infuper 
cent fmt+ et ab annulo imprimantur : vtn'iat di'mdi quif* 
piam, videatque ceras omnes unius annull imprtfiknt fore- 
men as , annulique imprejjuntm in mente contineat : figillum 
annulo infeuiptum, ante mult a dicetur ; in eerulis 
impreffum, in mult is: quod vero in illius, qui Wo vt- 
ntrat intelligentia renvn/etit, post multa, // /«/?/- 

rius 
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i Semblance of Immortality, and con-Ch.IV. 

linucs 1 



rius gin i turn dicetur. Idem in generihut et fi*mi\ ittfeUf* 
gmdum eenfes : etenim ille Optimus procnator mundi Deut t 
omnium return format , atque exempta habet apud ft; ntft 
hominem efficere ve/it t in hminis fit warn, ptam babtt^ 
inttteatur, et ad iHiut exemplttm catersr facial omnet. At 
ft quis rejjiUritt dicatque r tram fir mas apud Cteatsrem 
non effe 1 quafo ut dUigtnter atUndai : OpifeXy qua fitcit t 
vtl £&gfifffcit f vil ignorat : fed iV, qui nefciet^ nunquam 
quicquam facie t : quit enim id facet e aggreditur^ quud fa- 
tere ignorat ? Ncqui enim faculiate quudam rationh ex- 
perti aliquid aget^ prwt agit natura (tx quo confc:tur f 
ut natura etiam agat, etfi qua faciaty nsn advertat:J Si 
veto rat tone quadam aiiqutd fatity quedcunqut ah et fat. 
turn eft omnim cognovit. Si igttttr Deus mn pejore ra* 
tione t quam homo t fadt qutd % qua fecit csgnavit : ft eeg- 
novit qua fecit % in ipfo rerum format effe ptrfpicuum tft. 
Forma autem in op if a fitnt perinde tic in anmtlc JtgUhtm$ 
hacque forma ANTE MULT A, et avulfa a materia 
tur. At qui btmhtis ffecies in unoquequc he mine •/?, quern, 
admedum etiam jig's Ud in cerisi et IN MULTls, nee avulfa 
a materia d'sdtur. At cum ftnguhi famines animo cenfpi- 
eimus t et tamltm U maqMque firmam atqur fgfejgm vide- 
mut, ilia effigies in merit e mflra inftdem PoiT MULT A, 
et psjhrius genha dLctur : veluti in itlo qmque &aiamus f 
qui multaftgith in cera uno et ttdtm annuh imprejfe 
fpexerat* Amtmn. in Prophyr, IntrodutL p. 29, fa. 
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Ch.IV. tinucs throughout ages to be specifi- 



cally 



Aiyovlai Si t» ym »£ t« iio*»i IIPO TX2N 
nOAAftN, EN TOIX IIOAAOIZ, Eni 
TOI2 nOAAOIZ* oTov iwo«V0w ti ff^g*^»f^giOP, 
'X ' ^ **7 u 'fl"W/** to TV%ot, I £ v xnf/a -croXXa /arret- 
X«6«tw tk ix/tww ( uaT(^», x«i' tij uV «t|/« a^a^ero* 
t«ut«, /t*r) ztqoxoitiJuv piS* oA«ff to rpfayipifiov* 3 *#- 
f«xwy $ t« t'p oTf to lx7uVwf*a, x£ iwipj'orasr org 
vatvla tv avrv prrc^vriv reWw/xaT^*, x) t« Jexmr- 
T» xroAAa tw Aoj/w a-uvafyoiVay «V «»> «X* TW T * T0 **• 

T« eWvOMMl. To JXfP XV 0*<Pf *^ipff»0P TUWUflOl Aeyt- 

t«i nPO TUN nOAAHN' to' o* ip To?? xu^oic, 
EN TOII nOAAOII' to £ Jg <xut«» xara- 
Au(p0tp, x} x«t* iiivoiotv duXuq uV«r«Pj EIII TO IS 
IIOAAOIS. "Outw? kp x) t« ytwi x) t» ("J* 
nPO TI2N nOAAIlN jt*tv f«'<r»p tv tw A»f**»£- 

^W, X»TflS THf CTOITJTtXKf AoJ^f ' IP TW 0£W ^*|J 0* X- 

novoiot Koyoi tup ovtuv Ivixiug zs-foyi^ipj'xaa-i, xafi* *j 
Ao^bc o uTrt^Vi^* Ta ovl* waVIa xj Wfowfiot x£ 
%r»£*yoiytv % y^fpjxtvai os Atj*p7«» t« yam xj t«* 
ao*w EN TOI2 IIOAAOI2, <&o't» e'p toIV x*t* 
|^£f©* avBfWTrois: to tv avS^em news «r»> x, toic 
x«t» i*.ig(& iWotf to t*i r?nr« ««J^** h at»0£wVoif <Ji> 
x) iVttoj? , x) to?? aXAoif £Jo»? to yfi^ luf iVxtroti 

TUV T018TWP JlVftJV, C7Tf£ £Jt TO £uOV* XOtP T0~f £wOt£ 
O/AK X> TO?? £wo(j&UTOi? TO X«0O?UXWTt£OP ^<fV©*» TO 

«itr6nT»X9P, lJeT*^iT«»" (ryv^Gsmrwp Jc xj t«p (purwp, 
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cally one, amid thofe infinite parti- Ch.IV. 

cular 



$fW£irr*i to t^M^ov* tl il <nJ» mTf ifi^xpit ifliXw 

T»f tmfXQWtTv xj Tft »\ptP^flt, TO ffZfASt ffCfAWBlV X«* 
Te\J/fT«r 0-«K^*pifffWK it TOlif tlfUJAEVOIf TfeW ohr&)f*.dTU/¥ 
JfflWl 1 , TO -BX^WTflV ^(¥0* <P*V(lTgJ xj ^£V»Kur.,x1e»* xj 

»Tupfe EN TOII nOAAOIS 3pfr*n r«J tVn 

x) t* jc«t). KaraXaSijV yi tij ix ruv X2T« f*ie1&* <*;- 

OfwVuV T*\ «\lT«* (puV*l>, TflV ftfflo&flrOTUT*, IK Ji TW¥ 

xar* fAtg& 9Wwm dvrnv Tfl iVttoVtjth, xj stu too 
xaGoAit av9pairou, xj to\ xaGoAtr (Wo* turikd^Vac* xj 
to x«fi«Atf £«o» ix t<Uv xaStx*fa tw ?Jya ffuvayotyw*' 
x) to **&©'** owOnmoV* x) to xaflo'A* ip4' t! Jt* J '» *J 
to x*9*A* <tw/a*, xj tij* x«9oA*xwt*td» &/*•» i^ 
awxvTW ffuXX&ytvdftn^*, o tcimt®* £* t*j («vt* J*«- 
vci'* t* y&in xj t* ilfjij auAuf UTFifTttri* EJII 
TO IS IIOAAOIS, rvrlrii /ait* t* waa- 
Aa x^ uj'iOGj'isaf. Genera vers it Species dicuntur 
tj/i ANTE MULTA, IN MUtTIS, TOST 
Multa. Ut put a , inteUigatur fipttum, qnamiibet fgu~ 
ram haltm, est quo multa ceta tjttfdem figure ftni parti* 
cipes t tt iff medium aliquh has prefer at '» nequayuam pr*t- 
vifo ftgiih* Cum autem v'tdiffet tat ceras in quibusfigura 
exprimitur, et ammadvtrtijftt omnts eandem figuram par- 
impart^ tt qum videbantur multa,, rati one in unum cofgif* 
fet t hoc in menu teneat, Nanpe figillum didtnr effc f petit s 
ANTE MULT A; Ufa Vim in «Tf*i 1*K MULT IS; aum 
vera ab its defumitu*\ et in mtnti imMUttiriffliiir fwbji 
Post MULTA, Sic tgitur et G intra et Species ANTE 
multa in Creator t ftmt y fecundum rationti tjfuitnttt. 




CC 2 



In 
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Ch.IV. tinues throughout ages to be specifi- 



cally 



Aiyovlai $i roi ym x) rot tt&n IIPO TX2N 
IIOAAftN, EN TOI2 IIOAAOI2, Eni 
TOI2 nOAAOIS* oTow iwioMu t» cpgayiriigio*, 
rj^ov x) ixlvrruftot to tu^ov, l£ » xti^/a -sroXXa ftrra- 
AaCtVw T* txItTrwjuaT^, x<*/ tij ut' ot]/iv ajxx^rrci 
t«ut«, /t*is zrgoxoiTiSuv (in? ©A«? to r<Pf ayipif io»° *«*- 
£«xcof Js t« cv oTf to tx1a7r«f*« f x) IflrirnVar 0T| 
w«\7« t« *ut» (Atrixjttiv ot7u7rw/*«T©*, x> toj Joxot- 
t* woAAa tw Aoj/w o-u»a0£oiV«c iiy «, l^trw wo xa- 
t« iidvoutv. To ph Zv rtyxyirrifiw runup* \syt- 
roct IIPO TftN nOAAftN* to J' sv to?? xugi'oif, 
EN TOIS nOAAOIE' to n & ig aVww x«t»- 
An^Ocv, x) xovra foaimorj cli\us uirorctity ElII TOI2 
IIO A A 01 S. "OuT«f Zv xj t« yivu xj t* iiife 
IIPO TUN IlOAAXiN jt*w f.Viv it tw A»>fxn»£- 

yw, X«T« THf WO»»|T»XKf Xo'j^j* (P TW Stu yoip ©» *- 
ffiowotot "Koyoi tuv ovrcov maiw; tbt^ ou(pEr»ixa<ri, xaG' *j 
Ao'j*? o uirffis'a-i^' t« ovl* ZD-a'*?a x) zs-fOttfia-c x£ 
•cs-txfi'ya.'ytv* y^tpjxt'va* oe Aty«*7«» to? j/w»i x) to*. 
ufa EN TOI2 nOAAOIS, Jio't* l» toI* x*t* 
l*itf& a\GfwVo»sr to t* ctvfyumt ifoVf in, Xj} to?? 

X«TflC (Atf©* iWot? TO* T8 TtHT* |To*© j * Jl> dvfytOIFOlf 0^ 9 

x) iVttoi?, x) toiV aXAo<f £wok to v ^iv^» sufiVxcraci 

TWV T0I8TWV *J0Wil, OTTf^ £fl TO £«0V X«V TOIf ^UOtf 
0/AK xj TO?? ^WO(pUTOIf T0 N XOjSoAlXUTff OV J/fV©*, TO 
«10-9)5T»X0V, iJfTOJ^ITflU" (TyV*^0{PTCO» Si xj T«» ^UTto», 
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gally one, amid thofe infinite parti- Gh.FV, 

cular 

StUftTroti to tfA^vxpv* tl Si cuv ro7g i[A^/v%oiq tQcAu 
t« wicxoithv x) t« ayu^aj ™ '"j 1 ** <ru/*7r«v xa- 
ToxJ/iTai* (TVvtyctfAvcm it to»V i*f»i/Afltoi? twv darufAolruif 
aKTiwf, to to-^wtow ^w0* <p«vi?Tai x) ymxurulov' *£ 
St«^» EN TOIZ nOAAOIS u<p«pixt t« ?iAi 
xj t« yewi. K«t«X«C4>u oV tk sx T«y xar* /*ff(§P ai* 
fyeoVwv r«v aurwv <Pu<nv, t»\ dvfywrroTriTOc, Ik $ twv 
xara fAigfa* 'i-mrw «vtjjv rw liriroTnTcc, x) «t« to% 
xaOoAv avOpcorovi x) to\ xaflo'A* fjnroir lirtvoiiVac' Xj 
ro x xaOoAv £«o» ex twv xaSwear* tw Ao'yw o-uva^aywv* 
xj to n xaOo'Ax atVGfinxoV, x) to xoOo'a* I/mJ/u^ov, xj 
to x*0o'a» <ru[A*, x) rriv xaOoAiXwraeruv wiea i% 
cheoUrw o*uAAoyio~af*w© , % o tojkt^* iv rn cavTv Jia- 
»oi» t« j/ivu x) rat (71)} auA«f uVipia'fv En I 
TO 1 2 IIOAAOIZ, rvTin, ^tera t* woA- 
A* xj unfoytvwf. G'wra wre */ ty/«« dicuntur 
tfft ANTE MUITA, IN MULTIS, POST 
MULT A. Utputa> intelligaturjigillum, quamlibet figu- 
ram habens, ex quo multa cera tjufdem fgurafint parti- 
cipes, et in medium aliquis has proferat, nequaquam pram 
vifo figillo. Cum autem vidi/Jet eas ceras in quibusfigura 
exprimitur, et animadvertijfet omnes eandem figuram par- 
tieipare, et qua videbantur multa, ratione in unum coegif- 
fety hoc in mente teneat. Nempejigillum dicitur ejje [pedes 
ANTE multa; ilia vero in ceris, in multis ; qua 
Vero ab Us defumitur, et in mente immaterialiter fubftjlity 
POST MULTA. Sic igitur et Genera et Species ANTE 
MULTA in Creator e font, fecundum ratione s efficientes, 
C c 2 . In 
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Ch.IV.cular changes* that befal it every mo* 

L ^ rniJ ment (&). 

Mat 

>• ■ t " " ■ 

In Deo enim rerum effeclrices rationes una et ftmpliciter 
prm-exiftunt \fecundum quas rationes ille fupra-fubflantia** 
Us omnes res et pradejlinavit et produxit* Exiflere autem 
dkuntur Genera et Species in multis, qumiam in Jin- 
gulis hominibus hominis Species, et in jingulis equis equi 
Species ejl. In hominibus a que ac in equis et aliis ami. 
malibus Genus invenhur barum fpecierum, quod eft ani- 
mal. In animalibus etiam una cum Zoophytis magis um* 
verfale Genus, nempe fenfitivum exquiritur. jfdditis vers 
plantis, fpeclatur Genus animatum. Si verb una cum ani- 
matis quifquam velit perfcrutari etiam inanimata, totmn 
Corpus perfpidet. Cum autem entia incorporea conjwtBm 
fuerint its modo tra£tatis, apparebit primum et generaUJfi- 
mum Genus. Atque ita quidem IN MULTIS fubjiftunt 
Genera et Species. Comprehendens vero quifquam ex Jim- 
gulis hominibus naturam ipfam humanam, et ex jingulis 
equis ipjam equinam, atque ita univerfalem hominem et 
univerfaUm equum coufiderans, et univer fait animal ex fm- 
gu/is ratione colligens, et universale fenfitivum, et univer- 
fale animatum, et univerfale corpus, et maxim} univerfale 
ens ex omnibus colligens, hie, inquam, infua mente Genera 
et Species immaterialiter ctnflituit EIII TO 1 2 IIOA- 
AOIS, hoc ejl, post mult A, et pofterius genita. 
Niceph. Blem. Log. Epit. p.. 62. Vid. etiam Akin, 
in Platonic. Philofoph. Introduft. C. IX. X. 

(&) The following elegant Lines of Virgil 'are worth 
attending to, tho' applied to no higher a fubjeft than 
Bees. 

1 Erg9 
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May we be allowed then to credit thofe Ch.TV, 
Speculative Men, who tell us, ** k is in* 

" tkefi 









Ergo ipfas quamvh angufii terminus avi 
Exapiat : (rnoue enim plus feptima dudtur atas) 
At Genus immortaie manf.t G,1V, 

The fame Immortality! that is, the Immortality of the 
Kind y may be fcen in all petijhabie fubftances, whether 
animal or inanimate \ for tho* Individuals perijh* the 
fever al Kindt jhll remain, An d hen cc, i t we ta ke T I M e , 
as denoting thefyjiem of things temporary y we may col- 
left the meaning of that paflage in the Timaus t where 

the PhUofopher describes Time to be ftmnr^> 

aiwv(^ iv IA hxt atfiQjut» Ixtrav biumou uxof*. Mttr- 
nitatis in uno ptrmanmtis lmaginm qvtwdam, ccrtis nu* 
merorum artkulii progrtdicnttm* Plat. V. HI, p. 37. 
Edit, Serran. 

We have fubjoincd the following cviraft from Boe- 
tbiusi to ferve as a commentary on this deferiptton of 
Time* — jEternitas ighur efl x interminabu'h vita 
totafimul et perfeela psjftjfto, Quod ex eollathna tempore- 
Hum tfarips liquet. Nam quidqmd vivit in tempore, 
id prof em a prater it is in future procedit : mhilque ejl in 
tempore ha eonf*itutum f quod mum vita fuafpat htm pa. 
riter pejfit empUeli ; fed crajhnum qn'tdem mnAum appie- 
htndity htfletnum veto jam perdidit. In bedierna quoque 
vita non amplius vfotiit, quant in ilk rmbilt tranfuot toque 
C c 3 mo* 
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•Ch.IV.be the deftined medium, to awaken the 
' dormant Energies of Af aris Understanding, 
yet are thofe Energies themfelves no more 
contained in Senfe, than the Explofion of 
a Cannon, in the Spark which gave it 
fire (/). 

In 



(I) The following Note is taken from a Manufcript 
Commentary of the Platonic Olympiodorus, (quoted be- 
fore p. 37 1 ) upon the Phado of Plato j which tho* per- 
haps fome may objeft to from inclining to theDo&rine 
of Platonic Reminifcence, yet it certainly gives a better 
account how far the Senfes affift in the acquisition of 
Science, than we can find given by vulgar Philofophers. 

Oijiivort ystp rot %ttp<a xj ftvrtpx *f^*» fl dirloti 
lw\ ruv xptirlovuv ii 0*1 fo? x) rout e)oeuxA»o»f ifayvr 
rffl-t tsm'tarOar x) ccp^v iiiriTv rw ataQnciv rJjf iirtr4- 

f*»If, Ajfo/AfW 66UT11V olfX™ *X *** t»M|T«XI|», aAA* us 

*f i9»<jWai> r%v y(At\if>etv $\ij(iiv tU ava/Avijinv ruv xafio- 
Xtf— x«t« rdvltw ii tw «v»oiav ti^rat x) to i» Ti« 
f**tw, on J*' ov}/ew5 x) axoJjf to T>jf (^jAwo^/af iVo- 

f KT^UlS* ^£V0», J'lo'rt SX TW* <M0-9l)TtoV. tt'ff olvdfAVWiP 

dQwupiflx. Tbofe things, winch are inferior and fe- 
eondary, are by no means the Principles cr Caufes of the 
more excellent \ and tho* we admit the common interpreta- 
tions, and allow Sense to be a Principle of SciEN.cz, 
we mujl however call it a Principle , not as if it was the 

efficient 
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In (Hon all Minds, that arc, are Si-ChJV* 
milar and Congenial; and ib loo arc' 

their 



efficient Caufe, but m it roufts our Sou! to the RtcolUilien 
if general idem — Aa or ding to the feme way of thinking 
is it /aid in the Timaus, that through the Sight end Hear" 
fag we acquire to aurfttvts PUhfophyy becaufe we pafi 
from Objafi of Sense to Reminiscence or Re- 
collection. 



And 



iti 




another pafTage he obfems — I 

f^Bff* Ag)-*?, if *9^e/*im we -rat <**g-0*tui Avaptp- 
p*VxfT&» uv hfoif tyst* XoyuV) xj tvtv( ETfloCatAAfrai. 
For in at much as the SoOL, by containing the Printi* 

ftles of all BliugH V a f 9rt *f OMNIFORM REPRE- 
SENTATION or Exemplar; when it is rouzed by 
otyUU of Sittfit it recoUtils thefe Principles, which it 
contains zci thirty and brings them forth* 

Georgius Gemijlus 7 otherwife called Pktbo, writes 
upon the fame fubjeel in the following manner. Tj?» 

firipijunv t« « To7e dtvQmote. \cy*e y axf&rtgw otvrxe 

I^0V7#? J*) TfXltfTffOV IV i*VT? t%IW, !| tv ToTf aurGlJIoiV 

fXjSffi* To *v TiAiJrretv tSVo xj xxpi&rfoQV ejc a* 
*«■ & t«v actrtnruv *%nu x*iv 4' y X^"» °V f ^ ^f** '" * u ~ 
reft . Ou J* «u jwfopif *AAg0* sv »vTi)ii f£ ayTtff As* 
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Ch.IV. their Ideas, or intelligible Forms. Were 
' it other wife, there could be no intercourfe 

he t ween 



»o«r<r9at* * Si yap wt^mhat rriv 4 /U PC 1 ^ w piJ«f**5 *»» t# 
&otw>t7<rQoti' raff y«p 4 ,(U ^'**f T *>" &£«• ap^l p* o»twv 
«Xa* jfirruv pv* aAAwv $ x*t' aAA&v Tmai eru»0«rfig 

$Tf£ftf rivof <j>wri«? woAA» it* xffiVJovo's ti x) tiAi mti- 

f«f dfynXtl* T*f ^"X? T0> TtAlttTlfO* TltTO TW IV TOIf 

aiafaroTs Xo?m. Thofe who fuppofe Ideal Forms, 
fay that the Soul, when Jhe afjumes, for the purpofes of 
Science, thofe Proportions, which exifl in fenftbk obje£ls % 
poffeffes them with afuperior accuracy and perfection, than 
that to which they attain in thofe fenfible objecls. Now 
this fuperior Perfeclion or Accuracy the Soul cannot have 
from fenfible objecls, as it is in faff not in them ; nor yet 
can Jhe conceive it herftlf as from herfelf, without its 
having exigence any where elfe. For the Soul is mat 
formed fo as to conceive that, which has exiftena no where, 
fence even fuch opinions, as are falfe, are ail of them com- 
pofitions irregularly formed, not of mere N on- Beings, hut 
of various real Beings, one with another. It remains 
therefore that this Perfection, which is fuperior to the 
Proportions cxifling in fenfible objecls, muft defend to the 
Soul from some other Nature, which is by 

MANY DEGREES MORE EXCELLENT AMD PER. 

fect. Pleth. de ArifloteL ct Platonic. Philofoph. 
Diff. Edit. Paris i $±1. 

The AOTOI or Proportions, of which Ge- 
miftus here fpeaks, mean not only thofe relative Pro- 
portions 
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between Man and Man, or (what is more Ch. IV* 
important) between Man and God. 

For 



portions of Equality and Inequality, which exift in Quan- 
tity, (fuch as double, fefquialtcr, &€.) but in a larger 
fenfe, they may be extended to mathematical Lines, 
Angles, Figures, &c. of all which Aoyoi or Proportions^ 
tho' we poflefs in the Mind the moil clear and precife 
Ideas, yet it may be juftly questioned, whether any one 
of them ever exifted in the JenfibU World. 

To thefe two Authors we may add Boethius, who, 
after having enumerated many acts of the Mind or 
Intellect, wholly diftinft from Scnfation,znd ind«- 
pendent of it, at length concludes, 

Hac eft efficient magis 
Longe caujfa pottntior, 
2$uam qua materia modo 
Imprejfas patitur notas. 
Pracedit tamen excitant, 
Ac vires animi movens, 
Vivo in corpore pajjio. 
Cum vel lux oculosferits 
Vel vox auribus inftrepit ; 
Turn mentis vigor excitus, 

QUAS INTUS SPECIES TENET, 

Ad mot us fmileis vocans, 
Notts applicat exteris, 
iNTRORSUMqUE RECONDITIS 
Form is mi feet imagines* 

Dc Confolat. Phiiofoph. L. V. 
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Ch.IV. For what is Converfation between M*to 
'and Man? — It is a mutual intercourfe of 
Speaking and Hearing. — To the Speaker, 
it is to teach ; to the Hearer, it is to learn.— 
To the Speaker, it is to defcend from Ideas 
to Words \ to the Hearer, it is to afceni 
from Words to Ideas. — If the Hearer, in 
this afcent, can arrive at no Ideas, then is 
hefaid not to underfiand ; if he afcend to 
Ideas difiimilar and heterogeneous, then is 
he faid to tmfunderjland. — What then is 
requifite, that he may be faid to underfiand? 
— That he mould afcend to certain Ideas, 
treafured up within him/elf, correfpondent 
and fimilar to thofe within the Speaker. 
The fame may be faid of a Writer and a 
Reader i as when any one reads to day or to 
morrow, or here or in Italy, what Euclid 
wrote in Greece two thoufand years ago. 

Now is it not marvelous, there mould 
htfo exacl an LUnity of our Ideas, if they 

were 
6 
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were only generated from fenjible Objedts, Ch.IV. 
infinite in number, ever changing, diftant* 
in Time, diftant in Place, and no one 
Particular the fame with any other ? 

Again, do we allow it poffible for God 
to fignify his will to Men ; or for Men to 
fignify their wants to God ?— In both thefe 
cafes there muft be an Idenity of Ideas, or 
elfe nothing is done either one way or the 
other. Whence then do thefe common 
• Identic Ideas come ? — Thofe of Men, 
it feems, come all from Senfation. And 
whence come God's Ideas f — Not furely 
from Senfation too; for this we can hardly, 
venture to affirm, without giving to Body 
that notable Precedence of being prior to the 
Intellection of even God himfelf — Let them 
then be original', let them be connate, and 
ejfentialto the divine Mind. — If this be true, 
is it not a fortunate Event, that Ideas of 
corporeal rife, and others of mental, (things 
derivedfromfubjeftsfo totally dijlinft J Jhould 
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Ch.lV. Jo happily co-incide in the fame wonderful 
* Identity* 

Had we not better reafon thus upon fo 
abftrufe a Subject? — Either all Minds 
have their Ideas derived} or all have them 
original; or Jbme have them original, and 
fome derived. If all Minds have them de- • 
rived, they muft be derived from fome* 
thing, which is itfelf not Mind, and that 
we fall infcnfibly inte a kind of Atheifm. 
If all have them original, then are all 
Minds divine, an Hypothetic by far more 
plaufible than the former. But if this 
be not admitted, than muft one Mind (at 
leaft) have original Ideas, and the reft 
have them derived. Now fuppofing this 
laft, whence are thofe Minds, whofe Ideas 
are derived, moft likely to derive them ? 
—-From Mind, or from Body ?— From 
Mind, a thing homogeneous} or from 
Body, a thing heterogeneous . ? From 
Mind, fuch as (from the Hypothefis) has 

original 
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original Ideas % or from Body, which we Ch.IV, 
cannot difcover to have any Ideas at all ? (/) 
< — An Examination of this kind, puriued 
with accuracy and temper, is the mod 
probable method of folving thefe doubts. 
It is thus we (hall be enabled with more 
afiuranee to decide, whether we are to 
admit the Doctrine of the Epicurean 
Poet, 

Cor pore A natura animum conjlare* 
animamque ; 

or truft the Mantuan Bard, when he fing* 
in divine numbers, 

Igneus eft off is vigor, et cjelestisoricq 
Seminihuu 

But 



(I) NOTN Si uSt» IflMA ymZ,' Tzm J>stp ** 
t* ANOHTA NOTN ?t\>vwoi - t N$ Body pro- 
ducts Mind: fir bow jbould Things devoid, of 
M I K d produce M J K D I Sallujl d$ Diss * t MunJo t c> 8. 

D d 
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Ch.IV. But it is now time, to quit thefe Specu- 
lations. Thofe, who would trace them 
farther, and have leifure for fuch ftudies, 
may perhaps find themfelves led into re- 
gions of Contemplation, affording them 
profpects both interefting and pleafant. 
We have at prefent faid as much as was 
requifite to our Subjedt, and {hall there- 
fore pafs from hence to our concluding 
chapter. 



CHAP. 




Subordination of Intelligence — Difference 
of Ideas, both in particular Men, and in 
whole Nations — Different Genius of dif- 
ferent Languages ~ Characler of the 
EngHfli, the Oriental, the Latin, and 
the Greek Languages— "Superlative Ex- 
cellence of the Lajl — Conciujien, 

Original Truth [a) t having thech. V* 
mod intimate connexion with the* 
fupreme Intelligence, may be fa id (as it were) 

to 



(o) Thofe Philofophers, whofe Ideas of Bang and 
Kn&whgt are derived from Bady and Senfntion^ have 2 
fliort method to explain the nature of Truth. It is 
afocliiious thing, made by every man for himfelf; 
which comes and goes, juft as it is remembered and for- 
got i which in the order of things makes its appearance 
the iaji of any, being not only fubfequcnt toji nfihh Ob- 
jects, but even to our Senfultsm of ihem, According 
to this Hype thefis, there are many Truths, which have 
been, and are no longer \ others, that will be, and have 



D«i % 



not 
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Ch. V. to fhine with unchangeable fplendor, en* 
lightening throughout the Univerfe every 
poffible Subject, by nature fufceptible of 
its benign influence. Pafllons and other 
obftaclcs may prevent indeed its efficacy, 
as clouds and vapours may obfcure the 
Sun ; but it felf neither admits Diminu- 
tion* nor Change, becaufe the Darknefs re- 
flects only particular Percipients. Among 
theje therefore we muft look for ignorance 

and 



not been yet ; and multitudes, that poffibly may never 
cxift at all. 

But there are other Reafoners, who muft furely have 
had very different notions j thofe I mean, who repre- 
fent Truth not as the laft, but the firji of Beings j 
who call it immutable, eternal, omniprefent ; Attributes, 
that all indicate fomething more than human. To 
thefe it muft appear fomewhat ftrange, how men 
fhould imagine, that a crude account of the method 
how they perceive Truth, was to pafs for an account of 
Truth it/ei/i as if to defcribe the road to London, could 
be called a Defcription of that Metropolis. 

For my own part, when I read the detail about Sen- 
fation and Reflection, and am taught the procefs at 
large how my Ideas are all generated, I fecm to view 

I the 
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and errour, and for that Subordination efCh* V t 
Intelligence^ which Is their natural confe- 1 
quencc. 

We have daily experience in the Works 
of Art, that a partial Knonvkge will fuf- 
fice for Contemplation, tho* we know not 
enough, to profefs ourfelves Artifls* Much 
more is this true, with refpeft to Na- 
ture i and well for mankind ig it found 
D d 3 to 



the human Soul in the light of a Crucible, where Truths 
are produced by a kind of logical Chemiftry, They 

may confift (for aught we know) of natural materials, 
but arc as much creatures of our awn s as a Bolus or 
Elixir. 

If Milttm by his Urania intended to reprefent 
Truth, he certainly referred her to a much more an* 
tient, as well as a Jar more noble origin. 

— Hc&tfnly bsrn / 
Before the hills apptar'd, or fountains fvw'd, 
Thou with eternal fF<fdsm didji tmverfe^ 
IVijdom thy Siftr > and with her didji play 
In pre feme of tU almighty Father , pleafd 
With thy celt/Hal Song. P. L. VII. 

Sec Prwerte VIII. 22, &rc. Jertmkh X« 10. 
Marc. Antmin. IX. j. 
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Ch. V.*° b e true » e ^ c never could we attain any 
1 natural Knowlege at all. For if the con", 
fiituthe Proportions of a Clock are fo fub<- 
tle, that few conceive them truly, but the 
Artift himfelf ; what mall we fay to thofe 
feminal Proportions, which make the ef- 
fence and character of every natural Sub' 
jecl ? — Partial views, the Imperfections of 
Senfe ; Inattention, Idlenefs, the turbu- 
lence of Paflionsj Education, local Senti- 
ments, Opinions, and Belief, confpire in 
many inftances to furnifti us with Ideas, 
fome too general, fome too partial, and 
(what is worfe than all this) with many 
that are erroneous, and contrary to Truth. 
Thefe it behoves us to correct as far as 
poflible, by cool fufpence and candid ex- 
amination. 



And thus by a connection perhaps lit- 
tle cxpeded, the Caufe of Letters, and 

that 
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that of Virtue appear to co-mcide, itCh. V. 
being the bufinefs of both tv examine our K 
Ideas, and to amend them by the Standard 
of Nature and of Truth {b). 

In this important Work, we (hall be 
led to obferve, how Nations, like fingle 
Men, have their peculiar Ideas j how thefe 
peculiar Ideas become the Genius of 
their Language, iince the Sy mho I mud 
of courfe correfpond to its Archetype (c) ; 
D d 4 how 



(£) How ufeful to Ethic Science, and indeed to 
Knowlege in general, a Grammatical Dis- 
quisition into the Etymology and Mtaning of Words 
was efteemed by the chief and ableft Philosophers, may 
be feen by confulting Pinto in his Cmtylus ; Xeneph, 
Mtm. IV. 5. 6. Jrrian. Epi&.l. 1 7, II, 10. Mart* 
Anton. III. 11. V. 8. X. 8. 

(c) H0OT£ XAPAKTHP m t &fym 
A0TO2. Stob. Capiuntur Signa baud Uvia % ftd $b- 
firvatu digna (qusd fortajfe quifptam nm putarirj de in* 
gtnVtt tt moribtts populorumtt nathnum tx tingmt ipforum. 
Bacon, de Augm. Scient. VI. 1. Vid. etiam £%tun£tih 
L. XI, p. 675. Edit. Cappiren. Dkg. {#, I. p. 58. ct 
Mtnag. Com. Tuft. Difp. V. 16. 
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Ch» V. how the nvifefl Nations, having the mcfl 
and left Ideas, will confequently have the 
ftejiindmojl copious Languages % how others, 
whofe Languages are motley and com- 
pounded* and who have borrowed from 
different countrys different Arts and Prac- 
tices, difcover by Words, to whom they 
are indebted for Things* 

To illuilrate what has been faid, by a 
few examples. We Britons in our time 
have been remarkable borrowers, as our 
mt/I/iform Language may fufliciently {hew. 
Our Terms in polite Literature prove, that 
this came from Greece \ our Terms in 
Mujic and Painting* that thefe came from 
Italy > our Phrafes in Cookery and lVar $ 
that we learnt thefe from the French , and 
our Phrafes in Navigation* that we were 
taught by the Flemings and Low Dutch, 
Thefe many and very different Sources of 
our Language may be the caufe, why it is 
fo deficient in Regularity and Analogy. Yet 
we have this advantage to compenfate the 

defect 
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defect, that what we want in Elegance, we Ch. V. 
gain in Copioufnefsi in whtc|i laft refpecV 
few Languages will be found fuperior to 
our own. 






Let us pafs from ourfelvcs to the Na- 
tions of the East. The {d) Eaftern 
World, from the earlieffc days, has been at 
all times the Seat of enormous Monarchy. 
On its nativesfair Liberty never fhed its ge- 
nial influence. If at any time civil Difcord* 
arofe among them (and arife there did in- 
numerable) the conteft was never about 
the Form of their Government ; (for this 
was an object, of which the Combatants 
had no conception; ) it was all from the 
poor motive of* whojbould ! 6e theirM. aster, 

whether 



(d) A<« y£$ tg JwAouuVifOJ tnxi t« r$n 01 fin 

2v%ii>3tivwTti, F§r the Barbarians h being m^rejlavijb 
in their Manners th,m /ta Greeks, end thsfe of Afia. than 
tbofe 0/ Europe, fulmit to dtffvih Government viiihmt 
murmuring or djcsnttnt* Arid. Folk. III. 4. 
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Ch. V. whether a Cyrus or an Artaxerxet, a Ma- 

' hornet or a fyujlafha. 

Such was their Condition, and what 
was the confequence? — Their Ideas be- 
came, confonant to their fervilc State, and 
their Words became confonant to their 
fervile Ideas. The great Difti notion, for 
ever in their fight, was that of Tyrant and 
Slave -, the mod unnatural one conceiva- 
ble, and the moft fufceptible of pomp, and 
empty exaggeration. Hence they talked 
of Kings as Gods, and of themfelves, as 
the meaneft and moft abject Reptiles* 
Nothing was either great or little in mode- 
ration, but every Sentiment was heightened 
by incredible Hyperbole. Thus tho* they 
fometimes afcended into the Great and 
Magnificent (e) $ they as frequently dege- 
nerated 



(e) The tr»cft Sublime of the Eaft may be found in 
the Scriptures, of which pcih.nps the piincipal caufe is 
the intrinfic Greati.efs of the Subjects there treated ; 
the Creation of the Univcrfe, the Difpenfations of di» 
vine Providence, &c. 
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nerated into the Tumid and Bombaft. The Ch. V. 
Greeks too of AJia became infedted by their 
neighbours, who were often at times not 
only their neighbours, but their mafters ; 
and hence that Luxuriance of the Afiatic 
Stile, unknown to the chafte eloquence 
and purity of Athens. But of the Greeks we 
forbear to fpeak now, as we (hall fpeak of 
them more fully, when we have firft confi- 
dered the Nature or Genius of the Romans P 

And what fort of People may we pro- 
nounce the Romans ? — A Nation engaged 
in wars and commotions, fome foreign, 
fome domeftic, which for feven hun- 
dred years wholly engroffed their thoughts. 
Hence therefore their Language be- 
came, like their Ideas, copious in all Terms 
cxpreflive of things political, and well 
adapted to the purpofes both of Hiftory 
and popular Eloquence. —But what was 
their Philofophy ? — As a Nation, it was 
none, if we may credit their ableft Writers. 
And hence the Unfitnefs of their Language 

to 
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Ch. V. to this Subject; a defecT, which even Ci~ 

1 ccro is compelled to confefs, and more fully 

makes appear, when he writes Philofo- 

phy himfelf, from the number of terms, 

which he is obliged to invent ffj* Virgil 

feems 



(f) Sec Ck. dt Fin. I. C. r, 2, 3. III. C, i t 2, 4, 
&C. but ill particular Tuft. Difp. I, 3. where he fays, 
PhilOSOPhia j&cuii ufyue ad hone tttaftm, ntc ullum 
habuit lumen Litgrarum LatinaRuM ; atta //- 
luffranda et sxatanda mbit tji ; utjt, &c. See alfo Tufc. 
Difp. IV, 3, and v&jJ. I. 2. where il appears, that 'till 
Cicero applied himfelf to the writing of Phitefspby i 
the Remanshzd nothing of the kind in their language, 
except fomc mean performances of Am&fanim the Epi' 
mnan, and others of the fame fecT;, How far the R** 
mam were indebted to Guro for Philofophy, and with 
what induftry, as well as eloquence, he cultivated the 
Subject, may be fecn not only from the titles of thofe 
Works that are now loft, but much more from the 
many noble ones ftill fortunately preferved. 

The Epicurtan Poet Lucretius, who flourished 
nearly at the fame time, feems by his CJence to have 
over -looked the Latin writers of his own fe£l j deriv- 
ing all hit PhiMophy, as well as Gtar* 9 from Grttiem 
Sources i and, like him, acknowleging the difficulty of 
writing Phthftphy in Latin, both from the Poverty of the 
Tongue j and from the Nevtify of the Subi 

Km 
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feems to have judged the mod truly of his ch. V. 
Countrymen, when admitting their infe-' 
riority in the more elegant Arts, he con- 
cludes at lafl with his ufual majefly, 



Net me animi fallit, Graiorum ohfmra rtpertm, 
Difficile wtujirare LatInis verfibm *Jf t 
(Abulia novis rebus prefer tim qusm fit agendum^) 
Propter egestatEM JLiNGUA et kerum no- 
vita t em : 
Scd tua me vtrtus tamen, et fperata vofaptas 
Suavii dmit.i{ ia qutmvis perjerre iaberttn 
Suadet • Lucr. I. m$J, 

In the fame age, Varro, among his numcroui 
works, wrote fome in the way of Phihftphy ; as did [he 
Patriot Brutus, a Treatife wncernixg Virtue^ much 
applauded by Cicero ; but tbefe Works are now loft. 

Soon after the Writers above-mentioned came Ho- 
race, fomeof whofe Satires andEpiltles may be juflly 
ranked among the moft valuable pieces of Latin Fbilo- 
frphfi whether we confi^jer the purity of their StiJe, or 
the great Addrcfs, with which they treat die SubjecX 

After Huract) tho* with as long an interval as from 
the days of Augujlitt to thole of Nere, came the Satii ift 
Persius, the friend and difciple of the Stoic Cantutut - t 
to whofe precepts as he did honour by his virtuous Life, 
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Ch. V. Tti REGERE 1MPERI0 POPULG8, JRtf- 

mane, memento^ 
(Ha tibi erunt artes) pacifque imponere 

morem, 
ParcerefubjeSfis, et debellare fuperbos. 

From 



fo his works, tho' fmall, fhew an early proficiency in 
the Science of Morals. Of him it may be faid, that 
he is almoft the fingle difficult writer among the Latin 
Claflics, whofe meaning has fufficient merit, to make 
it worth while to labour thro* his obfeurities. 

In the fame degenerate and tyrannic period, lived alfo 
Seneca ; whofe character, both as a Man and a Wri- 
ter, is difcufled with great accuracy by the noble Au- 
thor of the Character tjUcs^ to whom we refer. 

Under a milder Dominion, that of Hadrian and the 
jfntonines, lived Aulus Gf.llius, or (as fome call 
him) Ag ELL i us, an entertaining Writer in the mis- 
cellaneous way ; well (killed in Criticifm and Antiqui- 
ty ; who tho' he can hardly be entitled to the name of 
a Pbilof9pbtr 3 yct defci ves not to \x\~s unmentioned here, 
from the curious fragments of Phiiofophy interfperied 
in his works. 

With Aulus Gellius we range Macrobius, not be- 
caufe a Contemporary, (for he is fuppofed to have lived 

under 







under Honor i its and Tbtodofius) but from his near refrm- 
blancc, in the character of a Writer. His Works* 
like the other's, are mifceilaneous ; filled with Mytho- 
logy and antient Literature, fome Fhilofophy being in- 
term i xed , H i s Com m e ma ry upo n the Somnium Sctpio- 
nis o( Cicero may be confidercd as wholly of the philo- 
fipbkal kind. 

In the fame age with Aulus G{Uius t flouriflied A pu- 
le i us of Madaura in, Africa^ a Platonic Writer, whofe 
Matter in general far exceeds his perplexed and affected 
Mtile, too conformable to the falfe Rhetoric of the Age 
when he lived. 

Of the fame Country, but of a later Age, and a 
harder Stile, was Maktiavus Capella, if indeed 
he deferve not the name rather of a Phibtogif}) than of 
a Phihjspher. 

After Capella, we may rank Chalcibius the PJa* 
ttwh t tho* both his Age, and Country, and Religion 
are doubtful. His manner of writing is rather more 
agreeable than that of the two preceding, nor docs he 
appear to be their inferior in the knowlege of Philofo- 
phy, his work being a laudable Commentary upon the 
Timaui of Plate. 



The 
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Ch. V. Commonwealths, while they maintained 
'their Liberty, were the mod heroic Con- 
federacy, that ever cxifted. They were 

the 



The laft Latin Philofophcr was Boethius, who 
was defcended from fome of the noblcft of the Rtnum 
Families, and was Conful in the beginning of the fixth 
Century. He wrote many philoibphical Works, the 
greater part in the Logical way. But his Ethic piece, On 
the Confolation ofPhibfophy, and which is partly profe, 
and partly verfe, deferves great encomiums both for the 
Matter, and for the Stile > in which laft he approaches 
the Purity of a far better age than his own, and is in 
all refpe&s preferable to thofe crabbed Africans already 
mentioned. By command of The odor ic king' of the 
tjotbsy it was the hard fate of this worthy Man to fuffcr 
death ; with whom the Latin Tongue, and the laft re- 
mains of Roman Dignity, may be laid to have funk in 
the wcllcrn World. 

There were other Romans* who left Pbikjophical 
Writings ; fuch as Musosius Rufus, and the two 
Emperors, Marcus Antoninus and Julian; but 
as thefc pruerred the ufe of the Greek Tongue to their 
own, they can hardly be coaddered among the number 
of Latin Writers. 

And fo much ^by way cf flcetch) for the Latim 
Authors of Philosophy ; a fmall number for fo 
vail an Kmpirc, if we conluicr them as all the product 
of near fix iuccifnre centuries. 
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the politeft, the braveft, and t 
men. In the fliort fpace of little more 
than a Century* they became fuch States- 
men, Warriors, Orators, Hiftorians, Phy- 
ficians, Poets, Critics, Painters, Sculptors, 
Architects, and (I ail of all) Phi!oibphers f 
that one can hardly help confidering that 
Golden Period, as a Providential Event 
in honour of human Nature, to fliew 
to what perfection the Species might af- 
cend (g). 

Now 



(g) If we except H&mer t Htftul, and the Lyric 
Poets, we hear of few Grtdan Writers before the ex- 
pedition of Xerxes. After that Monarch had been de- 
feated, and the dread of the Perjian power was at an 
end, the Effulgence of Grecian Ghnius (if 
I may ufe the expreffion) broke forth, and ftionc till 
the time of Altxander the Mmt(knUn y after whom it 
itifappcared, and never rofc again, This is that Geldm 
Ptr'tod fpoken of above. I do not mean that Green 
bad not many writers of great merit fubfequcnt to that 
period, and efpecially of the phibfophic kind; but the 
Great , the Stri&ing $ the Sublime (call it as you pleafe) 
attained at that time to a height, to which It never 
could afcend in any after age, 

Ec The 
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Ch. V. Now the Language of thes£ 
1 Greeks was truly like thcmfelves, it was 

Cdn- 



The fame kind of fortune befel the people of Rome. 
When the Punic wars were ended, and Carthage their 
dreaded Rival was no more, then (as Horace informs 
us) they began to cultivate the politer arts. It was 
foon after this, their great Orators, and Hiftorians, 
and Poets arofe, and Rame y like Greece, had her Golden 
Period, which lafted to the death of Oftavius Cec- 
far. 

I call thefe two Periods, from the two greateft Ge- 
niufes that flourifhed in each, one the Socratic 
Period, the other the Ciceronian. 

There are dill farther analogies fubfifting between 
them. Neither Period commenced, as long as follici- 
tude for the common welfare engaged men's atten- 
tions, and fuch wars impended, as threatened their de- 
ftru&ion by Foreigners and Barbarians. But when 
once thefe fears were over, a general fecurity foon en- 
fued, and inftead of attending to the arts of defence 
and felf-prefervation, they began to cultivate thofe of 
Elegance and Plea fare. Now, as thefe naturally pro- 
duced a kind of wanton infolence (not unlike the vi- 
tious temper of high fed animals) fo by this the bands 
of union were infenfibty diflblved. Hence then among 

the 
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conformable to their tranfcendent and Ch. V. 
universal Genius. Where Matter fo' 

abounded j 



the Grtth that fatal Pthprnn/fian War, which toge- 
ther with other wars, its immediate confcquciice, broke 
the confederacy of their Commonwealths % wafted their 
ftrength ; made them jealous of each other \ and thus 
paved a way for the contemptible kingdom of Mattdsn 
to enflave them all, and afcend in a few years to unl* 
verfal Monarchy. 

A like luxuriance of profperity fowed difcord among 
the Remans , railed thofe unhappy contefls between the 
Senate and tne Gractbi\ between Sytla and Morius ; 
between Pcmpey and Cafm \ till at length, ;ifter the 
laft ftruggle for Liberty by thofc brave Patriots Brutus 
arid Cajjius at Philippic and the fubfequent defeat of 
Antony at Atiium y the Remans became fubjefb to the 
dominion of a FfiLLOW-CmzEtr. 

It mull indeed be confeflcd t that after Attmuder and 
Oilavtut had eflablilhed their Monarchies* there were 
many bright Geniufes, who were eminent under their 
Government. Atitfttk maintained a liicndlhip and 
epiilolaty correfpondcncc with Akxandtr, In the time 
of the fame Monarch lived llmphtuilu^ and the Cy- 
nic, Diogenes. Then alfo Dtimjihenes and Mj'thina 
fpoke their two celebrated Orations. So like wile in the 
time of Qilavius) Vi*gil wrote his Emid, and with 
£ e 2 ihrati 
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Ch. V. abounded, Words followed of courfe, and 
' thofe exquifite in every kind, as the Ideas 
for which they flood. And hence it fol- 
lowed, there was not a Subject to be 
found, which could not with propriety be 
exprefled in Greek. 

Here were Words and 'Numbers for 
the Humour of an Ariftophanes; for the 

native 



Horace, Varius, and many other fine Writers, partook 
of bis protection and royal munificence. But then it 
mult be remembered, that thefe men were bred and edu- 
cated in the principles of a free Government. It was 
hence they derived that high and manly fpirit, which 
made them the admiration of after-ages. The Suc- 
ceflbrs and Forms of Government left by Alexander znd 
Oflavius, foon ftopt the growth of any thing farther in 
the kind. So true is that noble laying of Longinus — 
Offtj/ai re <y»f Ixoti/n ret (p^ovnfAOtrct ruv fityaXofpaonu* 
n EAET0EPIA, ^ i»*Air,V*», ^ a/uta hdui ri 

VfifafAO* TT,{ 75T£Cf <»XAnX¥f fy«&f, xj TJ|f TTto\ T« 

Wfiurux (ptXoripictc, It is Liberty that is formed to 
nurfe the fentiments of great Geniufes ; /* infpire them 
with hope } to pujh forward the propenfity of conttfi one 
with another % and the generous emulation of being tbefaft 
in rank. De Subl. Sea 44. 
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native Elegance of a Phiiemcn or Me* Ch, 
nander\ for the amorous Strains of a Mim- 
nermus or Sappho ; for the rural Lays of a 
Theocritus or Eton ; and for the fublime 
Conceptions of a Sophocles or Homer, The 
fame in Profe* Here Iterates was enabled 
to diiplay his Art, in all the accuracy of 
Periods, and the nice countcrpoifc of 
Diction. Here Demojihena found mate- 
rials for that nervous Compofition, that 
manly force of unarTe&cd Eloquence, 
which rufhed, like a torrent, too impe- 
tuous to be withftood. 



Who were more different in exhi- 
biting their Philofiphy % than Xcnophon> 
Plato, and his difciple, Ariflotte? Dif- 
ferent, I fay, in their ch a rafter of Com- 
pofition , for as to their Philofophy itfi/f 9 
it was in reality the fame* Artjhtte t 
ftridt, mrthodic, and orderly; fubtle in 
Thought ; fparing in Ornament ; with 
little addrefs to the Pafllons or Ima- 
gination > but exhibiting the whole with 
E e 3 fuch 
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Ch. V. fuch a pregnant brevity, that in every 
Sentence we feem to read a page. 
How exquifitely is this all performed in 
Greek ? Let thofe, who imagine it may 
be done as well in another Language, 
fatisfy themfelves either by attempting to 
tranflate him, or by perufing his tranfla- 
tions already made by men of learning. 
On the contrary, when we read either 
Xenophon or Plato, nothing of this «#- 
thod and ftridl order appears. The For- 
mal and Didaftic is wholly dropi. What- 
ever they may teach, it is without profcf- 
fing to be teachers ; a train of Dialogue 
and truly polite Addrefs, in which, as 
in a Miirour, we behold human Life, 
adorned in all its colours of Sentiment, 
and Manners, 



And yet though thefe differ in this 
manner from the Stagirite, how differ- 
ent are they likewifc in character from 
each other 1—Plato, copious, figura- 

I tlTC t 
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tive, and majeftic $ intermixing at times Ch. V. 
the facetious and fatiric ; enriching his' 
Works with Tales and Fables, and the 
myftic Theology of ancient times, Xe- 
nophon, the Pattern of perfect fimpli- 
city j every where fmootb, harmonious, 
and pure j declining the figurative, tlje 
marvelous, and the myftic ; afcending 
but rarely into the Sublime ; nor then 
fo much trufting to the colours of Stile, 
as to the intrinfic dignity of the Sentiment 
itfelf. 

The Language in the mean time, in 
which He and Plato wrote, appears to fuit 
fo accurately with the Stile of both, that 
when we read either of the two, we can- 
not help thinking, that it is he alone, who 
has hit its character, and that it could not 
have appeared fo elegant in any other 
manner, 



And thus is the Greek Tongue, 
from its Propriety and Univerfoiity, made 
E e 4 for 
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Ch. V.for all that is great, and all that is beaut i^ 
^ful 9 in every SubjeSi, and under every Form 
qf writing. 



Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit or* 

rotunda 
Mufa loqui. 



It were to be wiftied, that thofe amongft 
us, who either write or read, with a view 
to employ their liberal leifure (for as to 
£uch, as do either from views more fordid, 
weleave them, like Slaves, to their defined 
drudgery) it were to be wifhed, I fay, that 
the liberal (if they have a relifh for letters) 
would infpect the finifhed Models of Gre- 
cian Literature i that they would not 
wafte thofe hours, which they cannot re- 
call, upon the meaner productions of the 
French and Englifo Prefs; upon that fun- 
gous growth of Novels and of Pamphlets, 
where, it is to be feared, they rarely fin4 
6 any 
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any rational pleafure, and more rarely Ch. Y\ 
ft ill, any iblld improvement* 



To be competently ikMed in antient 
learning, is by no means a work of fuch 
infuperable pains. The very progrefs it- 
felf is attended with delight, and refem- 
bles a Journey through fome pleaiant 
Country, where every mile we advance, 
new charms arife. It is certainly as eafy 
to be a Scholar, as a Gamefler, or many 
other Characters equally illiberal and low. 
The fame application, the fame quantity 
of habit will fit us for one, as completely 
as lor the other. And as to thofc who 
tell us, with an air of feeming wifdom, 
that it is Men, and not Books t we muft 
ftudy to become knowing ; this I have 
always remarked from repeated Experi- 
ence, to be the common confutation and 
language of Dunces, They flieher their 
ignorance under a few bright Examples, 
whofe tranfeendent abilities, without the 

common 
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Ch. V. common helps, have been fufficient of 
' themfehes to great and important Ends. 
But alas ! 

Decipit exemplar vitiis imitebik-*- 
• 

In truth, each man's Underftanding, 
when ripened and mature, is a compofite 
Of natural Capacity, and of fuper-induced 
Habit. Hence the greateft Men will be 
neccffarily thofe, who poflefs the beft Ca- 
pacities, cultivated with the beft Habits. 
Hence alfo moderate Capacities, when 
adorned with valuable Science, will far 
tranfeend others the mod: acute by na-r 
tore, when either neglecled, or applied 
to low and bafe purpofes. And thus for 
the honour of Culture and good 
Learning, they are able to render a 
man, if he will take the pains, intrinfe-* 
cally more excellent than his natural Supe-. 
riors. 

Anp 



Advertisement. 

CT'HE following Notes are either Tran- 
Jlations of former Notes, or Additions 
to them. The additional are chiefly Ex- 
tracts from Greek Manufcripts, which 
fas the Author has faid already concern- 
ing others of the fame kind) are valu- 
able both for their Rarity, and for their 
intrinfic Merit. 
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>AG 95. to Stop* &c] The Quotation 

from Preelus in the Note may be thus rendered 

THAT TH1NU IS AT REST, whteh FOR A TlME 

PRIOR AND SUBSEQUENT IS IN THK SAME PLACE, 

b$tb kfelf and its Parti. 

F. 105. In the Note, for ytynpm* read jW^iyiw, 
ami render the paiTagc thus — Per hy this faculty (namely 
the faculty of Seufe) we wither know the Future, nor 
the Pajh but the Prejent only, 

P. m6. Note (J).] The paflige of PLihponut 
here referred to, but by mittakc omitted, has refpeci to 
the notion of beings corporeal and fenfible, which were 
fai J to be nearly approaching to Nm-Entltyu The Au- 
thor explains this among other reasons, by the fol- 
lowing — Cwf <J1 t*u t*n *<rt yttTviJPf* ; n^«To» tuv^ 
timln iVTatfljt to zrxptA$b» in *J to ^eAAov, Tatjra J| 
jun okt»* to jUiw ^ap npaiurai «, kx iti in* tc * sir* 
in* o*t/pjr*f*oVn St Tu j££o'ww tx ^Vihai Tffdplx y jU«a- 
aov li Tijf xnitrrwf a'uriov crafet*taAff9n^« iri & ^f^f- 
//ott/ therefore it it that they approach nearly to N on- Enti- 
ty!? In the fir ft place ', becaufe here (where they exit!) 
**ijlt THE PAiT and the Future, and theft an 
Nom-Entitys ; for the ene is vanijhtiy and is n» 
metre^ the other is not as yet, Nsiu ail natural Sult/hneet 
ftifs sway aUng with Time, or rather it is upon their 
Morisn that Time is an Attendant. 
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P. 1 1 9 — in the Note here fubjoined mention is made 
of the Real Now, or Instant, and its efficacy. 
To which we may add, that there is not only a necejary 
Connexion between Exigence and the Prefent Inflanty 
becaufe no ether Paint of Time can properly be faid to 
hi, but aMb between Exigence and Life, becaufe what- 
ever lives, by the fame reafon neceffarily Is. Hence 
Sophocles, fpeaking of Time prefent) elegantly fays of it — 

The Living, and Now prefent Time. 

Trachin. V. 1185. 

P. 227. — The Paflage in Virgil, of which Servius 
here fpeaks, is a defcription of Turnufs killing two 
brothers, Amy cm and Diores j after which the Poet fays 
of him, 

——curru abfeiffa Duorum 
Sufpendit capita — 

This, literally tranflated, is — he hung up on his eha*- 
riot the heads of Two perfons, which were cut off y 
whereas the Senfe requires, of the Two perfons, that 
is to fay, of Jmycus and Diores. Now this by Ambo- 
rum would have been expreft properly, as Ambormm 
means The Two ; by Duorum is expreft improperly, 
as it means only Two indefinitely. 

P. 259.— The Paflage in Note (0) from Themifiius y 
may be thus rendered — Nature in many in/lances op- 
pears to make her tranfiticn by little and little, fo tlmt in 
fome Beings it may be dsubttd, whether they are Animal, 
or Vegetable. 

P. 
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P, 294. Note {*)— Then are in the number cf thingi 
many, which have a moj} known Existence, bpt a mojl 
unknown Essence -, fab for example at Motion, Place* 
and more than either of them , Time. The EXISTENCE 
»f each of theft ts known and indifputablif butwiwt their 
Essence is, or Nature, is among the mojl difficult thingi 
to difcern. The Soul alfo it in the fame Ciafs: that it it 
/smithing) if mojl evident \ hvt what it it, it a matter 
not jo eafy ts barm Alex. Apbrod. p. 14.2. 

P. 340, — Language — incapable of commu- 
nicating Demonstration.] See Three Trea- 
ties, or Vol. I. p. 220, and the additional note on the 
words, Tie Solent of infinite Truths, &c. 

P, 368,— in the Note— yet fo held the Phihfipher of 
Malrnetbury, and the Author oftfo EJfay, &c. J 

Phihpmus, from the Philofophy of Plato and Pytha- 
goras, feems to have far excelled theft Modems in his 
account of Wisdom or Philosophy, and its Jttri- 
hutts t or ejfential CharaHeru — *Uu>v y&f tyihowpUe 

TO I* TO if VoXkoTi tX*<Fi Sk*(p6P&V St7£jtl Tt,t> XOHVn'uV, 

f«n>* i yoif Jugate to tu%xt ^ftTiruc (iegi PmV.t) 
*2 TZiOittgtHf X9ivuvioLv t (zrot+l\ yap w^itIm) dhh* m 

( lege OTts) TO h*<P0PQV TtfTWIF Utlillt* ttft *W6J xj IVim 

Aatpsfct*, d\Xa ri kmou 9£*o-**. It is the pro- 
per business of Philosophy to shew in 
many things, which have dlfferencf, 

WHAT IS THEIR COMMON CHARACTER j and IN 
MANY THINGS, WHICH HAVE A COMMON CHA- 
RACTER, THRO 1 WHAT IT U THET DIFFER, It 

Ff w 
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is indeed n§ difficult matter to jbew the tinmen Cbaro&er 
of a JPoed-Pigecn and a Dave, (fer tins is evident to 
every one) hut rather te tell where lies the difference 3 mr 
to teU the Difference between n Beg and a Horfe, kit ra- 
ther to flew* what they feffefi in common. Philop. Com. 
MS. in Nicomach. Arithui. 

P. 379— THEY ARE MORE EXQUISITE THAN, 

fc)V.] The Words of jfri/ht/e, here referred to, are 
thefc — paXXov S* sn to I mxx n) to xxXov iv toiV 
T»ff <Pv<rtw tpyotc, i) i» vote Tiff rr/fic. The Prin- 
ciples of Design and Beauty are more m the 
Works of Nature, than they areinthofe of Art. 

P. 379. — WE MUST OF NECESSITY ADMIT A 

Mind, fcfr.] The following quotation, taken from 
the third book of a manufcript Comment of Proclus on 
the Parmenides of Plato, is here given for the fake of 
thofe, who nave cnriofity wkh regard to the doctrine 
of Ideas, as held by antient Phibfophers. 

£1 Si fo7 awrofAUi itirtvt rriv olirtotv Tiff riiv Ihm vro- 
ttetuf, oV Jjf ttuivott nfltrt, pirreov on rxvrot vrxvlx 
foot oocera, -ioxvix x) wo o-fAvvw, n omo rxvlofAxn 
eri», n xxr x\xW xXX owro rotvloftxru otevvxro*' 
?n yotf %v roTf vrioots rot xo«tU«, wj, •«{ Ao^ef, 
*J *ma, *j rot flMT»«f, x) *rw ret «VortAw/wr« 
xoerrlu twk dfxvij rroo( ru n) • (pn«"i» o* 'AoiroTcAfif * 
iu urge tuv xxrx <ruf*Si€iixof xiriwv tivxi ret xetO' x\ m 
rx, tktwv yoLf txGx<rie to xxtx evfd&t&mxQf tors t* 
diro rxulopxT* vr0to-GvTtf$v xv m to xxt* x iti'«», a x) 
*7ro Txulafjuir* rx Onorarrx r,v rm (fmspw. If 

there- 
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therefor* we art to rtkte comcifiiy the Ctwfty why THi 
Hypothesis of Ideas fleafedthm (namely Parme* 
Miles, ZfHfl, Socrates, &c.) we muff" begin by obfirving 
that all the various viftbk sbjefts around us, the bees* 
venfy as well as the fublunary t are either from Ch ANCE, 
or according le a Cause. From Chance is im- 
possible ; fur then the more excellent things (fuch at 
/WrW, and R&afon* and Caufc, and the Effects efCaufe) 
itstU be amtMg thtfe things that come laff^ andfi the End- 
ings of things UffH be more excellent then their Begin- 
nings* To which t&Q may be added what Ariftotley&vf j 

that ESSENTIAL CAUSES OUGHT TO BE PRIOR TO 

accidental, in as much m every accidental 
Cause is a Deviation from them ; fi that 
whatever i$ the Effetl effveh efjential Cetufe [as is indeed 
every work of Art and human Ingenuity j mttjf needs 
be pricr to that which ii the Effetl of Chance, even iha* 
we were u refer to Chance the moft divine of vijiblt cb~ 
jeJis 9 [the Heavens themfelvesj* 

The Philofopher, having thus proved a definite Caufe 
of the World in oppufition to Chance, proceeds 10 flicw 
that from the Unity and concurrent Order of things 
thisCaufe mud be One. After which he goes on, as 
follows,— 



E< fMv tit fcAoyee t^to, aroirov, nxi ya.f tj 

\vyov xj yvZsiv smKs, twta x« U&it of tv, t^ ts "Oak 
fifgef, t in* *t* etiTt'aj dxiyu rulero. *E» Si xtyw 
ivov, *J *vro ywwntM, oTJje* I*ut* JwVw twx "camtwif 
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Jf too MT/tMiwf c*«Toc Stt'ttfov, xj Bwrtfov o»&» ij fl»*T- 

Xflf, OtJlt' «£« xj 5 2f*» «ITI0> »^J(T/*f»tUf • OlJw 5» xj 

r« n«*, xj tr«>7* fj «v to II«v 9 & in xj ainov. 
Kai 11 tSto, Jtrot »f Eauro «£ * j3Xrrei«, x) iaeuro y»- 
teMxois o»& ra /bifT* *uto. Ao'^oif a^a xj ?Jir»v au- 
Xoif oili rv; Kacr/Atxs? Aoy«f f x£ t« &£*, t£ & t& 
ILsw, xj ff»» in avrw ro Flap, «c iv *Ww, j£«gU Tijf 
fauf. Aiw if this Cause bb void of Rea- 
son) that incited would be abfurd ; /»• *A«t again there 
would be fomething among thofi things, which come laft 
in order, more excellent than their Principle or Caufe. / 
mean by more excellent) femething operating according to 
Reafin and Knowlege, and yet within that Univerfe, and 
a Part of that Whok> which is, what it is, from a Caufe 
devoid of Reafin. 

But if, on the contrary, the Cause of the Uni- 
verse be a Cause* having Reason and know- 
ing itfelfi it of courfe knows itfelf to be the Caufe of all' 
things j elfe being ignorant of this, it would be ignorant 
of its own nature. But if it know, that from its very 
Essence it is the Cause of the Universe, 
and if that, which knows one fart of a Relation definite' 
ly, knows alfo ofneceffity the other, it knows for this rea- 
fin definitely the thing of which it is the Caufe. It 
knows therefore the Universe, and all 
things out of which the Univerfi is compofed, of all which 
alfo it is the Caufe. But if this be true, it is evident that 
by looking into itself, and by knowing 
itself, it knows what comes after it- 
SELF, AND is subsequent. It is therefore, through 
certain Reasons and Forms devoid of Matter. 

that 
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that it knows thofe mundane Reafons and Fermi, out of 
winch the Univerfe i$ compofed, and that the Univerfe it in 
it t at sn a Caufe, diftincl from and without the Matter* 

P. 380 — A0REEABLE TO WHICH IDEAS THESE 

Works are fashioned, &fr.J It is upon thefc 
Principles that Nkomachus in bis Arithmetic* p. 7. 
calls the Supreme Bring an Artifl — h tw tw tj^vi't* 
Qti Jiswi'ot, in Dei artificis menu. Where Phifo> 
penult in his manufcript Comment, obferves as follows 
~-rt%vtTW (pur* t»% &to*, tat wavfwt ratf zsourAt di- 
rt 'ae kJ rit *\oyxc. dura* i%j>$&» He calls, God an 
Artist, as poffeffing within himftlf the fi*ft Caufes 0/ 
all things* and their Reafons or Proportions* Soon after 
fpcaking of thofe Sketches, after which Painters work 

and finifh their PitTtures, he fubjoins arm? 1» 

r;j.t7>> tit tot Teiaorot tncia^atip^aT* j3aj*-0*7k» WW 

SjUIV T»'J| Tl, MTW xj hfAtVPyOti Wf &f IXf7wK aVo- 

CXiViiVj to rr t it uratMa xfxcVjt*»i>M** «aa* triw, urt rot 
fj.h tiiJi fl-Hia^at^'(U.*Ta aTiX* t«n», ixmoi Jt e* fo t« 
Siy Aojco* «fjjiTUTot x) tTA^liXti<ii iictii. jfs there- 
fore we, looking upon Juch Sketches as thefe, make fuch 
and fuch particular things, fo alfe the Creator, footing at 
*hef* Sketches of hit* bath formed and adorned wtth beauty 
all things here below. IVe mvft remember however, thus 
the Sketches here are imperfecl ; hut that the others, thofe 
Reasons or Proportions, which exift in Goo, are 
Archetypal and all-perfect. 

It is according to this Phitofophy, that Milfc* 
feuts God, after he had created this yifip] 
contemplating 
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.That we flionld not therefore think of a blind uncon-* 
Jehus operation) like that of Fire here alluded to, the 
Author had long before prepared us, by uniting Know- 
lege with natural Efficacy where he forms the Ctyara&cr 
of thefe Divine and Creative I^eas. 

But let us hear him in his own Language. — «AA* 

«w*p i0f'Aoi/t*i» mv ie\o mice olvrw (fc. litm) a(J>o^»'- 
tf"CKrfl«» A« TAJ* yvufiiAUTifw, diro ph ruv (pwrinti* 
Xoyuv XatGuptv to cwtu tw ftvcu woiiiTtxcy, «v J* *j 
vomoV airo A rwv Tip^xaw ro yvwjWv, w* woiScriv^ 
1 1 x{ /*« auTU rw ijkai ptiri, kJ raurce cv«V«v1fC <|>«- 
fAiP a*T»'*f f*va> t«V JoVa; Jflpivf ^ixac afia xj *off af 
vdtrw rm xocroi <f>u<ni> CMroTiAajKiW. i?K/ //* w# 
/to«# rAtt/i /« d^w /A/ peculiar character of Ideas cy 
/i&fffjr; «7«rr* *«0te* /a «*" ffcui tbemfelvet, let us ajfume 
from NATURAL PRINCIPLES THE PoWER OF EFr 
FECTING, MERELY BY EXISTING, all the things that 
theyefftcl\ and from ARTIFICIAL PRINCIPLES THE 
Power of comprehending all that they effeil, 
although they did not ejfefl them merely by exifiing; and 
then uniting thefe two, let us Jay that Ideas are at erne 
the efficient and intelligent Causes of all 
things produced according to Nature. From book the fe- 
cond of the fame Comment. 

The Schoolman, Thomas Aquinas, a fubtle and acute 
writer, has the following fentence, perfectly cor- 
refponding with this Philofophy. Res omnes comparan- 
fut ad Diyinutu Intellcfium, ftcut artijiciata ad Artem. 

z The 
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The Verfea of Orpheus on ihis fubjett may be found 
in the trad Be Mundo, afcribed to AriftatU, p. 23. 
Edit, Sjtlurg. 

Zf jf *f(rr^ yi\HTQ 7 ZtZt *. i\ A. 

P. 39I— WRERE ALL THINGS LIE INVELOPED, 

— ec-* ir/fl if 1 TA IIOAAA ««t* ft tiv« /*»• 

flf/ULOV, TCiT»UTC6 )^ TO EN IKtiiO uT£Q T» plUir/Aa 

fliVip S^tJfrtjrjrej i£o£f Af^nv, aAA* EN, XI £ 
I1ANTA. yft numerous as is the Multitude 
of Individuals iy Partition, _/* numerous atjo is that 
Principle of Unity by unive*fal Impartiality. For 
it is not One, as a minimum if »ne t (according to what 
Speucippus fitfntd to fay % ) but it is One, as being all 
things. Damafcius xrif » *A^w>, MS, 

P. 408— the wisest Nations — the most 
copious Languages.] It is well obferved by Mu- 

rttui Nulls unquam, qui res igmrarenU nomina, 

qui o us eai exptimerent, quafurunt. Vax. LecL VI, j. 

P. 411. But what was their Philoso- 
phy ?] The fame Muretus has the following pafiage 
upon the Roman Taste fok Philosophy- 
litttti auiem /'///, tt opultmi^ it smnium gentium vi Bores 
Romani, in peUndis ktmrikut % tt in pntijandis avibus, 
tt in extent natianilus verfa csmponendis^ re ttmpilandis 
ficatpati t pkUofcphandi cur am fervis aut liber tit fuis 9 ft 
Grteeulis cfurientibus rd'tnmt chant, lpJi M qmd ab avari* 

fia, 
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tia t quod ab ambition*, quod a voluptatibus reliquum trot 
temporis, ejus J! partem aliquant out ad audiendum Gne- 
cum qmmpiam pbHofophum^ out ad atiquem de pbilofopbia 
tibelium vel Ugtndum vel fcribendum cotttuliJfent t jamje ad 
eruditimis culmtn pervenijje, jam viftam a Je it profliga- 
^ tamjactrt Gr axiom fimniabant, Var. Left. VI. i. 



IN. 



I N D 



A. 

ADjecttve, how it differs from other Attribu- 
l, fuch as the Verb* and the Participle, 18&. 
verba), 187, pronominal, 189. ftri&ly fpeaking can 
have no Genders, — — — igo 

A over us, their character and ufc, 192 to 194. Ad- 
verbs of IntenGon and Remifiion, 195- of Compa» 
rifon, 196 to 199. of Time, and PJace^ and Mo- 
tion, 204, 2C5. made out of Prepofitions, 205, Ad- 
verbs of Interrogation, 206. affinity between thefe 
laft, and the Pronoun relative, 206 to 208. Adverbs 
derived from every Fart of Speech, a 09. found in 
every Predicament, 210. called by thcSteia Tlot.- 
Mug, „ — — _ a^ 

JESCHINES, — — — 419 

Alexander Aphrodisiensts, 194, 310,433. his 
account of Phanfy or Imagination. — 357 

Alexander and Thais, 71. his influence upon the 
Gretk Genius, — — 419,420 

Amafanius, — — — 4.12 

Ammonius, his account of Speech, and its relations, 
4. of the progrefs of human Knowlege from Com- 
plex to Simple, io. of the Soul's two principal Pow- 
ers, 1 7 of the Species of Sentences,^*/, his notion 
of God, 55. quoted, 59. his notion of a Verb, 87, 
19 j. his notion of Time, 100* illustrates from He* 
rrurthe Species of Modes or Sentences, 145, quoted, 
154. his notion of conjunctive Parudes,and of the 
Unity which they produce, 241, quoted, 278. his 
account of Sound, Voice, Articulation, #r. 321, 

328. 
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328. of the diftin&ion between a Symbol and a Re* 
femblance, 331. what he thought the human Body 
with refpect to the Soul, 334. his triple order of 
Ideas or Forms, • — — — 382 

Jnalyfit and Synthtfis> 2, 3, 367. analyfis of Cafes, 

275, 276, 285 
Anaxagoras — — — 269 

Anthologia Gr. — — 47, 50 

Antoninus, — 183, 310, 405, 407, 416 
Apojllonius, the Grammarian, explains the Species 
of Words by the Species of Letters, 27. his elegant 
name for the Noun and Verb, 33. quoted, 63. his 
idea of a Pronoun, 65, 67. quoted, 70. explains the 
Diftinction and Relation between the Article and 
the l 4 ro:u s un, 73, 74. his two Species of Afijij o r 
Indication, 77. holds a wide difference between the 
Prepofitive and Subjunctive Articles, 78. explains 
the nature of the Subjunctive Article, 80. corrects 
Homer from the doctainc of Enclitics, 84, 85. his 
notion of that Tenfe called the Preeteritum perfec- 
turn* 1 29. holds the Soul's difpofition peculiarly ex- 
plained by Verbs* 141. his notion of the Indicative 
Mode, 151. of the Future, implied in all Impera- 
tives, 155. explains the power of thofepaft Tenfes, 
found in the Greek Imperatives, 156. his Idea of the 
Infinitive, 165. his name for it, 166. quoted, 168, 
175. his notion of middle Verbs, 1 7 6. quoted, 1 79, 
181,195. explains the power and etreet of the Gretk 
A* f n-//, 2 1 7 to 222. holds it eucntial to the Pronoun 
rot to aulefcc with it, 225 to 22 8. (hews the dit- 
ftrrnt torce of the Article when differently placed in 
thv r£me Sentence, 231. quoted, 258,239. his idea 
©1 the PrepoGtion, — — — 261 

A?v- 




ApulejuSj fhort account of him, •*■ 415 

Aquinas, Tmomaj, quoted, — 440 

ArgumtntA priori & a poftcriori, 9, 10. which of the 
two more natural to Man, — — ibid. 

Aristophanes, — — — 420 

Aristotle, his notion of Truth, 3. quoted, 8. his 
notion of the difference between things abfolutely 
prior, and relatively prior, 9, 10. quoted, 15. his 
Definition of a Sentence, 19, of a Word, 20. of 
Subihncc, 29. divides things into Subftancc and Ae- 
1 ident, 30 how many Parts oi Speech he admitted, 
-mdwhy, 32, 33, 34, i$£. his notion of Genders, 
42. his account of the metaphorical ufc of Sex, 48, 
quoted, 55, 56* 89. his Definition of a Verb, 96. 
his notion of a Now or Jnftant, 102. of Scnfation li- 
mited to it, j 04 i 105*431- of Time, 106, ro;. of 
Time's dependence on the Soul, 11 a. quoted, 
193, hts notion of Subftancc, 202. calls Euripidti 
J «*l*riKi 223. himfelf called fbt §iagfrUt t why, 
ibid, a diftinclion of his, 224. his definition of a Con- 
junction, 239. a paflage in his Rhetotic explained, 
240. his account of Relatives, 286. his notion of the 
divine Nature, 301, whom he thought it was probable 
theGodsfhould love, 302, his notion oflntellect and 
intelligible Objects, ibid, held Words founded in 
Compact, 3 14, 315. quoted, 310, 320. hisacecuric 
of the Elements or Letters, 324. his high notion of 
Principles, 325. quoted, 357, 379, 434. his notion 
of the difference between moveable and immoveable 
Exigence, 360. between intellectual or divine Plea - 
iurc, and that which is fubordinate, ibid, quoted, 
361. his notion of the divineLifecr Exigence, com- 
pared with that of Man, 362. of the difference be- 
tween 






INDEX. 

tween the Greets and the Barbarians^ 409. His cha- 
racter as a Writer, compared with Plato and Xtn+* 
pbifh 421* correfponds with Alexander ; 419 

Arithmetic, founded upon what Principles* 552. (See 
Geometry.) its iubject, what, 367. owes its Being to 
the Mind, how, — — . — ibid. 

An % what, and Artift, who, — in, 352. 

Articles, 31. their near alliance with Pronouns, 
73. of two kinds, 214. the firft kind, 21410232. 
the fecond kind, 233 to 236. Emglifl* Articles, their 
difference and,ufe, 2 1 5. Greek Article, 2 19. Articles 
denote pre-acquaintance, 2 1 8, 2 20. thence eminence 
and notoriety, 222 to 224. with what words they af- 
fociate, with what not, 224 to 229. Greek Article 
marks the Subject in Propofitions, 230. Articles, in- 
fiances of their effect, 231, 232. Articles pronomi- 
nal, 7 2, 7 3, 233. inftances of their effect, 235, 236, 
347. Subjunctive Article, fee Pramm relative or 
fubjunctive. 

Articulation, fee Voice. 

A scon 1 us, — — — 132 

Attributives, jc, 31. defined, 87. of the firft or- 
der, 87 to 191. of the (econd order, 192 to 211. 
&*Verb» Participle, Adjective, Adverb. 

Aulus Gellivs, inert account of him as a Writer, 

4H 

B 

Bacon, his notion of Uweverfol Grammar, 2, oftst* 
tmot Languages and Geniufcs, compared to wmdrrn* 
aSS. 01 «w«i^ Separation or Dmbon, 306. of Sym- 
bols, to convcT our thoughts, 334. of the Analogy 

he- 



INDEX. 

between tlie Geniufes of Nations and their Lan- 
guages, — — — 407 

Beings or Exifienc£ % mutable, immutable, 90, 371. 
temporary, fuperior to Time, 91 1 92. SeeTrutb, 
Gob. 

Belisarius, — — — 150 

Blemmid£s, Njcefhorus, his notion of Time pre- 
fent, 119. his Etymology of 'Ei-tropn, 368. his 
triple order of Forms or Ideas, — 386 

Btdy, Inftrument of the Mind, 305. chief Objeft of 
modern Philofophy, 308. confounded with Matter, 
309, human, the Mind's veil, 333, Body, that, or 
Mind, which has precedence in different Syftems, 

39*' 393 

BOERHAAVE, — — J2I 

Boethius, how many Parts of Speech he admitted as 
ncceflary to Logk 9 33, his idea of God's Exiftence, 
92, illuflratcs from Virgil the Species of Modes or 
Sentences, 146. quoted, 312. held Language found- 
ed in Compact, 315. refers to the Deity's unaltera- 
ble Nature, 36 1 . his notion of original, intelligible 
Ideas, 397- of the difference between Time (how- 
ever immenfe) and Eternity, 389, fhort account of 
his Writings, and character, — 416 

B&t h w differs from 7«w, how, — 227 

Brutus, — — — — 413,419 



C. 



C^jar, C. Julius, his Laconic Epiitle, 17S 

C^sar, Octavius, Influence of hts Government 

upon the Roman Genius, — 419, 420 

Caliimachui, — — — 52 

Cases^ 
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Cases, fcarce any fuch thing in modern Languages, 
273. name of, whence, 277. Nominative, 279 to 
282- Accufative, 282, 283. Genitive and Dative* 
28410287. Vocative, why omitted, 276. Abla- 
tive, peculiar to the Romany and how they employed 
it, — — — 276, 27* 

Caufesy Conjunctions connect the four Species of, witn 
their effects, 248. final Caufe, firft in Speculation, 
but laft in Event, ibid, has its peculiar Mode, 142. 
peculiar Conjunction, 248. peculiar Cafe, 28) 
Chalcidius, 301. fliort account of him, 415 

Chance, fubfequent to Mind or Reafon, 434, 435 

Charisius, Sosipater, — 205,210 

Cicero, 132, 170, 269, 272, 311, 313,407. com- 
pelled to allow the unfitnefs of the Latin Tongue 
for Philofophy, 411. one of the firft that introduced 
it into the Latin Language, 412. Ciceronian and So- 
cratic Periods, — — — 418 

City, Feminine, why, — 48 

Clark, Dr. Sam. « 128 

Comparison, degrees of, 197 to 199. why Verbs 

admit it not, 200. why incompatible with certain 

Attributives, ibid, why with all Subftantives, 201 

Conjunction, 32. its Definition, 238. its two 

kinds, 240, 241. Conjunctions Copulative, 242. 

Continuative, ibid. Suppofitive, Pofitive, 244. Can* 

fal, Collective, 245, 246. Disjunctive Simple, 252* 

Adverfative, ibid. Adverfative abfolute, 254. of 

Comparifon, 255. Adequate, ibid. Inadequate, 256. 

Subdisjunctive, 258. Some Conjunctions have an 

obfeure Signification, when taken alone, 259 

Connective, 30, 3r. its two kinds, 237. its firft 

kind, ibid to 260. its fecond, 261 to 274. Set 

. Conjunction, Preposition. 

Con- 



INDEX. 

Cqnsentius, his notion of the Neuter Gender, 43* 

of middle Verbs, 177. of the poGuve Degree, 198 

Cknfmami what, and why fo called, — 323 

Centrarits, pais into each other, 132. deitrnclive of 

each other, ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 251 

Ctrwerfaiisn, what, — ^— 398 

Comtrfa*) of Attributives Into Subftantives, 38, of 
Subftantives into Attributives, 182, 189. of Attri- 
butives into oneanother, 187. of Interrogatives into 
Relatives, and via vtrfa> 206, 207* of Conncttive* 
into Attributes, ■■■ ■ ■- ■ ■ 205, 272 

Corn. Nepos, 212 

Country^ Feminine, why* — 48 
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D. 



Dam asci us, his notion of Deity, — 
Dtatk % Mafculine, why, 51, Brother to fleep, 
Dtthnfian* the name, whence, — ^» 
)efinitive, 30, 31, 214+ Stt Articles. 
Dtfimtiwf) what, 

Arj K , — . — — 64,76 

Demosthenes, 49,419,421 

Dtrivahvti) more rationally formed than Primitives, 

why, 336 

Difigh t necdTarily implies Mind, 379, 434 

Diogenes, the Cynic t • ■ 419 

)lOGENES LAERTIUS, 34* 145, 154, 317, 322, 324, 

407 

>i o N* v s 1 u $ of Halttarwjtis t — 34, 35 

")ivtrjity t its importance to Nature, 250. heightens by 

degrees, and how, ibid, to 252 

J>onatuj, 74*272 
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e. "» 

#ir/£, Feminine, whyv M -*- flM **— • 4^ 

EcCLfeSIASTICUS, . *•-— . »*— • 56 

EUmtnu defined} 324* primary Articulations or Let* 
ters fo called, why, «fc4 their extenfive application^ 
325. See Litters. • • 

Empiric, wad, *-—*. «i n ^2 

dSncHtkif among the Pronoun*, their chara&er* 84* 85 
£nclish Togur, its rote as to Genders, 43. a pecu- 
liar privilege off 58. exprefies the power of contra* 
diftin&ive and enclitic Pronouns, 85. its poverty as 
. to thecspreifion~of--Mode8 and Tenfes, 148. its an* 
alogy in the formation of Participles, 185, 186. 
neglected by illiterate 'Writers, ibid, force and power 
of its Articles, 215 to 233. (hews the Predicate of 
the Propofition Vf jpofifioft, as alio tne Aeeinatiirv 
Cafe of the Senteflet, 2§j 2?#, 276. its character/, 
as a Language, «•-»-*• -* — 40 8 

Epictetus, *-> — - .— — 310,407 

templf*!!, its Etymology, ■ ■ ' 368 

£/A/r, Mafculihc, why, * -»'"" — — 46 
Euclid, a difference between him and Vtrply 69. his 
Theorems founded upon what* — — - 340 

Euripides, — — 521310,331 

Exijience, differs from EJJence how, 294, 433 

Experience, founded on what, -*— 352 

Experiment, its utility, 352. . conducive to Art, how, 

ibid, beholden to Science, tho' Science not to that, 

353 

'■■ F. 

Form and Matter , 2, 7, elementary Principles, 307. 
; myfterioufly blended uj tbeir co-exiftence, ibid, and 

312. 
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312, Form, its original mcanii] g» what, 31 o< trans- 
ferred from lower things to the higheft, 31 1. prc- 
exiflcnt, where, 312. described byCfart, 31 1, 3- 3, 
in Speech, what, 315, 326* 327, dec. Form of 
Forms, 312. triple order of Forms in Art, 374. in 
Nature, 377. intelligible or fpecific Forms, their 
peculiar character, 364, 365, 372, 380, 39 6 *43&* 

Fortttrt*) Feminine, why, * ^— 57 

Fuller, 183 

G. 

Gaza, Theodore, his Definition of a Word, 21. 
explains the Perfons in Pronouns, 67. hardly admits 
the Subjunctive for an Article, 78. his account of 
the Tenfes, 129. uf Modes, 140. quoted, 151, 
calls the Infinitive the Verbs Noun, 165. quoted, 
18 1. his Definition of an Adverb, 195. arranges 
Adverbs by clafles according to the Order of the 
Predicaments, 2 10. explains the power of the Arti- 
cle, 218. quoted, 225. explains the different pow* 
era of conjunctive Particles, 245. of disjunctive* 
249. his lingular explanation of a Verfe in Hcmtr t 

253. quoted, 262, 271 

Gem 1st us, Gm gim , other wile Pinh& 9 his doctrine 
of Ideas or intelligible Forms, — 395 
Gtndtriy their origin, 41. their natural number, 42, 
{See Stx.) why wanting to the firit and fecond Pro- 
noun, 69 

Gtnus and $ptc'tei f why they (but not Iudividuah) ad- 

, mit of Number, - 39 

Gmnttrjy founded on what Principles, 352* that and 

Arithmetic independent on Experiment, ibid, (See 

G g 2 Sdtmt.) 
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367. beholden £br it to 

ibid. 

•j± .^vMMt bf Staters fuch as t« $t7o*, JVaaw** 
._ •«*»•. 5* i£> a»lflafculine,why,*W. immu- 
«^ _»»B*«*ar id Time and its Difrjnakms, 92- 
tafanyswife, 301. immediate obje£b of 
, what, ibid* whom among men he may 
x^^fywbi stove, 3°2< Form of Forms, (over eign 
h *r*> 313,437. above all Intentions and Re- 
"" *•*» 359* 439* h>* Exiftence different 
t rf Man, how, 360, 362. his divine At- 
, 361. bis Exiftcncc neceuarily infers that 
tor exemplary Forms, 379, 380, 436. ex- 
Berfe&ion of thefc divine Ideas or Forms, 
lftfe.437* his ftupendous view of all at once, 389, 
j^.441. region of Truth, 162, 391, 403, 405. 
feHnn Knowlegeand Power unite, — 440 
ajfeidl above all utility, and totally diftm& from it, 
197. fought by all men, 296, 298. confidered by 
*B as valuable for itfelf, ibid, intelle&ual, its cha- 
ra&rr, 299. See Science, God. 

Gorgias, 52 

Grammar, philofophical or univerfal, 2. how eflen- 
tial to other Arts, 6. how diftuiguiftied from other 

Grammars, — n 

Grammarians , error of, in naming Verbs Neuter, 177. 
in degrees of Comparifon, 198. in the Syntax of 
Conjunctions, — — 238 

Greeks, their character, as a Nation, 415, trV. 
Afiatic Greeks, different from the other Greeks, and 
why, 41c. Grecian Genius, its maturity and decar, 

41T, fcv. 

C&EXE 



INDEX- 

Cre e K Tottgttty how perfect in the expreluon of Mode* 
and Tenfes, 147. force of its imperatives in thepaft 
tenfes, 156. wrong in ranging Interjections with 
Adverbs, 289. its character, as a Language* 418, 

GitocjNUs, hisSyftem of the Tenfes, — 128 



HlRACUTUS, Saying of, 8. his Syftem of things, 

what, — ^ 3 6 9>37° 

Hermes, his Figure, Attributes, and Character, 324, 

325, 326. Authors, who have writ of him, 326 

Hesiod, called i vstftflSi the Poet, by Plat^ 223 

Hoadly*s Accidence, — - •>* 128 

Home*, 50, 52, 82, 84. >45» >49* *ii, 223, 235, 
253,273,285,308,417,42! 
Horace, 57, 80, 125, 142* 1&3, 169, 178, 199, 
*07, 232, 260, 413, 424, 425 



I. 

ldeas f of what, Words the Symbols, 341 to 347. if' 
only particular were to exift, the confequence what, 
337 to 339* g encra l, their importance, 341, 344. 
undervalued by whom, and why, 350. of what fa- 
culty the Objects, 360- their character, 362 to 366, 
390, the only objects of Science and real Know* 
lege, why, 368. acquired, how, 353 10374. de- 
rived whence, 374, fcsY. their triple Order in Art, 
376* the fame in Nature, 381. cflential to Mind, 
why, 379, 380. the firft and higheft Ideas, cha- 
racter of, 380, 440, Ideas, their different Sources, 
ftated, 400. their real fource, 434, 438 

G ; 3 J** 
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fiiatty rational and focial, i, 2. his peculiar ornament, 

what, 2. firft or prior to Man, what, 9, 269. his. 

£xiftence, the manner of, what, 359. how moft 

likely to advance in happinefs, 362* has within him 

fomething divine, 302. his Ideas, whence derived, 

393 to 40 x . Medium, thro* which he derives them, 

what, 359, 393. his errors, whence, 406* to be 

corrected, hpw, rr-r- -rr itod. 

jdanufcripu quoted, pf Oi^ympioporus, 371, 394, 

395. of Philoponus, 431, 433, 437. of Pro- 

clus, 434, 435, 438, 440. of Pamascius, 441 

Marcianus Capella, fhort account of hini, 415 

Mqjltr Jrtjft) what forms his character, t 1 1 f 

JMqtttr joined with ^ 2 ? 7. its original TQpxCvc$ % 

confounded by the Vulgar, how, 309. its ex^pnCve 

character according to antient Philofophy, 308, der 

fcribed by Chert, 313. of Language, what, 315. 

defcribed at large, — 1 316, &C\ 

Maximus Tyriu$, jjis notion of the Supreme In- 

telleft, rr— — r- "— -»• 162 

Memory and RecoIle8ion 7 what, 355, diftinguifliecj 

from Imagination or Phanfy, how, — ibid. 

Metaphor, its ufe, _•— - — r-- 269 

Metaphyjiciam modern, their Syftems, what* 392 

jtaiLTOM, 13, "14, 44. 45> 47> 49» 5'» 53» 5 6 » 59* 

60, 112, 124, 147, 207, 267, 268,404,437 

Mind (net Senfe) recognizes time, 107 to 1 12, uni- 

yerfal, i62 ? 311, 312, 359. differs not (as Senfe 

does) from the objects of its perception, 301. acts 

in part through the body, in part without it, 305. 

its high power of feparatjon. 306, 366. penetrates 

into all things, 307. Nou* 'TAixo?, what, 310. 

^lind differs from Senfe, how, 364, 365. the fource 

2 pf 
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of Union by viewing One in Many, 364 to 365. 
of Diftm£lion by viewing Many In One, 366, with* 
out Ideas, refembles what, 380. region of Truth 
and Science. 371* 372* that or Body t which bat 
precedence, 392, bV. Mind human how fponta- 
neous and eafy in its Energies, 36 1 , 362. all Mindf 
fimilar and congenial, why, ■ 395 

Modes or Moons, whence derived and to what end 
deftined, 140. Declarative or Indicative, 141- Po- 
tential, 142. Subjunctive, 143. Interrogative, ibid, 
Inquifitive, ibid. Imperative, 144, Vrecative or Op- 
tative, ibid, the fever.U Species illuftrated from Ho- 
mcr t Virgilf and Muim t 145 to 147, Infinitive 
Mode, its peculiar character, 162, 163. howdignU 
£ed by the Stoics * 164. other Modes lefolvableinto 
It, 1 60. its application and coalefeence, 167. Mode 
of Science, of Conjecture, of Proficiency, of Le- 
giflature, 168 to 170. Modes compared and dtfHn- 
guifhed, 149 to 160. Greek Imperatives of the Pad 
explained, and illuftrated, — 156^ 157 
JWW, Feminine, why, — — — ^ 

MotUtt 9 and even its Privation ncceflarily imply Time f 



Muretus, quoted, 441, 442. 
ma*t 9 

MUSONIUS RuFUS, ~— - 



95 

his notion of the Ro- 

ibid, 

416 



NQtjusi proper, what the confequence if no other 
words, 337 to 339. their ufc, 345. hardly parti 
of Language, 3+6*373 

Nathan and David, 232 



1 ■ N~ D E X, 

Nature, fu-ft CO Nature, fir/l to Man, how they differ, 
9, TO. frugality of, 320. Natures fubordmate fub- 
fervient to the higher, — ■ ■■ 3*59 

NlCEPHORUS, SwBLEMMIDES. 

NlCOMACHUS, — — 437 

Notw, or Subftantlvc, its three Sorts, 37. what 
Nouns fufcepiible of Number, and why, 39. only 
Part of Speech fufcepiible of Gender, 41, 171. 

j# Now or Instant, the bound of Time, but no 
part of it, 1 01, 102. analogous to a Pojnt in a geo- 
metrical Line, Ibid, its ufc with refpett to Time, 
1 04- its minute and tranfjent prefence illuflrated, 
117. by this Prefence Time made prefent, 116, 
117,118- See TTffiw, Piatt t Spaa. 

NumbtTt to what words it appertains, and why, $g t 

40 



O. 



Qhj*fl&rs 9 ludicrous, 293, grave, 
Otean y Mafculinc, why, 



OiympiodorUs, quoted from a Manufcript, 
his notion of Knowlege, and its degrees, 371, 372, 
of general Ideas, the objects of Science, 394, 395 

One, bynaturalco-mciden.ee, 162, 173, 192, 241^ 
262 to 265. by the help of external connectives, 

241, 265 

Oriental Languages^ number of their Parts of Speech, 
35. their character and Genius, — 409 

Orpheus, — - — — 441 

Ovid, ■ 132,141,206 



P. 
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Participle, how different from the Verb* 94, 184. 
its eflence or charafter, 184. how different from 
the Adje&ive, 186. See Attrihithe % Latin and 
English Tongues. 

Pertuularti how though infinite, eiprefied by Word* 
which are finite, 346. confequence of attaching 
ourfelves wholly to them, * 35 r 

Fausanias, 285 

Pcrttpihn and F&Iithn^ the Soul's leading Powers, 15, 
17, Perception two-fold, 348. In Man what nrr\ 
9, 10, 353, 359. fenGtive and intellective differ, 
how, 364, 365. if not correfpondent to its objects, 
erroneous, ■ ■ — 371 

P«ri§d, See StnUnct. 

Peripatetic Pbilefep^ in the latter ages com- 
monly united with the Piatonie, 160. what fpecies 
of Sentences it admitted, 144. its notion of Cafes, 
277. held words rounded in Compact, 3^ 

Perizonius, his rational account of the Perfons in 
Nouns and Pronouns, — ■ 171 

Per si us, 76, 163, 37 a. fhort account of his charac- 
ter, — ■- 413 

Ptrfens, firft, fecond, third, their Origin and life, 

65 to 67 

Phsnfyi See Imagination. 

Philoponus, his notion of Time, 431. of the bn- 
finefs of Wifdom or Philofophy, 433. of God, the 
Sovereign Artift, - 437 

Phiiefophy, what would banifh it out of the World, 
293, 294. its proper bufinefs, what, 433. ancient 
I differ* 
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modern, its thief 

■ ibid. 



differs from modem, how, 308. 
objeft, what, __ 

Phtbfiphtn, ancient, who not qualified to write or 
talk about them, 270. provided words for new 
Ideas, how, ■ ■■ a 69 

PhiUfopberSf modem, their notion of Ideas, 350. 
their employment, 351. their Criterion of Truth, 
ibid, deduce all from Body, 392. fupply the place 

of occult Qualities, how- 393 

Pktt r mediate and immediate, 1 1 S. applied to illu- 
strate the prefent Time, and the prefent Inilant, 
ibid, its various relations denoted, how, 266, 27 1, 
its Latitude and Univerfality, — ^66 

Plato, 21. how many Parts of Speech he admitted, 
32. his account of Genius and Species, 39- quoted, 
<32- hi3 Style abounds with Particles, why, 259. 
new-coined Word of, 269. quoted, 325. in what 
he placed real happiuefs, 362. his two different, and 
oppofite Etymologies of 'Eirtpfpw, 369, 370, bis 
Idea of Time, 389. quoted, 407. his character, as a 
Writer, compared with Xtmphon and Arijhtk % 422 
Pletho, SeeGfMisTUs. 
Pliny, his account how the antient artifts inferibed 

their names upon their Works, - 1 36 

PLUTARCH, 33 

Paeifji what, -* — —- *—~ 5, 6 

Porphyry, 39 

Pejkien, its force in Syntax, 26* 274, 276, 230 

Prepositions, 32, defined, 261. their ufe, 265. 

their original Signification, 266. their fubfcquent 

and figurative, 268* their diiTerent application, 270, 

27 1 . force in CompoGtion, 27 1 , 272. change into 

Admbi, 1 2721 205 

Prhh 
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Printipkh to be eftimated from their conferences* 7, 
232* 236* 325. of Union and Divcrfity, their dif- 
ferent ends and equal importance to the TJniverfe* 
250. (Sit One , fj Wn, Divtrfity) elementary Prin- 
ciples myfterioufiy blended, 307. their invention 
difficult, why, 325. thofe of Arithmetic and Geo- 
metry how fimple, — 352 

Priscj an, defines a Word, 20. explains from Philo- 
fopy the Noun and Verb, 28, 33. quoted, 34. ex- 
plains how Indication and Relation differ, 63. the 
nature of the Pronoun, 65. of pronominal Perfons, 
67. his reafon why the two firft Pronouns have no 
Genders, 70. why but one Pronoun of each fort* 
71. ranges Articles with Pronouns according to the 
Strict, 74.. - a pertinent obfervation of his, 88, ex- 
plains the double Power of the Latin Pratcriium % 
125, 131- his doctrine concerning theTenfes, 130. 
defines Moods or Modes, 14.1, his notion of the 
Imperative, 155. of the Infinitive, 165, 166, of 
Verbs which naturally precede the Infinitive, 168. 
of Imperfonals, 175. of Verbs Neuter, 177. of the 
Participle, 194. of the Adverb, 195. of Compara- 
tives, 202. quoted, 2to, his reafon why certain 
Pronouns coalefce not with the Article, 225, 226. 
explains the different powers of Connectives which 
conjoin, 243, 244, 245. of Connectives which dis- 
join, 250. quoted, 262. his notion of the Interjec- 
tion, 291. of Sound or Voice, 316 

Proclus, his Opinion about Reft, 95, 431. quoted, 
310, explains the Sou rce of the Doftri ne of Ideas, 

434* +35; 43&» 43» 

Pronouns, why fa called, 65. their Species, or Per* 

fons, 65, 66. why the firft and fecond have no Sex, 

69. 
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* 69,-76.' rcfchible Articles, but how <H&ng^Hne3», 
73. their coalescence, 74» 75* t ^ e ^ r iinportance in 
Language, 77. relative Or fubjun&ive Protibunj itt 
nature and ufe, 78 to 83. thofe of die firft alia fc- 
cond perfon when ejprened, when riot, 83. *fcy- 
xxmxai and o^ormrpcMii, how diftinguHhed, 84. 
Primitives, refafe the Article, why t 225 

Protagoras, hb notion of Genders, 42. aSophUm 
of his," ' ■ ' ' ■ -■-— 144 

Proverbs of Solman % — — -^ 405 

i»UBLiU8 Syrus, — - •— -j 124 

QtoiNTiuAN, — — — I54»*S5»407 

SfuaUties occitk, what in modern Philofdpny fupplies 

their place, — — 393 

R. 

Motives* mutually infer each other, 251, %iL their 

ufual Cafe, the Genitive, — -r- ibid* 

Rhetoric, what, — — . 5, 6 

Romans, their character as a Nation, 411. Roman 

Genius, its maturity and decay, ^r 418, &V. 

Sallustius Philosoph. ^— — .401 
Sanctius, his elegant account of the different Arfj 
refpetting Speech, 5* quoted, 36, 163, 171. re- 
jects Imperfonals, 175. quoted, 202. his notion of 
the Conjunction, after Scatiger t 238. of the Inter- 
jection, ~ * — — 291 

ScA- 
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6c auger, his Etymology of j^wi, 8l. his notion of 
Tenfes from GroaHus, 1 2$. his elegant obfervatioa 
upon the order of the Tenfes, 138. upon the pre- 
eminence of the Indicative Mode, 169. his account 
how the Latins fupply the place o£ Articles, 233. 
his notion of the Conjunction, 238. his fubtle ex- 
plication of its various powers, 242 to 247, 25S. 
his reafon From Philofophy why Subftantives do not 
coalcfce, 264. his origin of Frepofitions, 266. hit 
Etymology of Scimtia t ■ ■ 370 

Siunct) 5, its Mode the Indicative, and Tenfe the 
Prefent, why, 159. its Conjunction the Collective, 
why, 246. defended, 295. valuable for its confe- 

'■ que rices, V£/£ for itfelf, 29610303. {Ste God) 
pure and fpeeulative depends on Principles the maft 
fimple, 352. not beholden to Experiment, though 

- Experiment to it, 353* whole of it feen in Com- 
pofition and Divifion, 367. ita Etymology, 369- 
reGdence of itfelf and it's objects, where, 372- Sec 
Mind. 

Scriptures , their Sublimity, whence, — 410 

Seneca, — — 47, 139, 414 

Senfathn , of the Prefent only, 105,107,139. none 
of Time, 105. each confined to its own Objects, 
333, 369. ita Objects infinite, 338, 353. Man's 
rirft Perception, ibid, eonfequence of attaching our- 
fclves wholly to its objects, 351, how prior to In- 
tellection, 379. how fubfequent, — 391 

Sinienct t definition of, 10, 20. its various Species in- 
veftigated, 1 4, 1 5 . i U u ft rated from jV/rV/w, 1 47, GV. 
connection between Sentences and Modes, 144 

Separation) corporeal inferior to mental, why, 306 

Sbrvius, — 132,227,432 

Sex, 
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$tx 9 (See Gender,) transferred in Language to Being*/ 
that in Nature want it, and why, 44, 45. Sub- 
dances alone fufccptiblc of it, — 171 

Shakespear, — 12, 13, 23* 41, 47, 51, 53> 

Skip, Feminine, why, -r- *-' . 48 

Simplicius, his . triple Order of Ideas or Forms, 

381, 382 
Sophocles, — — — 432 

Soul, its leading Powers, — i$> &V.' 

SeunJ, fpecies of, 314, 317. the *TA*, or Matter of 

Language, 315. defined, 316. Set Voice. 
Spcce % how like, how unlike to Time, 100. See 

Place. 
Speech, peculiar Ornament of Man, I, 2. how re* 
fblved or analyzed, 2. its four principal Parts, and 
why thefe, and not others, 28 to 31. its Matter and 
Form taken together, 307 to 315. its Matter taken 
Separately, 316 to 326. its Form taken feparatcly, 
327 to 359. neceffity of Speech, whence, 332, 333. 
founded in Compact, — 314, 327 

Spencer, — — 134, 164 

Spirits animal, fubtle Ether, nenrous Duels, Vibra- 
tions, &c. their ufe in modern Philofophy. See 
Qualities occult. 
Stoics, how many Parts of Speech they held, 34. 
ranged Articles along with Pronouns, 74. their ac- 
count of the Tenfes, 1 30. multiplied the number of 
Sentences, 144. allowed the name of Verb to the 
infinitive only, into which they fuppofed all other 
Modes refolvable, 164 to 166. their logical view of 
Verbs, and their Diftin&ions fubfequent, 179 to 
181. their notion of the Participle, 194. of the Ad- 
verb, 195. called the Adverb oWcxIn*, and why, 

210. 
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j io. called the Prepofmon ru'ifa/toc «g«OfTi«oV 9 
*6 1 . invented new Words, and gave new Significa- 
tions to old ones, 269. their notion of Cafes, 278. 
of the *TAu or Matter of Virtue, 309, 310. of 
Sound, 316. of the Species of Sound, 322. their 
Definition of an Element, — 324 

Subjtfi and Predicate, how diftinguiflied in Greek, 230. 
how in Englijb, ibid, analogous to what in nature, 

279 
Subftance and Attribute, 29. the great Objects of natu- 
ral Union, 264. Subftance fufceptible of Sex, 171, 
41. of Number, 40. co-incides, not with Subftance, 
264. incapable of Intention, and therefore of Com- 
parifon, — — 20 1, 202 

Substantive, 30,31. defcribed, 37. primary,//////, 
to 62. fecondary, 63 to 67. (See Noun, Pro- 
noun.) Subftantive and Attributive, analogous in 

Nature to what, — 279 

TvpGctpot, nafbffvpGotjxx, &c. — 180 

Sun, Mafculine, why, — — 45 

Syha, a peculiar Signification of, — 308, 309 
Symbol, what, 330. differs from Imitation, how, ibid. 
preferred to it in conftituting Language, why, 332 

T. 

Tenfes, their natural Number, and why, 119, \?c 
Aorifts, 123. Tenfes either pafling or completive, 
what authorities for thefe Diltinttions, 128 to 130. 
Prateritum perfeSium of the Latins, peculiar ufes of, 
I31 to 134. Imferfeclum, peculiar ufes of, 135 to 
137. order of Tenfes in common Grammars no* 

fortuitous, — 138 

H h Jer$ NC£, 
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TfiRErfCB, — — 205,206,272 

The and A. See Article. 

Themistius, 9. his notion how the Mind gains the 
idea of Time, 108. of the dependance of Time on 
the Soul's exiftence, 112. of the latent tranfition of 
Nature from one Genus to another, 259, 432 

Theodectes, — — 35 

Theophrastus, his notion of Speech under its va- 
rious Relations, 4. mentioned, — 419 

Theuth, inventor of Letters, 324. See Hermes. 

Tjbullus, — — 76, 132, 133 

Tirni, Mafculine, why, 50. why implied in every 
Verb, 95, 96. gave rife to Tenfes, ibid, its moft 
obvious divifion, 97. how like, how unlike to Space, 
100 to 103. ftrictly fpeaking no Time prefent, 105. 
in what fenfe it may be called prefent, 116, 117, 
432. all Time divifible and extended, 118, 100, 
10 1. no object of Seniation, why, 105. how faint 
and fliadowy in existence, 106, 431. how, and by 
what power we gain its idea, 107. Idea of the paft, 
prior to that of the future, 109. that of the future, 
how acquired, 109, 1 ic how connected with Art 
and Prudence, 1 1 1. of what faculty, Time the pro- 
per Object, 1 1 2. how intimately connected with 
the Soul, ibid, order and value of its feveral Species, 
113. what things exift in it, what not, 160 to 162. 
its natural effect on things exifting in it, 161, 50. 
defcribed by Plato, as the moving Picture of perma- 
nent Eternity, 389. this account explained by Boe- 
tbius, ibid. See Now or Instant. 

Trutby ncceflary, immutable, fuperior to all diftinctions 
of prefent, paft, and future, 90, 91, 92, 159, 160, 
404, 405. (See Being, God) its place or region, 

162, 
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162, 372- feen in Compofition and Divifion, 3, 
367. even negative, in feme degree fynthetical. 3. 
250, 364. every Troth One, and fo recognized, 
how, 364, 365, faftidous Truth, — 403 



V. 

Varro, — — 56161,74,413 

Verb, 31, its more Joofe, as well as more ftricl 
acceptations, 87, 193. Verb ftri&ly fo called, its 
chancier, 93, 94. diftinguifbed from Participles, 
94. from Adje£Hves, ibid implies Time, why, 95. 
Tenfes, 98, 119. Modes or Moods, 140, 170- 
Vcrbs, how fufcepttble of Number and Perfon, 170, 
Species of Verbs, 173. active, 1*4. paffive, ibid, 
middle, 175, 176. tranfitive, 177 neuter, tbid. in- 
ceptive, 126, 182. defi derati ve or meditative, 117. 
formed out of Subftantives, 182, 183. (See Time, 
Tenfa^ Modes.) Imperfonals rejected, 175 

Vtrbt SubjUnnve^ their pre-eminence, 88, efiential to 
every Proportion, ibid, implied in every other Verb, 
90, 93. denote cxiftence, 8S, vary, as varies the 
cxiitence or Being, which they denote, 9 1 , 92. Sec 
Beiftgy Truths God. 
Verftt^ logical, — — 340 

Vitty Feminine, why, — — 56 

Virgil, 46,47,48, 49, 57, 68, 83, 132. his pecu- 
liar method of coupling the palling and completive 
Tenfes, 133 to 136. quoted, 141, 182, 198, 199, 
2c6, 235, 286, 287, 389, 401, 432. his idea of 
the Rtntin Genius, — 235, 412 

Virtue^ Feminine, why, 55. moral and intellectual dif- 
fer, bow, 299, 300. its Matter, what, 309, 310. 
H h 2 its 
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its Form, what, 311. conne&ed with Literature* 
how, — — — 407 

Underfianding, its Etymology, 369. human Under* 
(landing, a compofite of what, — 425 

Union, natural, the great objects of, 264, 279. per- 
ceived by what power, 363. in every truth, whence 
derived, — — — 365 

Univorfe. SeefTorU. 

Voiee, defined, 318. fimple, produced how, 318, 319. 
differ* from articulate, how, ibid, articulate, what, 
319 to 324. articulate, fpecies of, 32 1 to 323. See 
VawtU Confanant, Element. 

Volition. Sec Perception. 

Vossius, — . — 35, 75, 290 

Vowel, what, and why fo called, — • 321, 322 

Utility^ always and only fought by the fordid and illi- 
beraV 294, 295, 298. yet could have no Being, 
were there. not Something beyond it, 297. See 
> Good. 

W, 

Whole and Parts, — — — 7 

Wifdom, how fome Philofophers thought it diftinguift* 
cd from Wit, — — 368, 433 

'Words, defined, 20, 21, 328. the feveral Species of, 
23 to 31. fignificant by themfelves, fignificant by 
Relation, 27. variable, invariable, 24. fignificant 
by themfelves and alone, 37 to 2 1 1 . by Relation 
and afibciated, 21 3 to 274. fignificant by Compact, 
314,327. Symbols, and not Imitations, 3 32. Sym- 
bols, of what not, 337 to 341 . Symbols, of what, 
341 to 349, 372. how, though in Number finite, 
able to exprefs infinite Particulars, 346, 372, 373 
6 World, 
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l¥&rld y vifible and external, the paffing Picture of 
what, 383,437. preferved one and the fame, though 
ever changing, how, 384, 385. its Caufe not void 
ofReafon, — — — 436 

Writers^ antient polite differ from modern polite, in 
what and why, — — 259, 2&0 

X. 

Xe nop hon, 56, 407. his character as a Writer, com- 
pared with Plata zn&Jrifatif) — 422, 423 



Y. 



# TXn, 308. See Maittr % Sjha. 



FINIS, 



ERRATA. 

Page 4* fir Vfco'Maij rtsd, wjsn'SiT'ai. P, 8, line 15,/er philofb- 
picil, rtA^phiiafophic*), P. 19. fir Piifr. L, IX. r**d t Pfifc* L. XI. 
P. 30. Note {/Jfir to, rtad t Md, P. 74' Nutf, line it. far VWciut, 
rtad, Vofliot. Line *}. fur *mtop t rtsd, «ulogi*. P, 78, Note, tij« 
*%• fir ytfiiWt rtsd, yt pm, P, ^7- fir JtaJiDj^*/**"*, rted, K*lnyt{&, 
ftutr. P, gG.fir Propofmouj rnJ, Prepofition, P. 11S, lint S. fur 
lliitdi *■«</, Iliad. P. 165. Note, line 4. /or frequenting rW, frequenter. 
P. 5 Si. Note, line 3.^»r h, Trad, 3. P. 144* ' in * ult./«r Ewtwirrutei, r««/ 
aWii'WII. P. a6i* line 6- /w often, ma/, othen, P. ago. Note, 
line o. /or rtfLit. cliff, ium, rtsd, reftit claFium, P. 191. Jine 15. 
fir tt, rtad, or. P, 300. line 6. fir it it, /W, it ii. P. 506. I in* 
16. fir figufe, r«J, figure. P. 317. line 10. fir trimbliBg, rui, 
tri (ftp ling. P, 311, Note, line 5. /or di£tiftftiTc> rtad t diftidfiWe. 
P, 334, Note, line 4- fir J***, rtW, «i*i ***► P, 399, /«- ideftiiy, 
f«rf, identity, P. 417. Note, line 14, for f»bj*&s, r«wsf, fuhWA, P. 
441. line 5 /v«iim, W, wittil, 
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